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WEBSTER’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE.* 


We hardly know of two volumes of the 
same size as these, and creating the 
same expectations, which we have read 
with so little profit. As a matter of 
professional duty, we have conscienti- 
ously gone through them both, and we 
regret at least one-half the time spent 
upon them as so much time lost. Other 
readers, of different tastes and sympa- 
thies, will, probably, have other feelings 
in regard to them. In the earlier parts 
of the first volume, those which relate 
to Mr. Webster’s ancestors and his 
youth, we found ourselves much inter- 
ested, but with each succeeding leaf 
after that, the interest gradually flag- 
ged, and it was with something of an 
effort that the attention was kept to the 
page. Now and then, a letter from 
some woman, gushing with sweetness 
and affection, as the letters of true wo- 
men always do, or a letter with a dis- 
tinguished name at the head of it, like 
that of Lafayette, or Chancellor Kent, 
or one of Mr. Webster’s own letters to 
the managers of his farms, remarkable 
for their practical good sense, arrests 
the mind for a longer time, but, on the 
whole, the collection is not a very at- 
tractive one. 

In one sense only is it attractive ; 
everybody wishes to see what a man, 
who has figured conspicuously in public 
affairs, has to say to his intimate friends 
and to his family. It is a natural and 


laudable curiosity which prompts us to 
compare his domestic character and de- 

ortment with his general reputation. 

here is even more than curiosity in the 
impulse ; there is a genuine love of what 
is noble and in it—we admire a 
person’s abilities or his actions, and we 
think that all his life must’be of a piece 
with these; and we seek to know him 
more familiarly, that our appreciation 
of excellence may be gratified and 
raised. The disposition to penetrate 
into the interior life and relations of dis- 
tinguished men is a part of that hero- 
worship, in fact, which Mr. Carlyle has 
justly celebrated as one of the finest and 
best of human characteristics. It may 
degenerate, it is true, into flunkeyism, 
and often does, and nowhere more exten- 
sively than in the political circles of the 
United States; but in itself it is com- 
mendable, and a sign of the profound 
sympathy which men have for man 
everywhere. 

e find no fault, therefore, in the 
attempt to gather the private memorials 
of Mr. Webster into some enduring 
form. He was not only a man of suffi-’ 
cient eminence, both as to talent and 

osition, to justify such a proceeding, 
ut he had been so long and so largely 
connected with our political history as 
to render such a proceeding imperative. 
His executors or his friends were bound 
to indulge public curiosity so far as to 
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lift the veil from his seclusion. For 
nearly half a century Mr. Webster had 
been a conspicuous man; like Erskine 
and Brougham, he attained a first rank 
at the bar almost as soon as he had ap- 
ee there; during the first term of 
is service in Congress, he was singled 
out by the ity of Marshall and 
others, as giving promise of future 
statesmanship; he took part in our most 
important constitutional discussions and 
political controversies ; his name is in- 
delibly connected with our diplomatic 
affairs; the six volumes of his collected 
works are among the monuments of our 
literature ; while, whatever he was, he 
had made himself—for his early means 
were scanty—and the only patronage 
that he ever enjoyed he won by his own 
exertions. It is inevitable that such a 
man and such a career should kindle 
the most eager desire to know all that 
it is proper to make known of his pri- 
vate condition and experience. 
We are glad, consequently, to pos- 
. sess these volumes, and yet, now that wo 
do possess them, we are obliged to con- 
fess to a considerable disappointment in 
them. They are by no means equal 
to the prestige of the name they bear. 


From one who had occupied so high and 
continued an elevation, who had mingled 
in so many important events, who had 
seen so many remarkable persons, 
whose intellectual powers were so un- 
questionable, we expected more edify- 
ing and more entertaining letters than 


most of these. We had supposed that 
out of the fifty years’ observation of 
things, and the fifty years’ intercourse 
with men, of the leading statesman, the 
leading lawyer, the leading orator, and 
almost the leading citizen of his country, 
many rare, beautiful, and instructive 
remarks or incidents would be extracted. 
We called to mind what we had recent- 
ly read in the correspondence of a sim- 
le and comparatively unknown German 
kseller, named Perthes; we called 

to mind what we read a year or two 
, in the correspondence of an Eng- 
lish school-teacher, Dr. Arnold, and, 
though we did not anticipate the 
same kind of pleasure in the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Webster, who was 
so different a man from either, we 
did anticipate, from the superiority of 
his position and of his opportunities, 
something far more valuable than we 
have received. It cannot be doubted that 
many of Mr. Webster’s letters have 
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been lost; and yet his editor does not 
complain of any want of materials ; for, 
after speaking of the great labor which 
he and several of his friends had under- 
gone in arranging them, he adds that 
“the chief difficulty has arisen from the 
necessity of exercising a severe judg- 
ment in making selections.” It must 
also be acknowledged that his profes- 
sional and public labors exacted a great 
deal of his time; but, as he found time 
to hunt a good deal, and to fish a good 
deal, we have a right to i ine that 
the comparative sterility of his corre- 
spondence did not arise from any ex- 
haustion of his powers in other ways. 
The cause of this deficiency we 
may have occasion to advert to by- 
and-by ; but, at present, let us proceed 
to give a more detailed account of 
the contents of this book, Four 
ears ago, just after the demise of 
r. Webster, his literary executors 
made application, by public notice and 
private address, to his correspondents 
in this country and in Europe, for co- 
pies of his letters, which application 
was paige d responded to, and the 
collection before us is the result of that 
Reocooting. His son, Mr. Fletcher 
ebster, has taken the part of editor 
in the work, but he appears to have 
been assiduously helped by Mr. George 
Ticknor, Mr. Edward Everett, Profes- 
sor Sanborn, Mr. William T. Harris, 
Mrs. Buckminster Lee, and others. 
The first contribution to the volumes is 
an autobiography of Mr. Webster, of 
about twenty-six pages, prepared some 
ears since for the private use of 
rs. Lee, and relating principally to his 
childhood and youth. It is a pleasant 
bit of reminiscence, written with modesty 
and taste, and in a style of remark- 
able simplicity. In our estimation, it is 
the most agreeable part of the whole 
work, partly on account of the charm 
which always attaches to the younger 
years of famous men, and partly be- 
cause of the excellent English of the 
words. We extract from it what Mr. 
Webster says of the foundations of his 
education : 


“I donot remember when or by whom I was 
taught to read; because I cannot and never 
could recollect a time when I could not read 
the Bible. I sup I was taught by my mo- 
ther, or by my elder sisters. My father see 
to have no higher object in the world, than to 
educate his children, to the full extent of his 
very limited ability. No means were within 
his reach, generally speaking, but the small 
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town-schools. These were kept by teachers, 


sufficiently indifferent, in the several neigh- 
borhoods of the township, each a small part 
of the year. To these I was sent, with the 
other children. 

“ When the school was in our neighborhood, 
it was easy to attend; when it removed to 
more distant district, I followed it, still living 
at home. While yet quite young, and in win- 
ter, I was sent daily two and a half or three 
miles to the school. When it removed still 
further, my father sometimes boarded me out, 
in a neighboring family, so that I could still 
be in the school. A good deal of this was an 
extra care, more than had been bestowed on 
my elder brothers, and originating in a con- 
viction of the slenderness and frailty of my 
constitution, which was thought not likely 
ever to allow me to pursue robust occupation. 

“Tn these schools nothing was taught but 
reading and wesiegs and, as to these, the 
first I generally could perform better than the 
teacher, and the last a good master could 
hardly instruct me in; writing was so labori- 
ous, irksome, and repulsive an occupation to 
me always. My masters used to tell me, that 
they feared, r all, my fingers were des- 
tined for the plough-tail. 

“T must do myself the justice to say that, in 
those boyish days, there were two things I did 
dearly love, viz.: reading and playing; pas- 
sions which did not cease to struggle when 
boyhood was over (have they yet altogether’), 
and in regard to which neither the czéa mors 
nor the victoria leta could be said of either. 

“At a very early day, owing, I believe, 
mainly to the exertions of Mr. Thompson, the 
lawyer, the clergyman, and my father, a very 

been bought. 


small circulating lib: ha 
Deheve, about that time 
received an impulse, —< om causes, 


These institutions, I 


from the efforts of Dr. Belknap, our New 
Hampshire historian. I obtained some of 
these books, and read them. I remember the 
Spectator among them; and I remember, too, 
that I turned over the leaves of Addison’s 
criticism on Chevy Chase, for the sake of 
——— connectedly the song, the verses of 
which he quotes, from time to time, as subjects 
of remark. It was, as Dr. Johnson said in 
another case, the poet that was read and the 
critic was neglected. I could not understand 
why it was erry ed that the author of the 
Spectator should take such great pains to 
prove that Chevy Chase was a good story; 
thet was the last thing I doubted. 

“IT was fond of poetry. By far the greater 
part of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns I 
could repeat memoriter, at ten or twelve 
years of _ I am sure that no other sacred 
poetry will ever appear to me so affecting and 

evout.” 


This is followed by a sketch of an 
elder brother of Mr. Webster, Ezekiel, 
to whom he was strongly-attached, and 
who, if he had lived, would have reach- 
ed an eminence scarcely inferior to that 
of Daniel. Professor Sanborn, who 
furnishes the sketch, says that there 
existed between these brothers a re- 
markable unity of opinion, sentiment, 
and reflection. They were never known 
to disagree, upon any matter of import- 
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ance, in youth or manhood. He quotes, 
in respect to them, what the Roman 
poet said of himself and his friend : 


“Fraternis animis quidquid negat alter et 
Animis pariter vetuli notique columbi.” 


Almost every page of their long and 
frequent correspondence presents them 
as mutual helpers and advisers, in all 
the relations of life, both public and 
iow The ~ounger brother, because 
is slender frame could not bear the fa- 
tigues of a farmer’s life, was consecrated 
to study, but the other was no less eager 
of collegiate opportunities. One day, 
during a vacation of the former, ber f 
had talked over the possibility of bo 
being educated, on the slender means of 
their parents, and proposed the subject 
in a family council. The mother’s reply 
came fresh from a true mother’s heart: 
“T have lived long in the world and been 
happy in my children. If Daniel and 
Ezekiel will promise to take care of me, 
in my old age, I will consent to the sale 
of all our property at once, and they 
may enjoy the benefit of what remains 
after our debts are paid.”” By hook and 
by crook, however, they both managed to 
get through college without this extreme 
resort, but not without experiencing a 
good many severe drains on the locker. 
Even while they were studying law, and 
alternately teaching school to get the 
wherewithal, the financial deficit appears 
to have continued. ‘*Dan” writes to 
“‘Zeke’’ from Salisbury, in a letter of 
November 4th, 1802: “Now, Zeke, 
you will not read half a sentence, no, 
not one syllable, before you have tho- 
roughly searched this sheet for scrip; 
but, my word for it, you will find no 
scrip here. We held a sanhedrim this 
morning on the subject of cash; could 
not hit upon any way to get you any; 
just before we went away to hang our- 
selves through disappointment, it came 
into our heads that next week might do. 
The truth is, father had an execution 
ainst Hubbard of N. Chester, for 
about one hundred dollars; the money 
was collecting and just ready to drop 
into the hands of the creditors, when 
Hubbard suddenly died.” * * * “I have 
now by me two cents in lawful federal 
currency ; next week I will send them, if 
they be all ; they will buy a pipe; with 
a pipe you can smoke ; smoking inspires 
wisdom; wisdom is allied to fortitude; 
from fortitude it is but one step to 
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stoicism ; and stoicism never panis for 
this world’s goods ; so, perhaps, my two 
cents, by this process, may put you 
quite at ease about cash.” This aerial 
philosophy, however, did not seem to 
relieve Ezekiel’s necessities; for, ten 
days after, we find him writing : “Money, 
Daniel, money! As I was pea Ci down 
to the office after a letter, I happened 
to find one cent, which is the only 
money I have had since the second day 
I came on. It is a fact, Dan, that I was 
called on for a dollar where I owed it, 
and borrowed it, and have borrowed 
four times since, to pay those I borrow- 
ed of.” 

Next to the sketch of Ezekiel Web- 
ster, we have personal reminiscences of 
Daniel’s college life, by several of his 
quondam companions. They show that 
he stood well as ascholar; that his con- 
duct was exemplary; that he was a ca- 
pital declaimer ; and that he was rather 
popular with his mates than other- 
wise. Brown Emerson says, that ‘‘as 
a classical and belles-lettres scholar, 
and as a speaker and debater, he stood 
far above all the other members of the 
college.’’ But the standard of excellence 
could not have been very high, in the 
belles-lettres line, at that time, if we 
may jndse from some of the specimens 
which are handed down to us in these 
volumes. Here is an extract from a 
letter to Mr. Bingham, written in 1800, 
when Mr. Webster was in his eighteenth 
year. It begins: *‘ The political events 
of Europe, my friend Harvey, are so 
novel and unexpected, revolution suc- 
ceeds revolution in such rapid succes- 
sion, that it is sufficient to overpower 
the understanding and confound the 
calculations of the most sage politician. 
These events are attended with such 
important circumstances, involve so 
many and so various interests, that 
schemes, either of aggrandizement or 
defense, are agitated and devised in 
every cabinet of Europe’—and so on 
for a page or more, when the letter- 
writer solaces himself with this view 
of American affairs : 

“ But, when baffled in attempting to scan 
the horizon of European politics, could I turn 
my eyes home and By age with such a 
prospect as was afforded five years ago, I 
should lift my heart to Heaven in a transport 
of devotion, and exclaim, ‘Let France or 
England be arbiter of Europe, but be mine 
the privileges of an American citizen.’ But, 
Harvey, our Boy wy darkens; clouds han, 

ot 


around us. at I fear the menaces 0’ 
France; not that I should fear all the powers 
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of Europe leagued er for our destruc- 
tion. No, Bingham, intestine feuds alone I 
fear. The French faction, though quelled, is 
not eradicated. The southern states in com- 
motion; a democrat the head of the execu- 
tive in Virginia; a whole country in arms 
against the government of McKean, in Penn- 
sylvania; Washington, the great political ce. 
ment, dead, and Adams almost worn down 
with ae and the weight of cares. ‘These 
considerations, operating on a mind naturally 
timorous, excite unpleasant emotions. In my 
melancholy moments, I presage the most dire 
calamities. I already see, in my imagination, 
the time when the banner of civil war shall be 
unfurled ; when discord’s hydra form shall set 
up her hideous yell, and from her hundred 
mouths shall howl destruction through our 
empire; and when American blood shall be 
made to flow in rivers, by American swords! 
But propitious Heaven prevent such dread- 
ful calamities! Internally secure, we have 
nothing to fear. Let Europe pour her embat- 
tled millions around us, let her thronged co- 
horts cover our shores, from St. Lawrence to 
St. Marie’s, yet, United Columbia shall stand 
unmoved ; the manes of her deceased Washing- 
ton shall guard the liberties of his country, 
er i the sword of freedom in the day of 
attle.’’ 


We have no doubt that friend Harvey, 
and friend Daniel, too, thought this 
very fine; but both of them must have 
learned otherwise in a few years. Nor 
was the poetry, which Mr. Webster in- 
dited about that period, a whit better. 
As a specimen, we take a few lines from 
a longer poem, from ‘* Mr. Webster to 
Mr. Fuller.” 


“ Since, friend Habijah, you are thus distrest, 
Since love's fierce tortures thus inflame 
your breast, 
Since ***’s charms forever haunt your 
dreams, 
And her fair form before you always seems, 
A little poetry, perhaps, might ro 
es iling torrent from your troubled 
soul. 
I, too, with muses straying thro’ the grove, 
May soothe my pains, but not the pains of 


love ; 
For those blest fields, where love's gay 


graces reign, 
I once have tited—but tried, alas! in vain; 
No longer on those verdant banks I tread, 
No longer wander o’er the flowery mead; 
Those fragrant lawns of love, which you 
explore, 
I once, perhaps, have known—but know no 
more 


ether let us beat the field, 


ore. 
Come, then, 
science their best laurels 


Where art an 

yield, 

Together let us climb the ethereal height, 

Where freedom’s flambeaux shed a living 

light !” 

His poetry, at that time, appears to 
have been framed upon that of | Pops: as 
his prose was somewhat modeled after 
Johnson. But, once immersed in the 
study of the law, Mr. Webster no longer 
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dallied with the muse, and only on a 
single occasion was tempted into rhyme. 
“But I must disclose the cause,” he 
says, in a playful letter to a friend, 
“ of such neene Sere On the after- 
noon preceding the evening of a ball, a 
lady of m pan gory ny trod upon some 
sharp tool, and cut her foot. On this, 
my muse, who had slept some years, 
broke out like an ‘ Irish rebellion,’ when 
nobody expected it, and produced the 
following, which, in point of sentiment 
and language, I know you will think 
equal to anything in Homer.” 

“ Rust seize the axe, the hoe, or spade, 
Which in your foot this gash has made, 
Which cut thro’ kid, and silk, and skin, 

To spill the blood that was within ; 
By which you're forced to creep and crawl, 
Nor frisk and frolic at the ball ! 


“But Clara, Clara! were thy heart 
As tender as thy pedal > 
From thy sweet lips did love but flow 


Swift as the blood gushed from thy toe, 

So many beaux would not complain, 

That all their bows and vows are vain.” 

Yet, though he deserted poetry for 
the law, what strikes us as somewhat 
singular in one who afterwards attained 
so high a reputation as a lawyer, Mr. 
Webster did not like the pursuit—at 
least, he did not like the study of it in 
early life. In more than one place, he 
speaks in great disparagement of law, 
both as a study and as a practice. 
Writing to a young friend (Mr. Cook), 
in 1803, when he was twenty-two years 
of age, he says: “I am not informed 
what profession you are determined to 
study; but if it be law, permit me to 
tell you a little what you must expect. 
My experience in the study is, indeed, 
short; but I have learnt a little about 
it. First, then, you must bid adieu to 
all hopes of meeting with a single author 
who pretends to elegance of style or 
sweetness of observation (sic). The 
language of the law is dry, hard, and 
stubborn as an old maid. Murdered 
Latin bleeds through every page; and 
if Tully and Virgil could rise from their 
graves, they would soon be at fisticuffs 
with Coke, Hale, and Blackstone for 
massacreing their language. As to the 
practice, I believe it is a settled matter 
that the business of an office is con- 
ducted with the very refuse and remnant 
of mankind.”” Mr. Webster, doubtless, 
1 juster notions of his profession 
as he became more acquainted with it ; 
but such language, which is not put 
forth as banter, but in downright earn- 
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estness, in the mouth of a young man, 
in the very heyday of enthusiasm, seems 
to us to display a remarkable want of 
sensibility or perception. The experi 
ence, we believe, of a majority of the 
young men who seriously en in the 
study of the law, is, that Blackstone is 
one of the most charming of books, out 
of the range of poetry or fiction. E con- 
tra, however, Dugald Stewart says, “that 
those who have risen to the greatest 
eminence in the profession of the law, 
have been, in general, such as had at 
first an aversion to the study.” But 
we do not believe that Stewart’s theory 
could be maintained by the actual his- 
tory of got lawyers. If our memory 
serves, the greatest of them have shown 
an early and persistent avidity for the 
law, not only as a science but as a 
practice. Blackstone himself made some 
doggerel verses against it, as Canning 
did afterwards—but that was rather in 
jest than earnest; while Mansfield, 
ale, Thurlow and others have paid 
the most magnificent compliments to 
their profession, Indeed, some of the 
greatest lawyers have been so enamored 
of it from the beginning, as to be almost 
unwilling to yield a moment to any other 
ursuit. Believing—though erroneous- 
f ,as we think—in the old proverb, which 
says, that ‘‘ Lady Law must lie alone,” 
they have scarcely allowed of any con- 
current attachments in her votaries. 
Not only in the law, but in politics 
and in his general views of life, Mr. 
Webster began with less generous sen- 
timents than one ordinarily e from 
a young man. Writing to his friend 
Bingham, in 1803, he says: “It is very 
strange, Bingham, and very true, that 
men do, as often as otherwise, choose 
the most ignorant of mankind to instruct, 
and the most wicked to govern. Can 
you help, can I help, can ha tye | of 
sense help despising mankind, and de- 
spising himself for belonging to man- 
kind, if, in every instance, vice and 
folly laugh virtue and wisdom out of 
countenance 7” There are other pas- 
sages to the same effect, showing that, 
while young Webster may have been 
ssessed of great intellectual vigor, 
is affections were not correspondingly 
warm. He expresses great attachment 
to his friends and relatives, and loved 
some of them, particularly his father 
and brother, with ardor; but, though 
living in an age of the profoundest ex- 
citement and significance, we discover 
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few evidences of his sympathies being 
alive either to the men or events of the 
time. Of the great French revolution, 
he discerns only the outside horrors— 
not the interior meaning. In Bona- 
parte, he sees only the brigand and 
usurper; and for that grand and bene- 
ficent political policy which Jefferson 
ina din this country, he cherishes 
no feeling but one of extreme aversion. 
The latter feeling he probably derived 
from the prevailing tone and sentiment 
of the region of country in which he 
lived ; but it is quite clear to us that, if 
he had Pactot the genius and sensi- 
bility which are often ascribed to him, he 
would have certainly penetrated below 
the superficia’ opinions of his age, and 
seized upon the more genuine mean- 
ings. Conservatism and distrust of men, 
are tendencies which usually come with 
ea but, in his case, they appear to 

ave been innate, and he never escaped, 
to the end of his political career, from 
a certain want of confidence in men 
He had a profound regard for law, but 
not much for man. He grasped, with 
the greatest intellectual tenacity, the 
constitutional element of eur political 
system, and he asserted, with a broad 
and solid logic, the general principles 
of republicanism; but he had no spon- 
taneous and heart-felt love for the great 
idea of humanity, which alone gives 
value to institutions and laws. The 
thing for which Mr. Webster has been 
most praised in his political career, and 
on account of which he regards himself 
with most complacency, is his devotion 
to the “ Constitution and the Union ”— 
which are highly important objects— 
having contributed .much to the sta- 
bility and ron of our political sys- 
tem; but the Constitution and the 
Union, it should not be forgotten, are, 
after all, mere forms, and not the essen- 
tial spirit of our political life. They 
are only means to an end, which end is 
of infinitely higher worth and loveliness 
than they—just as the soul of a man is 
infinitely superior to his body, though 
his body is so important to the mani- 
festation of that soul. The real spirit 
of our national life is Liberty, which 
this or that political organization may 
ibe the best fitted to secure and defend ; 
but on no grounds ought we to make 
the organization, instead of the life, the 
ends of our existence. Mr. Webster, 
it seems to us, did this more and more 
towards the close of his career—he 
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elevated the means into the end; and, 
as much as any man in our history, 
helped to bring in that gross and ma- 
terial opinion, which places the Union, 
which is the form, above Liberty, which 
is the vital and undying spirit. 

These youthful letters of Mr. Web- 
ster and his friends are the most inter- 
esting of the volume, not so much for 
what they contain in themselves as for 
the remembrances of his own more 
youthful days, which they will suggest 
to the reader. They will remind many 
a man of the friendships which he 
formed in college, of the diligent cor- 
respondence which he maintained for a 
few years with his chums and cronies, 
and of the gradual decay into which 
they dropped, as the actual concerns of 
life began to engage the attention and 
weigh upon the heart. Mr. Webster 
and his companions appear to have 
been an amiable set of young gentle- 
men—pure-minded and upright, so far 
as we can gather from their communi- 
cations with each other—not cherishing 
any very lofty ambitions or enthusiastic 
feelings, and accustomed to live in 
quite unreserved intercourse when the 
were together. Mrs. Herbert, the wife 
of an old classmate of Webster’s, tells 
one story which illustrates the freedom 
of their intercourse, in rather a novel 
way. Mr. Clarke, one of the college 
set, was, at one time, the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a new beaver hat, ** not one 
of the light, cheap, silky, effeminate 
fabrications of later times,’”’ says Mrs. 
Herbert, “ but a real ten dollar beaver, 
well-made and weighty. It was the 
envy of all the college. The new bea- 
ver was one day missing. The owner 
sought it everywhere in vain. In his 
researches he happened upon an old 
felt hat, battered and broken, which he 
was fain to wear rather than none. 
Things continued thus for several weeks, 
when ‘friend Dan’ feturned from a 
distant town, where he had spent the 
vacation in school-teaching, and with 
him came the beaver, which he had ta- 
citly borrowed for the occasion !”’ 

In those days, Mr. Webster was not 
the broad-shouldered and portly gentle- 
man that we have seen in the Senate at 
Washington, but.a rather slender, rus- 
tic-looking Yankee, with thin cheeks 
and prominent cheek-bones, “and no- 
thing specially noticeable about him 
except his full, steady, large and search- 


It is highly honorable to 


ing eyes.” 
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Mr. Webster, that, in his subsequent 
distinction, he clung to all his early 
friendships with a firm hold, and used 
his opportunities to further the pros- 

cts of those of their subjects who 

ad occasion to ask for his assistance. 

After practicing law a few years 
in his native state, Mr. Webster moved 
to Boston, and from that place was sent 
as a representative to Congress. He 
was most happily married to a woman, 
of whom Mrs. Lee gives a charming 
sketch ; and, during the first ten years 
of his congressional experience, when 
he was coming to a knowledge of his 
own powers, and the fresh greetings of 
fame saluted his ears, he appears to 
have attained the most felicitous period 
of his existence. His acquaintance 
with such men as Justice Story, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Madison, and Rufus King, 
must have enlarged the sphere of his 
sympathies, and given a rare zest to his 
social experience. In the year 1824, 
he visited Jefferson, and recorded a 
part of his conversation, from which 
we extract the subjoined : 


** When I was in France, the Marquis de 
Chasteleux carried me over to Buffon’s resi- 
— in the country, and introduced me to 

m. 
“ It was Buffon’s practice to remain in his 
study till dinner time, and receive no visitors 
under any pretense; but his house was open, 
and his grounds, and his servant showed them 
very civilly, and invited all strangers and 
friends to remain to dine. We saw Buffon in 
the ore, but carefully avoided him; but 
we dined with him, and he proved himself 
then, as he always did, a man of extraordinary 
proven in conversation. He did not declaim ; 

e was singularly agreeable. 

“T was introduced to him as Mr. Jefferson. 
who, in some notes on Virginia, had combated 
some of his opinions. Ins of entering into 
an argument, he took down his last work, pre- 
sented it to me, and said, ‘When Mr. Jeffer- 
son shall have read this, he will be perfectly 
satisfied that I am right.’ 

“ Being about to embark from Philadelphia 
for France, I observed an ——e large 

anther skin at the door of a hatter’s shop. I 

ought it for half a Jo (sixteen dollars) on the 
spot, determining to carry it to France, to 
eonvince Monsieur Buffon of his mistake in 
relation to this animal, which he had con- 
founded with the cougar. He acknowledged 
his mistake, and said he would correct it in 
his next volume. 

“T attempted also to convince bim of his 
error in relation to the common deer, and the 
moose of America ; he having confounded our 
deer with the red deer of Europe, and our 
moose with the reindeer. I told him that our 
deer had horns two feet long; he replied with 
warmth, that if I could produce a single speci- 
men, with horns one foot long, he would er 
up the question. Upon this i wrote to Vir- 
ginia for the horns of one of our deer, and ob- 
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tained a very good specimen, four feet | 
I told him, also, that the saladenn saniaaaie 
under the belly of our moose ; but he entirely 
scouted the idea. Whereupon I wrote to 
General Sullivan, of New Hampshire. I de- 
sired him to send me the bones, skin, and 
antlers of our supposing they could 
easily be procured by him. Six months after- 
wards m t in i 

General 8 ee te oe for — 

uineas, fo my request, 

wendened why ough, a dew had been ; 
but I paid it at once. A little later came a 
letter from General Sullivan, setting forth the 
manner in which he had com; with my 
request. He had been obliged to raise a com 
pany of nearly ig tos Aero had made an ex- 
cursion towards the White Hills, camping out 
many nights, and had at last, after many diffi- 
culties, caught my moose, boiled his bones in 
the desert, stuffed his skin, and remitted him 
tome. This accounted for my debt, and con- 
vinced Mr, Buffon. He promised in his next 
volume to set these things right also, but he 
died directly afterwards.’ 


“Madame Houdetot’s society was one of 
the most agreeable in Paris, when I was there. 
She inherited the materials of which it was 
composed from Madame de Terrier and Ma- 
dame Geoffrin. St. Lambert was always there, 
and it was generally believed that every 
evening, on his return home, he wrote down 
the substance of the conversations he had 
held there with D’Alembert, Diderot, and the 
other distinguished persons who frequented 
her house. From these conversations he 
made his books.” 


“T knew the Baron de Grignon very well ; 
he was quite ugly, and one of his was 
shorter than the other; but he was the most 
agreeable person in French society, and his 
opinion was always considered decisive in 
matters relating to the theatre and painting. 
His iflage was the keenest and most pro- 
voking I ever knew.” 


“ Madame Neckar was a very sincere and 
excellent woman, but she was not — pleas. 
ant in conversation, for she was subject to 
what in Virginia we call the ‘ budge,’ that is. 
she was very nervous and fidgety. She could 
rarely remain long in the same ee or con- 
verse long on the same subject. I have known 
her get up from table five or six times in the 
course of the dinner, and walk up and down 
her salon to compose herself.”’ 


“ Marmonte] was a very amusing man. He 
dined with me every Thursd a long 
time, and I think told some of the most agree- 
able stories I ever heard in my life. After his 
death, I found almost alJ of them in his me- 
moirs, and I dare say he told them so well be- 
conse he had written them before in his 


In the letters of this period, though 
valuable in some respects, we find little 
that is generally entertaining, being 
mostly letters of business, or which re- 
late to passing events in Congress. We 
could have wished that his taste or his 
leisure had led him to other memoranda 
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of the great men of the day, such as 
he has given of Jefferson. The heavy 
afflictions, which fell upon him from 
time to time, in the loss of his brother, 
his child, and his wife, elicit some pro- 
foundly religious communications to 
friends. There is a letter of 1828, 
written to the Rev. Mr. Brazier, in re- 
view of Whateley’s Rhetoric, which 
contains admirable good sense. He 
says, in one place : 

“ Mr. Whateley’s rejection of expletives and 
epithets shows his just tion of strength 
and beauty. Yet, particularization is some- 
times out of place. There are eases in which 
comprehension or generalization is altogether 

referable. Suppose one should say, ‘The 
Sistineti ion of the Christian revelation is, that 
it is addressed not only to Englishmen, but 
also to Frenchmen, Spaniards, ans, Ital- 
ians, Russians, Prussians,’ etc., etc. This 
would be feeble. Better thus. ‘The distinc- 
tion of the Christian revelation is, that it re- 
veals important truths, not to a few favored 
individuals, but to all the race of men; not to 
a single nation, but to the whole world.’ A 
book might be written on this little question, 
‘When is —— by generalization ; 
when by particularization?’ Atleast, a book 
might be filled with apposite instances of both 
kinds, from our Engiish classics, especially 
the Scriptures, Shakespeare, and Milton. An 
accurate writer would avoid generalities 
sometimes, not always; but when it would 
require a treatise to expound. I rejoice to see 
one rhetorician who will allow nothing to 
words but as they are signs of ideas. e 
rule is a good one, to use no word which does 
not suggest au idea, or modify some idea 
already suggested. And this should lead 
writers to adopt sparingly the use of such 
words as ‘ vast,’ ‘amazing,’ ‘ astonishing,’ etc. 
For, what do they mean? Dr. Watts, who, by 
the way, I do not deem altogether a bad poet, 
somewhere speaks of the flight of an angel as 
being with ‘most amazing speed.’ But what 
idea is conveyed by this mode of expression? 
at is ‘amazing speed?’ It would amaze 
us if we saw an oyster moving a mile a day. 
It would not amaze us to see a greyhound run 
a mile in a minute. 

“On the other hand, see with what un- 
equaled skill Milton represents both the dis- 
tance —- which, and the speed with 
which, Mulciber fell from heaven : 


“ «From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day; and with the setting sun, 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star.’ 


“What art is manifest in these few lines! 
The object is, to express great distance and 
great velocity, neither of which is capable of 
very easy suggestion to the human mind. We 
are told that the angel fell a day, a long sum- 
mer’s day; the day is broken into forenoon 
and afternoon, that the time may seem to be 


Er does not meaty Secon : opnet ; 
en, to represent the velocity, he ‘ 4 
one of the very best words in the angina 2 to 
signify sudden and rapid fall, and then comes 
a simile, ‘like a falling star. 
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His estimate of Byron, too, address- 
ed to Mr. Ticknor, will be read with no 
little interest, especially by literary 
men, who have themselves formed an 
opinion on that subject : 


“T have read Tom Moore’s first volume of 
Byron’s Life. Whatever human imagination 
shall hereafter picture of a human being, I 
shall believe it all within the bounds of credi- 
bility. Byron’s case shows that fact some. 
times runs by all fancy, as a steamboat passed 
a scow at anchor. I have tried hard to find 
something in him to like, besides his genius 
and his wit; but there was no other likeable 

uality about him. He was an incarnation of 

emonism. He is’ the only man in English 
history, for a hundred years, that has boasted 
of infidelity and of every practical vice, not 
included in what may be termed, what his 
eerranst does term, meanness. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, in his most extravagant youthful 
sallies, and the wicked Lord Littleton, were 
saints to him. All Moore can say is, that each 
of his vices had some virtue or some prudence 
near it, which in some sort checked it. Well, 
if that were not so in all, who could ’sca 
hanging? The biographer, indeed, says his 
moral conduct must not be judged of by the or- 
dinary standard! And that is true, if a favor- 
able decision is looked for. Many excellent 
reasons are given for his being a bad hus- 
band ; the sum of which is, that he was a very 
bad man. I confess I was rejoiced then, and 
am rejoiced now, that he was driven out of 
England by public scorn ; because his vices 
were not in his passions, but in his principles. 
He denied all religion and all virtue from the 
house-top. Dr. Johnson says, there is merit 
in maintaining good principles, though the 

reacher is seduced into violations of them. 
This is true. Good theory is something. But 
a theory of living, and of dying, too, made up 
of the elements of hatred to religion, contempt 
of morals, and defi of the opinion of all 
the decent part of the public, when before has 
a man of letters avowed it? If Milton were 
alive to recast certain prominent characters 
in his great epic, he could embellish them 
with new traits, without violating probability. 
Walter Scott's letter toward the end of the 
book is much too charitable.” 


Mr. Webster traveled considerably 
about the country, and his descriptions 
of the places he visited evince no little 
topographical skill, but are not remark- 
ce for their perception ef the pic- 
There are a few 





turesque in nature. 
words, in a letter to Mrs. Curtis, about 
the ocean, and a long dissertation on 
Niagara, addressed to Mrs. Paige, 
which show that he was not insensible 
to the grander displays of nature ; but, 
with ali his love of early rising, and of 


hunting and fishing, and with all his de- 
votion to rural pursuits, he does not 
manifest any keen or deep poetic en- 
jeyment of scenery. It cannot be 
said of him, as Wordsworth says of 
himself, in the Tintern Abbey : 
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“ The sounding cataract 
Haunted me as a passion ; the tall rock 
The mountain, and the damp and gloomy 


we 
Their colors me + or, a then to me 
An ite, a feeling, and a love 

That! eine need offs remoter charm 

By thought supplied, or any intcrest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 


We think that he loved the country 
from early association, and because of 
the solace which its loneliness and re- 
pose must have afforded to a mind dis- 
tracted by the wrangling and noise of 
yen life ; but we do not recognize, in 

is oceasional sighs for Marshfield and 
the sea, the heart-felt and pervading at- 
tachment of the genuine lover. 

We have said, that the correspond- 
ence of his later years decreases in in- 
terest, and the reason of it, we presume, 
is twofold—first, that the correspondents, 
with whom he is most frequently en- 
gaged, are not the kind of men that we 
should have supposed he would best 
like to commune with; and, second, 
that his range of topics is so often 
narrow, insignificant, and even trivial. 
With the many remarkable men whom 
he met in political life, he appears to 
have cultivated but little epistolary in- 
tercourse. Mr. Madison wrote him one 
or two formal notes; John Adams one 
hearty one; Chancellor Kent three or 
four; Lafayette three or four; Marshall 
three brief ones, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of speeches; Joseph Hopkinson 
four; Mr. Everett several; but Henry 
Clay only one; Lewis Cass only one; 
Justice Story only one; while there are 
none from Calhoun and other eminent 
associates in the Senate; none from 
John Quincy Adams, and none from 
eminent statesmen, or men of letters 
and science, abroad. Nor is he more 
copious in his missives to them; while 
the principal recipients of his bounties, 
on the other hand, out of the circle of 
his relatives, are Mr. Edward Curtis, 
Mr. R. M. Blatchford, Peter Harvey, 
Franklin Haven, Samuel Jaudon, Hiram 
Ketchum, Charles Marsh, etc., who 
are, or were, no doubt, highly respecta- 
ble gentlemen, but not precisely men of 
Mr. Webster’s own standing and ca- 
libre. There are a few letters to dis- 
tinguished clergymen, but, with the 
great body of the pace or scientific 
men of the country, he held no relation. 
Again: his topics are mainly politics 
and his personal affairs. Beyond the 
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immediate objects of his professional and 
public life, he seldom ventures an opin- 
lon. His familiar notes to intimate 
friends are heavily playfel but his more 
serious ones simply barren. There 
is scarcely an allusion in them to the 
i questions of foreign politics, no 
iscussions of the more important inter- 
ests of literature and science, and few 
signs, except when touched by some 
near domestic grief, or by some calamity 
of his friends, of any concern in the 
vital, moral, and social movements of the 
age. We presume that Mr. Webster 
was too much absorbed in his public 
duties to care about engaging in a more 
general and miscellaneous correspond- 
ence, and that he reserved his best 
thoughts and images for his public dis- 
ey but, as the editor of the work 
fore us says that the letters published 
were chosen to afford ‘a view of Mr. 
Webster’s private character, his habits 
of intercourse, modes of thought, affec- 
tions, tastes, pursuits, amusements, and 
style of familiar correspondence,” we 
could not but remark the peculiarities 
to which we have referred. 

If we should judge of Mr. Webster, in 
the respects, and by the evidences thus 
peopease apart from his public life and 

is collected works, we should say that he 
was a man of vigorous intellect, and of 
good taste and tolerable sense—learned 
the law and in statecraft, but not a com- 
prehensive reader beyond—dignified and 
reserved in general deportment, but not 
averse to fun among his familiars—not 
a genius of original insight or invent- 
ive faculties, but of thorough and even 
profound views on a few subjects— 
warmly attached to the men connected 
with him, and capable of sorrowing in 
their sorrows, but not cherishing wide, 
popular, or humanitary sympathies— 
devoted to agriculture and rural sports, 
and fond of good eating and my eH 
with a sentiment of poetry and art, but 
scarcely a high appreciation of either— 
a good citizen and good neighbor, on 
the whole—though, perhaps, somewhat 
reckless and lavish in his expenditures, 
at all times conscious of his position, 
but never offensively egotistical in the 
assertion of himself—in short, a man of 
hale and superb physique, with a large 
brain surmounting it, and, though not 
destitute of heart, with more reflection 
than impulse, more thought than affec- 
tion, more talent than character. An 
acquaintance with his actual life and 
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works would, of course, modify this con- 
ception of him, but such is the impres- 
sion which we derive from the perusal of 
the volumes before us. 

This correspondence, oe it will 
not add to Mr. Webster’s fame, will 
serve to make him better known. But, 
how far it is a perfectly faithful repre- 
sentation ofhim, we cannot tell. Friends 
and relatives are apt. in preparing memo- 
rials of a distinguished man, to reject 
and admit, according to their own pre- 
=. of his character, and not 
according to the actual truth. It is not 
often that they have the courage or the 
. honesty to disclose the full particulars, 
nor is it desirable, in all cases, that they 
should. Yet, if they undertake to reveal 
him at all, they should reveal him just 
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as he was, with all his weaknesses as well 
as all his strength. The great use of 
biography is, not to gratify an idle curi- 
osity, but, to assist us to a knowled 

of human nature; to teach us, from the 
examples of the t, how their great- 
ness was attained, and to show us, from 
the examples of the wicked, how their 
wickedness may be avoided ; and, above 
all, to impress upon us, by a proper exhi- 
bition of the good and the bad, which is 
mingled in all men,.the important truth, 
that human conditions are pretty equita- 
bly adjusted—that, if some are raised to 
wealth, honor, and distinction, they have, 
also, their secret miseries ; and, if others 
are depressed into the vale of humility 
and suffering, they possess, also, sources 
of consolation, which others know not of. 





A LOVER’S STORY. 


HERE was a woman once I loved,— 
It is many years ago— 
Fair as summer’s sun, she proved 
Frail as winter’s snow! 


Ah! then I quarreled with the skies— 


It is many years 


Sorrow had not made me wise ; 
Has it made me so? 


*T was by this very stream we stood— 
It is many years ago— 

Hush ! her voice is in the wood 
And the river’s flow. 


If you would know the things she said— 

t is many years ago 

Watch my face when I am dead, 
And my smile will show. 
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LOVE. 


EACON GOODWIN and I were 
sorting apples at the door of the 
back shed, one lovely October after- 
noon; Baldwins, russets, nings, 
Swaars, pippins, lay heaped on the 
little bit of turf, in gay masses of red, 
gold, and brown ; the clumsy cart-body, 
tilted on end, poured out a stream of 
ruddy fruit, that should have fallen 
from nothing less picturesque than the 
horn of Ceres; and, far away, over the 
fennel and cabbages in the garden, over 
the green sward of the orchard, the 
wooded hillsides stretched their bright 
length on and on, till they were purple 
in the distance, though, nearer at hand, 
scarlet and orange maples, imperial 
crimson oaks, deep yellow birches, and 
purple dogwood boughs, mixed with 
dark spires of hemlock and pine, shone 
jewel-like, even through the smoky air 
of that hot autumn day. Sorting ap- 
ples is not bad work, if only you have 
somebody to talk to; at least, that is 
my experience, though I was but a tem- 
farmer, and, it may be, more 
fond of a “crack” than I should have 
been had I always earned my bread un- 
der the fullest force of the curse. But 
Deacon Goodwin was a silent man, ex- 
cept at conference-meeting, where he 
harangued away with a power and glo 
that used up all his words for a wee 
to come; moreover, his soul just now 
was vexed within him by ‘ them boys,” 
who had tilted all the apples into one 
heap, and how he was to discern, 
always and surely, between Baldwins 
and Spitzenbergs, Roxbury-russets and 
russet-sweets, puzzled his eyes and 
thoughts to the last degree; so that I, 
who ‘had the easier task of putting the 
fair apples, from one heap at a time, in- 
to one of a row of clean barrels that 
stood, like the oil-jars in the Forty 
Thieves, ranged against a wall, and 
throwing the rejected fruit into a huge 
basket—I, who had time to talk, could 
not even extract a gruff “‘ yes” or “no” 
from the deacon. I was glad enough 
to hear Aunt Huldah’s ponderous step 
coming through the shed, and her hearty 
voice behind me: . 

‘‘ Father, I want them apples you 
a’n’t a goin’ to use, so’s I can make 
sass to-day; ’ta’n’t a goin’ to do to put 
it off any longer, and Kate can’t be pes- 
tered with it in the middle of her ironin,’ 


so I guess I’ll have the apples, and 
buckle to at it myself. ere be 
they ?” 

“‘ Well,” replied the deacon, ‘* Thom- 
as has got ’em in the corn-basket. But 
I don’t see jest how he’s goin’ fo let you 
hev the basket to ry out on in there, 
when he’s a usin’ of it out here !”” 

“That’s easy fixed,” said aunty, 
never at a loss. ‘Thomas, you jest 
bring my old rocker out of the kitchen, 
and fetch along the pigs’ pail, so I can 
give ‘em their share, and I’ll set right 

wn here and do all my chores to 
once, while you're doin’ yours.” 

“ That’s right, exactly, aunty !” said 
I, flinging a greening right into the 
barrel of Peck’s Pleasants, in my relief 
at the prospect of some society. I 
firmly believe it is not good for man to 
be alone, in more senses than one ! 

‘* Well, I’d as lieves you should, Miss 
Good’in,” chimed in her ‘old man.” 
Wh feller’s a master hand to or 
and he’s ered away a good spell at 
it, all shone I paste he’s about tuck- 
ered out, for I can’t talk none; them 
pesky boys have mixed these apples till 
there a’n’t no two alike in the bull 
heap !” 

‘Why, husband! do tell!” laughed 
aunty; and I went off for the chair 
and the pail according to orders. And 
while I go, let me take the opportunity 
to praise Aunt Huldah Goodwin, for she 
is one of a thousand—if, indeed, there 
be a thousand of her class left in these 
days of hyper-civilization, education, 

tation, and the angels know what not 


0 h gaax and the like stuff. Such a 
real, genial, healthy, hearty woman; 
such a simple, tender, expansive heart ; 
such sturdy sense, such practical judg- 


ment; all with a vein of most unsus- 
pected poetry running through it, that 
tempered her shrewd insight into men 
with the loveliest sunshine of charity, 
and kept her éyes as open to beauty of 
every nature as her heart was to kind- 
liness:in all its forms. Not of her life- 
ful and mirthful kind come the array 
of moody and melancholy farmers’ 
wives, who, year by year, swell the 
lists of insanity ; no monotony of work 

ressed upon her steady brain till the 
Fine fibres gave way ; she would have 
her laugh as well as her labor, and the 
health that rounded her ample fig- 
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ure and tinged her somewhat wrinkled 
cheek with wintry red, helped both labor 
and laughter to endure the long strain 
of life. She was ‘ Aunt Huldy” to the 
whole village, and I loved her as well as 
if she had a better right to the title, and 
I a better knowledge of her goodness 
than the brief experience of a summer’s 
rustication under her roof afforded. 
However, here are the rocker and the 
pigs’ pail. 

“Set it right down there, Thomas, 
alongside of the steps, so’s I can put 
my feet up and hold the pan even, and 

ut the pail side of me; now, that’s 
d ” 

Hardly was Aunt Huldah settled in 
her chair and at work, before she called 
to her husband in a_half-whisper : 
‘** Deacon! Deacon Good’in! a’n’t that 
Mr. Masters coming down the lane? I 
declare if ’ta’n’t!’’ added she, in a loud- 
er tone; and, pushing away pail and 


pan, she went forward to meet a tall, 
pale man, who came creeping along 
past the pickets by the aid of a cane, 
till suddenly arrested by that cheery 
voice 


“I want to know, Mr. Masters, if 
you’ve got out so far? come in, and set 
down.” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Goodwin,” 
said a somewhat querulous tone; “I 
must go to Miss Peabody’s, to see 
about the singers for Thanksgiving, 
and Harriet’s waiting there for me I 
expect; so I must crawl along.” 

‘* Well, I wish you would stop!” said 
Aunt Huldah. 

“T wish I could, but I can’t. Good- 
day,” answered Mr. Masters; and as he 
turned away I could see he was blind. 
Aunt Huldah came back to her seat 
with a great sigh. 

“Poor cretur! how he does miss 
Love,” said she. I looked up at her 
rather inquiringly. 

““Why, we all do that, don’t we, 


aunty 17” 

“T declare if you didn’t think I 
meant love with a little 1! Law, child, 
I was thinkin’ about his wife, she that 
was Love Brainerd; though it a’n’t 
much odds, for if ever anybody was 
called pretty correct accordin’ to their 
natur’ she was; there was about as 
much love to her as there was in her 
name. She beat all that ever I see for 
livin’ other people’s lives, and doin’ 
their work, and bearin’ their pains. I 
don’t know as she know’d herself 


Love. 
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whether she was most Achsah Root, or 
Jim Whitman, or ’Lonzo Masters, or 
Love Brainerd. I guess she was least 
of the last !”” 

“ Did she live here always? did you 
know her?” said I, eager to betray 
Aunt Huldah into telling a story, and 
privately rejoicing over the success of 
my scheme, as I saw her settle down 
more comfortably into her chair, and 
draw up the pan of apples further into 
her lap. 

** Yes! she was born here; she ’n 
her mother, the widder Brainerd, lived 
a piece up the Portland road quite a 
long spell when Love was small. I 
expect it was real lonesome over there 
nights, though the woods is pretty 
lively in daytime, what with one wild 
cretur’ or ‘nother; and there was 
Tumbling Brook come into the valley 
close by their house, and Rattlesnake 
Mountain riz up right behind’em. But 
it was a good ways off from folks and 
meetin’, and Miss Brainerd wasn’t a 
very high-couraged woman. I guess 
she had some scary times there, though 
she staid because she owned the farm, 
and it was a good strip of medder-land 
after you got down the hillside where 
their house was, and the brook kept it 
wet in the dryest of times. 

‘So Love grew up there: she didn’t 
have no children to be mates for her; 
she kept tight to her mother’s apron- 
string, and if she played in the woods 
Miss Brainerd went along, ’cause the 
child was afraid. Fact is, I guess they 
both got pretty trembly while old Brain- 
erd lived, for he did have the tremens 
like anything before he died, and acted 
more like fury. - Well, Love she used 
to get a little schoolin’, and more play; 
for she wa’n’t a very stubbéd child: her 
cheeks was white, and her wide fore- 
head was most too unnatural lookin’; 
but she did have a pair of clever eyes, 
that’s a fact. I used to tell her she’d 
catched ’em of the squirrels, they was 
so kinder shy and soft: she didn’t smile 
very often, to be sure, but when she 
did it was real sunshiny; and, take her 
all in all, she was a pretty personable 
child, only she was too scary. They 
lived up there till Love was twelve 
year old, and then Miss Brainerd she 
sold the farm and moved into the vil- 
lage jest as ’twas growin’ up here; for 
you see there wa’n’t any village here in 
old times, only two or three houses— 
this one where my grandfather used to 
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live, and one at each end of Sykes’s 
brid d they called it South Taun- 
ton, ’cause it belonged to the town of 
Taunton. But nigh about thirty year 
ago, Squire Smith bought out Sykes’s 
mill-privilege and set up a cotton-fac- 
tory, and built houses for his hands, 
and a brick house for his own, and he 
wanted to call it Smithville; but Miss 
Smith she stuck out for an Ingin name ; 
she wanted it called Pontoosuc, after the 
river: so they battled it a spell, and it 
wa’n’t like to be any better than ’twas 
before, when home comes Malviny Smith 
from York. She always ruled to home, 
and she would have it called Cranberry, 
so Cranberry ’twas. So, as I was tellin’, 
Miss Brainerd moved up here to take 
boarders, and be more sociable like, and 
send Love to the academy. My! what 
apples these be! jest as pithy as pun- 
kins, and tasted like pigweed. Father, 
what do you call these apples?” 

“Them !” said the deacon, noway 
surprised at the interlude, and medita- 
tively regarding the fruit in question. 
‘‘ Well, them’s Good’in epples.” 

“‘T declare! it’s the poorest thing 
of the name that ever I see,” laughed 
Aunt Huldah. 

‘* Well, aunty—about Love?” said 
I, half-impatient and half afraid of los- 
ing the story. 

«Oh, yes! I guess you’re a master- 
hand for stories, a’1?’t you?) What was 
Tatellin’on? Oh, I rec’lect. So Miss 
Brainerd she took a house back of 
Squire Smith’s, and Love she went to 
the ’cademy. There she worked like a 
beaver; but somehow, from havin’ lived 
always alone, and being naturally fear- 
ful and shy, she couldn’t seem to fel- 
lowship with any of her mates; she’d 
only just study and sing; for she did 
sing the most like a brown-thrasher of 
anything I know that a’n’t a bird. 
However, after she’d been two years 
there, and was goin’ on fifteen, Achsah 
Root come from Taunton to board at 
Miss Brainerd’s and go to school; for 
Shubael Sykes, that taught the ’cude- 
my, had a great name for learnin’, and 
Achsah’s pecple were well-to-do, and 
they meant she should have the best 
of Toarain’. Well, she was real hand- 
some; her eyes, and her hair, and her 
teeth, was as bright as a new pin, and 
she had a neat little nose, and color like 
my pink hollyhock; but she wa’n’t a 
real pretty girl for all that. She was 
as proud as a king-bird, and, though 
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she was real smart when she had a 
mind to be, it was as plain as a pike- 
staff that she thought first about Ach- 
sah Root, and after that, other folks 
could take their chance. Besides, she 
was pretty mighty, and I’ve always 
noticed that when folks set up their - 
Ebenezer as if ’twa’n’t never goin’ to 
come down for anybody, it don’t very 
often get so much as joggled. The 
children of this world are wise in their 
generation, the Scripter says, and I 
guess she was one of ’em; so it come 
about that Love, who hadn’t ever had 
anybody very near to her but her 
mother, now come right under Ach- 
sah’s thumb, and why it was, nobody 
could tell, for never was two people so 
different. 

‘¢ But such things come, like rain, on 
the just and the unjust, and the Lord 
orders it. Love followed Achsah, for 
all the world like a spaniel dog; she 
seemed as if she would breathe for her, 
she wasn’t never tired if Achsah liked 
to walk; she always had time to do lit- 
tle jobs of sewing for her when she got 
tired or lazy; she walked her feet nigh 
about off, to get her flowers, or books, 
or anything she wanted; and if Achsah 
was sick there wa’n’t no end to the 
things Love would do for her; she’d 
set up nights and wait on her days: 
I’ve known her bend over the bed-head 
to brush Achsah’s hair till her own lips 
was as white as a sheet with pain; for 
she wasn’t very sturdy, and it’s hard 
work to stand bent over that way; and 
I’ve known her cold nights to be on her 
knees by the hour, rubbin’ Achsah’s 
feet cause she was so dreadful nervous 
she couldn’t get sleep. Well! you 
might think Love would ha’ got paid 
in ,o own coin, for it don’t seem rea- 
sonable to b’lieve that one cretur’ could 
do so much for another and not get 
some on’t back ; but it a’n’t so 
ordered in this wo, Folks is obliged 
to love without help, pretty much as 
the angels do, and they that gets the 
most gives the least: it a’n’t that the 
Scripter means when it says, ‘Give and 
it shall be given unto you.’ I don’t 
doubt but what Ach liked Love 
pretty well, but it wasn’t in her to love 
anybody such a sight better ’n herself. 


. She liked to be waited on and cosseted, 


and jest so long as Love was workin’ 
over her, and doin’ for her, Achsah paid 
her off with pretty looks and words, 
so’t the color would flush up into Love’s 
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pale face, and her eyes would shine, 
and her soft little lips would tremble 
and pucker, and then Achsah ’d laugh, 
and tell her she was ‘a dear little 

se,” but she never spared her none, 
or all that. Lovin’ some folks is jest 
like pickin’ chestnuts out of the burr— 
you keep a prickin’ your fingers all the 
time, and the more you try and kee 
on, the more it pricks: some will stic 
to it till they get the chestnut, and then 
ten to one it’s wormy—them that sticks 
to the burr is apt to be. 

‘* However, loving Achsah so, seemed 
to kind of unlock Love’s feelin’s for other 
people; ’twas jest like openin’ the race 
to a mill-dam ; it seemed as if she couldn’t 
help lovin’ everybody, ‘specially sick 
people and children. I’ve seen her set- 
tin’ on her mother’s steps with half a 
dozen children all over her, lettin’ down 
her hair, kissin’ her eyes, and cheeks, 
and mouth, ticklin’ her throat, and all 
in such a gale, and all bawlin’ after her 
when she fad to go away. Then, when 
anybody took sick in the village, Love 
was always on hand, readin’ to ’em, or 
sendin’ lead or makin’ porridge; 
and all with such pretty, kindly ways, 
it did folks more good to hear her speak 
than it did to have Miss Smith or Mal- 
viny send wine-jelly or soup; there’s 
so much in ways. And I don’t know 
but what that verse of Scripter, I was 
speakin’ of along back, did come to 
pass, after all, in a certain kind of a 
way; for everybody did love Love, 
only jest them she cared the most for. 
However, that’s gettin’ ahead of the 


oe 
““Why, Thomas! there’s a real fair 
apple; a Swaar, too! I guess you’re 
gettin’ too much talk. I’d better stop 
a spell; it’s considerable of a chore to 
work and hear an old woman chatter 
too.” 

“Oh, don’t stop, Aunt Huldah, don’t! 
I shall be as careful— but I do want 
the story. I wish I had ever seen Love 
Brainerd.” 

“« Well, if you want to see her, there’s 
a d’queer’type of her down to Harri’k 
Case’s, where she boarded, but it don’t 
favor her much; it’s like most all of 
them picturs, dreadful black lookin.’ 
To be sure, it’s her eyes, and her nose, 
and her mouth, and her handkerchief- 
pin, and a square collar I giv’ her my- 
self when she was married—but for all 
that, ’ta’n’t Love ; it hasn’t got her real, 
livin’ sweet look. I suppose it’s like 
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her, for they say the sun don’t lie; but 
I shouldn’t never know it. So, about 
two years after Achsah Root come to 
Cranberry, her father died, and they 
found he’d giv’ the farm, out an’ out, 
to her step-mother, and left Achsah 
only a thousand dollars in the bank 
and a home forever and always in the 
old house; but that’s a queer way to 
leave a home to anybody; for how are 
you goin’ to tell what it means? If 
Taosked it left to her to give anybody, 
it would have meant house, and board, 
and fire, and lights, and waitin’ on jest 
like a real home; but Miss Root made 
it out different. She calkulated it 
meant only Achsah’s bed-room, and 
was ‘goin’ to charge for board and all 
that; so Achsah knew she meant to 
have her pull up stakes and go, for 
nobody could pay that out of the inter- 
est-money from a thousand dollars. We 
was sorry for the child, but she 
didn’t pine none—she was too proud. 
Miss Brainerd got her a place in the 
factory, and she come to Cranberry for 
good, boardin’ where she always had; 
so Love was pretty nigh set up. Well, 
things went on much as they used to 
for a while, only the next winter Love 
exper’enced religion and joined the 
church. It didn’t appear as if it made 
so much change in her as ’twould in 
most folks; but I expect it was more 
like a growth to the best part of her 
natur’, and a leavin’ off whatever there 
was in it contrary to grace—for it can’t 
be denied she had naturally a high 
sperit; but now she grew more and 
more meek, and didn’t never fret when 
her work was the hardest, but she ap- 
peared more and more sot upon Achsah, 


and oneasy enough about her speritual 
state, for she hadn’t got no more reli- 
gion than a poppy-head, as she showed 
plain enough by-and-by. Long about 
the spring-time, there come a young 


man from Colebrook—James Whitman 
by name—a second cousin of my hus- 
band’s sister-in-law, to set up for an 
overseer in the factory. He boarded at 
our house, and appeared to be a likely 
feller enough—good lookin’ and smart, 
and with real insinuatin’ ways, but he 
wa’n’t very reliable. Well, Achsah was 
gone back to Taunton for a spell, her 
own aunt was weakly, and she’d sent 
for her to come and stay there with her 
for company, while her husband was 
gone out West. So one night I was 
goin’ to Miss Brainerd’s of an errand, 
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and the deacon he had the rheumatiz 
so bad that James step’t along with me 
it was so dark, and jest as he got to the 
door, we heerd Love singin’. I declare 
it did beat ali! I couldn’t think of no- 
thin’ but a brown thrasher on top of a 
white birch, just singin’ because it 
couldn’t help it, and thinkin’ of nothin’ 
only feelin’ the sun, and the pin 
smells, and the sweet summer wind. 
James was clean beat. ‘Aunt Hul- 
dah,’ says he, as spry as anything, 
‘I'll go in and wait for you: I'd jest as 
lieves.’ ‘Well,’ sez I. I knew too much 
to say anything more. So we come in, 
and I made him acquainted with all the 
folks there was in the keepin’-room, 
and there was several boarders, but he 
sot right down ’longside of Love, and 
chippered away real brisk. *T'was me 
that had to wait for him, I tell you! but 
finally I got up and went, and he had 
to. After that he found his way alone 
to Miss Brainerd’s pretty often; and, 
though it didn’t all turn out as it oughter 
—accordin’ as we thought it oughter, at 
least—I do think he was about as fond 
of Love in them days as ever a young 
feller was of a girl, without stoppin’ to 
think whether he was in pious earnest to 
marry her or not. The worst of it all 
was, that Love was as believin’ as she 
was lovin’—she hadn’t no kind of guile 
about her no more’n a baby; she thought 
folks meant all they said and all they 
did, for she was too true and faithful 
herself ever to mistrust other folks; 
and she hadn’t lived long enough to 
find out the Scripter fact, that all men 
are liars. 

“Tt wa’n’t strange, neither, when you 
come to think of it, that she should 
like Jim Whitman. He was a real 
likely young man to look at, and he 
was jest as good as pie to Love; he 
took her to walk off in the woods; 
he got her posies, and winter-greens, 
and red leaves, and all sorts o’ fancies ; 
he lent her books, and taught her new 
hymn-tunes; and, last of all, he got 
round her the cutest way a man can get 
round a woman—makin’ of her talk re- 
ligion to him, for he wa’n’t a professor ; 
and he made Love think she was doin’ 
him lots of good, while all the time she, 
poor, dear, simple little soul, was takin’ 
him deeper and deeper into her feelin’s 
and her prayers, till, before she know’d 
it, she’d got to love him better even 
than Achsah. 

“Now, folks say it a’n’t accordin’ to 
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natur’ for a woman to do 80, that it’s 
unfeminine and all that. I want to 
know if it’s any worse in a girl to love 
a man that gives her every chance to 
love him, except ‘askin’ her in words, 
than ’tis for her to begin straight off 
the minute he says ‘snip,’ when she 
ha’n’t had no thoughts of him before? 
I tell you I’d give jest as much for such 
love as I zal for a corn-sheller that'll 
g° when you turn the crank and not 
efore. Love Brainerd wa’n’t no ma- 
chine; and, if folks would only own 
it, there a’n’t no woman worth havin’ 
that a’n’t like her dbout them things. 
It’s women folks that keep that 
up, ’cause they don’t want to own the 
truth to men ;‘it’s enough to m "em 
without havin’ ’em jaw at you all the 
time for likin’ ’em before you was 
asked. Well, folks said all over Cran- 
berry that James and Love was keepin’ 
company; but when they taxed her 
with it, she turned as red as a beet, and 
said ’twa’n’t no such thing—he was a 
good friend of her’n, and she wished 
they wouldn’t say no more about it. 
So, when they see it pestered her, they 
let it be, and D’lieved it all the 
more. 

‘‘In about six months, Achsah came 
back to Cranberry, and went to Miss 
Brainerd’s again; and, of course, Loye 
was dreadful glad to see her, the more 
that she hadn’t never kept one of her 
thoughts from Achsah; and, though 
she’d writ as frequent as she could 
afford to, yet it wa’n’t like a real talk. 
So Achsah had heerd enough about 
Jim Whitman to know what he was, 
before he come round as usual to spend 
the evenin’. At first he didn’t appear 
to take to Achsah so much as I was’ 
afeard he would, for I knew how much 
more men folks think of looks than they 
do of actions; but somehow, thoug 
Love couldn’t hold a candle to Achsah 
for beauty, she was really pleasanter to 
look at lately, for she’d got a little mite 
of red in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
as soft and bright as them two little 

onds be under the Ridge, and her face 
ooked so restful and Pappy all the 
time with a smile comin’ and goin’ jest 
as if the clouds blowed over it the way 
they do on our medder lot of a June 
day. But Jim was polite to Achsah, 
and she was pretty-mighty to him at 
first; she wa’n’t never very simple in 
her ways; she’d fly round like a wood- 
cock when you're close onto its nest, 
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so’s to make folks come after her, and 
what with her good looks, and her 
wheedlin’ ways, and her keepin’ off at 
first, and then lettin’ him get a chink, 
to see into her feelin’s as ’twere, she 
got an even chance with Love in Whit- 
man’s idees before three months was 
gone by. 

“ Well! I see ’twas as good as over 
with Love, but I held my tongue, and 
Love she didn’t see nothing. She heerd 
Achsah laugh at him behind his back 
and before his face, and she tried her 
best to make him like Achsah, because 
she loved ’em both; but he wouldn’t 
give in, he’d tell her, jest as he told me, 
when I had a spell of talk with him, that 
Achsah didn’t suit him—she was too 

roud and selfish for a woman—he liked 

er looks and her smartness, but he 
didn’t love her near so well as he did 
Love, and nobody else did. 

**T don’t know what did ail Achsah; 
she was bound to turn his head, I b’lieve ; 
she acted like a sperit, first on and 
then off, till he was fairly off the hooks, 
and finally acted as if he didn’t know 
what he did do when she come near 
him. After a while, Love began to 
think some thoughts about it; but she 
was so good, she took herself to task for 
thinkin’ such things, when they’d both 
said so much to the contrary so many 
times, so she stuck to her text, and 
spared no pains to set off Achsah to 
Jim, and him to her, as if some kind of 

ssession was in her to make her own 

din a thorn-bush. At last, natur’ 
was too strong for her, she couldn’t help 
but see what was goin’ on, and she 
grow’d thin as a shadder, and pale as a 
white-ash stick; everybody said she 
was in a decline, and she looked it, for 
certain, but still she kept about, her 
dear, sweet eyes lookin’ as if the tears 
stood in them all the time, till they got 
that, and looked as though they 
was dreened of all the life, and her lips 
sot in such a wishful, quiet, helpless 
kind of a way, I used to get my eyes 
full a lookin’ at her ’crost the meetin’- 
house, for I was married to a good hus- 
band by that time, and was as happ 
as the day is long, and I had great bel. 
in’ for folks that wa’n’t. 

“Well, before long, Achsah Root 
comes to me, and says she: 

*Miss Good’in, I’d like to have a 
little talk with you!’ 

“*Very well,’ says I, ‘it’s a good 
time, Achsah—set right down—my 
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chores is all done up, and husband he’s 
off in the wood-lot.’ 

‘So, after a little spell, she sets to 
and asks me if I know’d anything about 
Jim Whitman’s folks, and whether he 
was altogether reliable or not. Well, 
I hadn’t nothin’ to say against him, but 
I was chokin’ to speak my mind to 
Achsah. 

‘+ So,’ says I, ‘he is going to marry 
Love Brainerd. I think it’s time; 
they’ve kept company so long, and 
Love is so bound up in him.’ 

“She did turn: real red, ‘Oh no, 
Miss Good’in !’ says she, ‘you mistake; 
the truth is, James Whitman offered to 
me last night, and, as I haven’t any of 
my own people here, I came to you for 
a little advice.’ 

““*Did you tell Love?’ says I, as 
soon’s I could speak steady. 

“**No, I haven’t. I thought it was 
best not to say much about it till it was 
settled.’ 

‘For once in my life, I did let my 
sperit take the bit between its teeth and 
set off. I was as mad as a hornet, and 
I had to sting. I riz right up from 
where I set, and flung my knittin’ onto 
the stand—‘Achsah Root!’ says I, 
‘you’ve done a God-forsaken thing, and 
I don’t see how you have got the face 
to tell on’t. There’s Love Brainerd’s 
spent herself on you like a little dog, 
and you’ve stepped in and wheedled her 
out of the only thing she could begrudge 
you, and broke her heart. I don’t 
say but what Jim Whitman’s reliable 
enough for you—a man that don’t know 
his own mind is plenty good enough for 
you to manage, and I wish you may get 
him! Poor, dear Love!’ So, with that, 
I fetched a long breath, for I was like 
to cry, and, though Achsah looked - 
ker and tongs at me, she spoke kind 0’ 
humble when I’d done, for I'd told her 
bare truth for once, and folks that a’n’t 
used to it feel sort of stunned when it 
does perk up in their faces. 

‘6+ Well!’ says she. ‘I can’t help 
Love’s liking him, Miss Good’in ; if he 
likes me the best, and I like him, I don’t 
see as I’ve done any wrong. I don’t 
want to make him unhappy.’ 

“* My soul! thinks I, I wonder if the 
cretur is a woman or an iceberg! So I 
spoke out loud— : 

“*’ve said my say, Achsah, and, if 
you can get round your own feelin’s 
about right and wrong that way, you 
can’t get round mine. If ’twas worth 
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battlin’ it out with you, I’d ask you how 
things looked six months ago, betwixt 
him and her; but I know you’ve fenced 
off your lot, so I won’t set no more this- 
tles in it than there is now. I hope the 
Lord ‘ll forgive you, but I can’t feel to 
et.’ 

‘ “So, with that, she says ‘Good- 
night !? and the next day I heerd she 
was gone to Taunton, and, in about six 
weeks, Miss Brainerd brought me over a 
piece of the weddin’ cake, for she hadn’t 
suspected nothin’; she thought Love 
wouldn’t never have him, ’cause he was- 
n’t a professor, and Love never laid her 
troubles on her mother’s shoulders. I 
couldn’t taste that cake, though. I giv 
it to Rover, jest as soon as her back 
was turned. 

“The next Sunday I see Love, was 
to church, lookin’ as if death was writ 
on her face; her lips was set, and her 
eyes shiny, and she walked home with 
one of the boarders, talkin’ and laughin’ 
too loud for the Sabbath. I couldn’t 
feel to speak with her, because my voice 
was shaky. 

‘“‘T heerd she said she was well, but I 
got her over to my house one afternoon 
about a week after Achsah had come 
back and settled down t’other side of 
the mills, in Whitman’s house he’d just 
built. 

“TI sent for Love to come and get 
some yeller gourd-seed, and when she 
come into the keepin’-room and I got 
hold of her, I knew by the feel of her 
hot and dry hand that she was in a slow 
fever, and I made her own up she was 
so the biggest patt of the time. Well, 
I see she was near about heart-sick, so 
I sot down by her, and draw’d her head 
down onto my shoulder and kissed her. 
I expect she knew what I meant, for in 
less ’n a minute she begun to cry, great, 
hot, slow tears, and then a real thunder- 
shower—and I let her—I knew ’twould 
cool her, and she told me afterward 
them was the first tears she had cried. 
After a spell she stopped, and lifted up 
her head as weak as a baby, so J laid 
her down on the sofa, and got my knit- 
tin’, and set down by her, and didn’t 
say nothin’, but I hummed an old 
hymn-tune till I see the steady look 
comin’ back to her eyes; then sez I: 
‘Love, you set a great deal by chil- 
dren, don’t you ?’ 

“** Yes, Ido, Miss Good’in,’ says she ; 
‘they’re about all there is worth lovin’, 
I think.’ 
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‘** Well,’ sez I again, ‘Miss Loomis 
is goin’ to leave the little school ; don’t 
you think you’d feel better to take it? 
it ain’t hard work, and there’s singin’ to 
do, and the children all love you; I 
guess you could have it over anybody 
else’s head.’ 

“IT see a little gleam a shinin’ over 
her face. 

“«*You’re very good to think of it,’ 
sez she sorrowfully, ‘but I-don’t think 
the school-committee would trust me.’ 

‘“«* Yes, they will, though, Love, for I 
heerd Mr. Sykes recommendin’ of you 
to-day. I spoke to him yesterday, 
though I said I didn’t know as you'd be 
willin’.’ 

‘‘So she riz up, and put her arms 
round my neck and kissed me, and we 
was good friends from that time forrard, 
always. 

“Miss Loomis wa'n't to leave for a 
month or so, and I kep’ Love with me 
all I could. I saw she was gettin’ into 
a poor way; she didn’t believe what any- 
body said; she mistrusted everybody’s 
actions, and was as jealous of folks’ 
words and looks as if the whole world 
was set to work to hate and deceive her. 
Poor child! it went to my soul to think 
how she’d eat the tree of knowledge, 
and puckered her mouth all up, and I 
did feel hard on them that giv’ it to her, 
after all her lovin’ ways to them! 
However, I knew ’twa’n’t no use to row 
ag’inst the tide, so I said nothin’, but 
I used to get her to drive me off when 
the deacon was too busy, over to Scran- 
ton, and Poleville, and round the woods, 
to all the sightly places there is round 
here; our old horse was real steady, 
and I’d take the baby, so then after a 
little I would give her the child to hold, 
sayin’ my arms was tired, and I’d drive. 
I knew it was better than medicine to 
her when I see them little pink — 
curled round her’n, and the small face 
smnilin’ up into her eyes till she couldn’t 
help to smile back again. Sometimes 
I'd lay it in an oneasy way, so she’d 
have to lift, and coax, and kiss it, and I 
knew when she'd got it hugged up to 
her, and had coo’ed it half asleep, so’s 
she couldn't stir without wakin’ it, that 
she would be content if we was drivin’ 
all day. 

‘So, by help of grace, and her own 
lovin’ heart, and time, and steady work, 
before she’d kept a quarter’s school, I 
see she was gettin’ some of the lines 
rubbed off her lonesome-lookin’ fore- 








bonds and, after a year had gone by, 
e’d got to be more like Love Brainerd 
again than I’d ever thought she would 
be. However, I mistrusted that she 
couldn’t never care for Achsah again, 
for I couldn't, I am sure—but Love was 
better than I. I don’t know now how 
it first come about, but after a while I 
heerd she was over there now and then, 
and when Achsah’s first baby was took 
sick Love watched it and nursed it till 
it wrastled through; and things looked 
as if there hadn’t been no difference be- 
tween ’em ever. Somehow I was all 
amazed, and I wanted to know how it 
was. I knew well enough how Achsah 
come round ; she was clear selfish; she 
didn’t care for nobody else, so long as 
all went pretty straight for her pleasure ; 
but, just so soon as she was in trouble, 
she could be as good and lovin’ as you 
please, and Jim Whitman was another 
of her sort; but Love’s side on’t puzzled 
me. SolI says to her one day, as she 
was settin’ on my door-step with my 
little Eben in her arms: ‘ Love,’ says I, 
‘do you care for Achsah Whitman at all 
now !’ 

“+ Yes, I do, Aunt Goodwin,’ says 
Love, lookin’ up at me with eyes as 
clear as Eben’s, and as deep as a well— 
‘I love her dearly.’ 

*« * As much as ever ?’ 

““*Yes, but not as well. I don’t 
respect her, aunty, but I love her. I 
can’t help it.’ 

‘“« « Well,’ says I, clear beat, ‘I think 
that is grace !’ 

“ «No it a’n’t,’ says Love; ‘it is 
most all nature. I suppose it did help 
me to forgive her to think how God 
forgave me, but I loved her before, 
always.’ 

“Then there come a soft look into 
her eyes, and she kind of drooped ’em, 
and I see a bright little drop on her 
long eye-winkers—‘ And, aunty, I love 
her enough to be glad she is happy, 
any way.’ 

“Thinks I—‘ your mother gev you 
the right name’—but I said nothin’. 

‘‘ About this time Alonzo Masters, a 


young man who’d taught singin’ to 


Taunton, come over to Cranberry, to 
set up a school there. He was a pitiful 
cretur ; for, when he was but a babe, 
he took the small-pox, and lost his eye- 
sight for good; and, besides, he always 
enjoyed poor health after that: and now 
his mother, who’d always cared for him, 
ihad died, and he didn’t want to stay to 
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Taunton no more, but come to Miss 
Brainerd’s to board. There he tried to 
do for himself, but he made a poor hand 
at it, and Love, with her kindly, help- 
ful ways, couldn’t keep from waitin’ on 
him no mor’n a brook can keep from 
runnin’ down hill; besides, she took 
lessons of him, and he’d set and listen 
to her voice as if he was drinkin’ it in, 
till he most forgot to teach her. 

‘Things went on so for quite a spell; 
and, as Tabsnen see most of the 
game, I see pretty soon that he was 
hangin’ on to Love for the breath of 
his life. He wa’n’t never easy away 
from her. He fretted like a sick baby 
when she went off to school, and he ke 
waitin’ for her by the door as steady 
as the hop-vine ’longside of him. One 
day I come along and stepped in to see 
Miss Brainerd; and, finding him alone 
on the door-sill, I set down for a bit of 
talk, and, just then, Achsah Whitman 
passed and nodded. She looked real 
well that day; and, after she got by, 
says I— 

‘© « Well, you’re real pretty, that’s a 
fact!’ 

‘© *Who?’ says he. 

‘¢*Miss Whitman—she that jest 
went past the door.’ 

** «Not anywhere as pretty as Love, 
though, Miss Goodwin,’ says he, as peart 
as the primer, and kind of triumphant 
like. 

‘* «Why, Mr. Masters !’ says I, ‘ what 
makes you say so?’ 

‘* « Because I hear Love's voice, Miss 
Goodwin, ‘and I know she must be 
lovely, she speaks so.’ 

“+ Well, I declare, you’re right,’ 
says I; but I did pity the poor cretur, 
for I never thought Love would trust 
or care for a man again. However, I 
don’t make nor mar in love-scrapes— 
I’d as soon try to help a bird build its 
nest—so I left things to Providence, 
and they got took care of as they gene- 
rally do. 

‘About a month after that, Love 
come over to my house one night, and 
she got me out into the stoop, and put 
her head in my lap, and, says she, soft- 
ly, but very. plain— 

**¢ Aunty, I’m going to marry Mr. 
Masters.’ 

““* Why, Love Brainerd!’ says I, 
‘you don’t tell me! My dear child, 
for mercy’s sakes, do you know what 
you are a doin’? Do you love him 
as’—she broke right in— 
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“* ¢] know, aunty, but I never shall 
love anybody that way again; and I do 
feel so sorry for him—he’s sick, and 
blind, and ionely. I wonder who would 
ever take care of him, if I should leave 
him alone? I feel as if God had sent 
him to me, and spoken about it.’ 

‘ ¢ But, Love, it’s a dreadful thing to 
get such an idea into your head, if you 
don’t love him. It a’n’t right. You 
can’t get away if once you marry him, 
think of that!’ 

“ *T don’t want to get away, aunty. 
Nobody cares for him but me, and I 
should make him so happy. What am 
I good for but to spend and be spent 
for somebody ? and who needs it more 
than he ?’ 

“* Well, I couldn’t say no more—I 
felt kind of solemn. She was too near 
like the folks in the Revelations that 
was clothed in white garments, for me 
to trouble her thoughts with the wisdom 
of this world; so I stooped down and 
kissed her ; and, when she went away, I 
couldn’t feel to fret over it; for, if ever 
anybody was in the Lord’s keepin’, I 
knew she was. 

“‘ After a few months they was mar- 
ried, and it come about just as I didn’t 
darst to hope it would. Love was the 


completest woman that ever I see, and, 


beginnin’ with pity, she was as tender 
of ’Lonzo as if he’d been a little baby ; 
and it a’n’t in any real woman’s heart, 
*specially such a one as Love, to see 
anything hanging onto her for dear life 
without learnin’ to love it. Beside, she 
was lonely enough before—she hadn’t 
anybody to love her mor’n all the world 
put together—and she see Achsah Root 
flourishin’ like a green bay-tree, so’s she 
couldn’t well help wonderin’ why one 
should be taken and t’other left, and that 
cross was hard to bear, I expect, though 
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she didn’t never say nothin’. But now 
she acted for all the world like my scarlet 
runner that Old Red trod acrost one day 
when the boys left the gate open, and 
crushed it down into the mud; and there 
it lay, kind of tuckered out, till one of 
the feelers got blowed against the pick- 
ets, and cotched hold, and lifted itself 
up, ring by ring, till the whole fence- 
post was red with its blows, and covered 
with the green leaves. 

** Love loved him a sight better than 
ever she had loved Jim Whitman. He 
was a better man. His ’flictions had 
made him pious, and he was nigh about 
as good as a sick and fretted man can 
be, and he wa’n’t never cross to Love 
nor sete! he loved her a heap too 
much to hurt her, anyway. He thought 
she was most good enough to say his 
prayers to, and she wasn’t never willin’ 
to be out of his sight. So the Lord re- 
warded her in this world; for, though 
most folks didn’t think ’twas any re- 
ward, I knew it was the nearest to hea- 
ven to her to be loved so, and to love 
back again. 

‘‘ They lived there to Miss Brainerd’s 
twenty year, she bein’ his eyes and life, 
and he bein’ like her heart, till she took 
sick, last fall, of a low fever, and died. 
I was with her the last night, and he 
too. 
‘‘ Tdid wish he could ’a seen those eyes. 
They looked after him as if the Lord 
had touched ’em, so’s they could speak 
when she couldn’t. She died a luokin’ 
at him so, with both her hands in his’n, 
and he sot there six hours after she was 
gone to glory, and I guess she went 
right off. 

“Tom, give me some more apples! 
Where in creation is my silk handker- 
chief? I declare! I thought I hed done 
cryin’ for Love Brainerd !” 
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LIFE AT THE ORIGINAL WATER-CURE. 


I. 


INSTALLATION AT GRAEFENBERG. 


par whole landscape was buttered 
with sunshine, when we sallied 
out, to climb the long hill—half way 
up which, shone the white-washed 
walls of the great Silesian Water- 
cure. It was, nevertheless, the weath- 
er of a belated spring; so cool that 
we covered ourselves, against its breath, 
with our winter over-coats. I will 
also remark (begging the public’s par- 
don for mentioning such a thing), that 
we were, one and all, stoutly under- 
clothed with flannel ; and I wish particu- 
lar, notice to be taken of this fact, as it 
is of considerable interest when taken in 
connection with the butterfly costume 
in which we fluttered about a few days 
afterward. 

Through streets of solid stone-and- 
plaster houses, we passed into a narrow 
sweep of meadows, and crossed a lively 
brook of clear water, variously useful in 
washing invalids and dirty clothes. In 
the shop windows were displayed huge 
brogans, stout canes shod with iron, 
drinking-horns, and pretty cups of Bo- 
hemian glass, all significant of the tee- 
total peripatetic society into whose 
haunts we were about to venture. Half 
way up the hill we came to a little fount- 
ain, where a solitary individual was 
swallowing water, with an air as if he 
thought very small beer of the liquid, 
but supposed it was good for him. Some 
hundred yards further on, was another 
eostive fountain, dripping from the base 
of an obelisk of gray stone, on which 
shone the inscription: ‘AU GENIE 
DE L’EAU FROIDE.” 

From here onward, we met numbers 
of people of a cheerfully erazed appear- 
ance, wandering, confusedly, hither and 
thither, like ants when you scatter their 
nest, all of them shabbily attired—some 
in linen, as if in derision of our flannels 
—some bare-headed, with clipped hair, 
others with towels about their temples— 
their pockets bulky with glass cups, or 
their shoulders harnessed with drinking- 
horns. Most of them carried thick 
canes, and raced up the eminences 
like Christian climbing the hill Diffi- 
culty. Ladies, too, were visible, shoe- 
less and stockingless, wading through 
the dewy grass, their feet burning with 


what Doctor Johnson would have called 
auroral frigidity and herbiferous fric- 
tion. They all kept in constant motion, 
and seemed never to speak to each 
other, reminding me of those bewildered 
knights in Ariosto’s enchanted palace, 
who wandered perpetually up and down, 
hearing the voices of dear friends, but 
seeing no one. The centre of move- 
ment for this distracted crowd was an 
irregular square—stony and verdureless 
—on one side of which rose two enor- 
mous ghastly buildings, with multitudin- 
ous windows, constituting the estab- 
lishment proper; while, opposite these, 
at various distances, glared low,  white- 
washed cottages, also. used for the 
stowage and cleansing of a vast invalid- 
ism. From a concave in the masonry 
of the outer stairway to the principal 
edifice, gushed a hearty little jet of 
water, abundantly supplying the horns 
and cups which were continually pre- 
sented to its humid mouth. 

Priessnitz was absent for the nonce 
at Freiwaldau ; but a bathman led us to 
the superintendent of the establishment. 
Entering a side-door, we mounted to 
the dining-hall, with our handkerchiefs 
to our offended nostrils; for the landlord 
of the Golden Star had not misrepre- 
sented the perfumes which haunted the 
building. Our first supposition was, 
that these smells arose from decayed 
patients, who had got water-logged and 
mouldy from having been kept too long 
under treatment; but our guide through 
this rancid region favored us with a 
more humane, and, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, amore probable explanation. In 
Silesia, as in Syria, the natives still pre- 
serve a venerable custom, derived, I 
presufne, from Noah’s ark, of uniting 
stable and dwelling-house under one 
roof. The Arabs, indeed, keep hogs 
out of their cellars, and are not apt to 
overcrowd them with cows and calves; 
but the Silesians despise or ignore these 
fastidious precautions, and, consequent- 
ly, our noses were in great indignation. 

Bare, creaking stairways and floors 
brought us to a prodigious desert of an 
eating-room, varied by an oasis of table 
(land), and scattered with caravans of 
unpainted chairs in lieu of camels. The 
superintendent—a short, flabby man, 
with a baldish crown, an apple-dumpling 
face, and white eyes—came to receive 
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us. I have forgotten the exact price 
which he demanded for board and lodg- 
ing; but it was something extremely in- 
significant—not more, certainly, than 
three dollars a week. It was so much 
like gratuitous hospitality, that we sent 
a porter to the Golden Star for our 
trunks, and followed the superintendent 
to one of the cottages. We found it a 
very rustic one, built of raw clap-boards, 
and approached through a puddle, the 
overrunnings of a neighboring water- 
trough. It had begun life, indeed, as a 
stable; but we objected very little to 
that, as the scent of quadruped life 
had been totally exercised from its 
breezy chambers. The floors and par- 
titions were of the consistency of paste- 
board, and we saw at once that, if we 
did not wish to disturb our neighbors, 
we must live in a whisper. Everything 
was of unsophisticated pine—the walls, 
the narrow bedsteads, the chairs, and 
the aguish wash-stands. 

There were only three chambers for 
four of us, and but one of them was 
double-bedded and double-chaired. We 
tossed up kreutzers for the single rooms. 
Irwine got one of them, and Burroughs 
the other. While the trunks were com- 
ing we commenced a dance, in celebra- 
tion of our advent, thinking that, per- 
haps, we should never feel like it again. 
Presently we heard a yell of fury from 
some profundity below, accompanied by 
a double knock against the floor under 
our feet, from what seemed to be a pair 
of boots. We paused in our shaker ex- 
ercises, questioning what abodes of tor- 
ture might exist beneath us, and what 
lost mortal or demon might inhabit 
them. We afterwards found that a 
neuralgic Russian lived on the first floor, 
and that, feeling annoyed by our clamor, 
he had sought to mend matters by howl- 
ing and throwing his shoe-leather about. 

Presently, we all gathered in the 
passage to catechise a young English- 
man, who was, also, (in) stalled in our 
ex-stable. Having been three months 
under treatment, he could give us some 
idea of what we were to do and to suffer ; 
but, in the very middle of his talk, he 
was imperiously summoned away, by a 
moist, cool executioner, armed with a 
wet sheet. In a moment more we heard, 
with mingled mirth and horror, the rasp- 
ing splash of the dripping linen, as it 
fell upon our friend’s devoted body ; and, 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, we saw 
him hurry out, with wet locks, and make 
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off, at a shivering canter, for the moun- 
tain paths. 

By half-past twelve we were bearing 
our empty, expectant stomachs up and 
down the great eating-hall. Patients 
followed patients through the creaking 
doors, until nearly two hundred sick, 
blind, and deformed people were hun- 
grily patrolling around the long tables. 
Right or ten neat, curiously white-faced 
damsels hurried in and out, loaded with 

iles of plates, or with monstrous 
oaves, of what seemed to be mahoga- 
ny bread. Presently they all entered 
in a column, bearing spacious, smoking 
platters of meat and vegetables, pre- 
pared, as I afterwards found, by cooks 
of Satan’s providing. No other signal 
was necessary to the famished invalids, 
who immediately made for the tables 
at a pace which reminded one of the 
fast-trotting boarders of a Western ho- 
tel. However sick they may have been 
in other respects, they were certainly 
well enough to eat; and I think I 
never saw, before nor since, such an 
average large appetite among such a 
number of people. A disgracefully 
dirty man, with an ugly swelled face, 
who sat on our left, filled his plate three 
or four inches deep with every kind of 
provender, ate it up, and then did it 
again, and a third time, as if it were no 
feat at all. We afterwards learned that 
Priessnitz counseled his patients to 
eat all they wished, the more the bet- 
ter; for the old. peasant was as per- 
verscly ignorant of a stomach as if he 
carricd a crop and digested with peb- 
bles, like a chicken; maintaining, 
among other heresies, that a water- 
patient’s gastric powers should be 
strengthened by hard work, as much as 
his legs by hard walking. Partly, in 
consequence of this monstrous theory, 
and partly, because of the native sav- 
ageness of Silesian cookery, the food 
was of the worst description, consist- 
ing of*such horrors as veal ten ‘days 
old, sauer kraut, and the most unsus- 


ceptible dough-balls. Such a diet would 
produce a galloping dyspepsia in any 
one who was not invigorated by fre- 

uent baths and wet aye but, as 
things were, I imagine that no t 
pra: was done, and that, in a qonbein 
way, two hundred ostriches could not 


have digested better. A man, who 
takes four cold duckings per diem, 
walks five or six miles after each of 
them, and wears a wet bandage over 





his abdomen, may confide, even to reck- 
lessness, in his gastric juices. 

When we came to discuss the dough- 
balls above-mentioned, a German as- 
tonished us, by saying that they were 
the favorite dish of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand of Austria. ‘* Yes,” said he, 
‘‘ with those they coax him to sign 
state papers. He is rather childish 
now; and thinks it is a great bore to be 
always putting his signature to procla- 
mations and treaties. Accordingly, 
Schwartzenberg tells him that, if he 
will write his name so many times, he 
shall have dough-balls for dinner.” 

Our meal closed with spacious fruit- 
ies, not much less than two feet in 
iameter. All these indigestibles gave 

our stomachs exercise until six o’clock, 
when the table was set again with the 
fragments of the mahogany loaves, and 
pitchers of sweet and sour milk. At 
ten we went to bed, and discovered that 
we were expected to keep warm with 
one blanket apiece, although the wea- 
ther was chilly enough to palliate the 
use of four. For fear of a wet sheet, 
however, or some other such cold com- 
fort, we took care to call for no addi- 
tional covering, and supplied the hiatus 
for the night with our plaids and over- 
coats. 


II. 
FIRST DIPS IN GRAEFENBERG. 


Ear ty in the morning, Priessnitz came 
into our room, followed by Franz, the 
bathman, and by Irwine, who lent him- 
self as interpreter.. I saw before me a 
medium-sized person, with weather-beat- 
en features ; a complexion which would 
have been fair but for deep sun-burn ; 
eyes of blue inclining to gray; thin 
light-brown hair touched in with silver, 
and an expression reserved, composed, 
grave, and earnest. He sometimes 
smiled very pleasantly, but he spoke 
little, and wore, in general, an air of 

uiet, simple dignity. Altogether, I 

elt as if phe in the presence of a 
kindly -tempered man of superior mind, 
accustomed to command, and habitual- 
ly confident in his own powers. I after- 
wards observed that he kept the same 
impassive self-possession in the pres- 
ence of every one, were it even the 
highest noble of the Austrian em- 


ire. 
He listened to a brief history of my 
malady, seeming very indifferent to its 
past symptoms, but examining attent- 
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ively the color of my skin, and the 
development of my muscles. He then 
ordered the wet sheet to be spread, 
and signed me to stretch myself in it. 
As soon as I had measured my length 
on the dripping linen, Franz folded me 
up rapidly, and then packed me thickly 
in blankets and coverlets, as if I were 
a batch of dough set away to rise. 
Neuville fullowed my damp example; 
and our teeth were soon chattering in 
chilly sympathy. Having noted the in- 
tensity of our ague, as if it were a 
means of judging what degree of vigor 
in the treatment we could bear, Priess- 
nitz marched off to survey the agonies 
of Irwing and Burroughs. Neuville 
and I remained as fixed, and nearly as 
moist, as King Log in the pond, but 
in a state of anguish far beyond the 
capacities of that solid potentate. We 
were so cold that we could not speak 
plainly, and shivered until] our bedsteads 
caught the infection. Then a change 
came—a graduated, almost unconsci- 
ous change to warmth—and, at the end 
of ten minutes, it was hard to say whe- 
ther we were uncomfortable or not. A 
few minutes more brought a sensation 
of absolute physical pleasure, and I 
began to think that, after all, water was 
my element, and that it was quite a mis- 
take that I was not furnished with tasty 
red fins like a perch,or a convenient long 
tail, for sculling, like a polliwog. 

Just at this pleasant stage of the ex- 
periment, when I would have been glad 
to continue it longer, Priessnitz came 
back and declared us ready for the 
pienge-he, Franz turned up the 

lanket so as to leave my feet and 
ankles free, shod me with a pair of 
straw slippers, set me unsteadily up- 
right, like a staggering ninepin, took 
firm hold of my envelopments be- 
hind, and started me on my pilgrimage. 
I set off at the rate of a furlong an 
hour, which was the top of my possi- 
ble speed under the circumstances. 
Forming alittle procession, with Priess- 
nitz ahead as the officiating priest, 
then myself as the walking corpse, and 
then Franz as sexton, we moved sol- 
emnly on, until we reached a stairway 
leading into a most gloomy and low- 
spirited cellar. Dark, rude, dirty flag- 
stones were visible at the bottom; 
while, from an unseen corner, bubbled 
the threatening voice of a runlet of wa- 
ter. The stair was so steep, and the 
steps so narrow, that it seemed impos- 
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sible to descend without pitching for- 
ward, and, confiding myself desperately 
to the attraction of gravitation, I cau- 
tiously raised my left foot, made a pivot 
of the right one, wheeled half a diame- 
ter, settled carefully down six inches, 
wheeled back again to a front face, 
brought my dextral foot down, and 
found myself on the first step. Ten 
repetitions of this delicate and compli- 
cated mancéuvre carried me to the floor- 
ing of the cellar. 

Franz now engineered me into a side- 
room, and halted me alongside of an ob- 
long cistern, brimming with black wa- 
ter, supplied by a brooklet, which fell 
into it with a perpetual chilly gurgle. 
In a moment his practiced fingers had 
peeled me like an orange, only far 
quicker than any orange was ever yet 
stripped of its envelop. As I shuffled 
off the last tag of'that humid coil, the 
steam curled up from my body, as from 
an acceptable sacrifice, or an ear of hot 
boiled corn. Priessnitz pointed to the 
cistern, like an angel of destiny signing 
to my tomb; and [ bolted into it in a 
hurry, as wise people always bolt out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, when 
there is no help for it. In a minute my 
whole surface was so perfectly iced 
that it felt hard, smooth, and glossy, 
like a skin of marble. I got out on 
the first symptom of permission, when 
Franz set about rubbing me down, with 
a new linen sheet, still possessed of all 
its native asperity. If I had been a 
mammoth or an ichthyosaurus, with a 
cuticle a foot thick, he could not have 
= more emphasis into his efforts to 

ring my blood back to a vigorous cir- 
culation. Priessnitz joined in as if he 
enjoyed the exercise, and honored me 
with a searching attrition from his 
knowing fingers. Then, after examin- 
ing me, to see if I grew healthfully 
rosy under the excitement, he signed 
me to throw a dry sheet over my shoul- 
ders, and give myself an air-bath before 
a window, into which a fresh morning 
breeze was pouring. Holding tight with 
both hands to the corners of the sheet, 
I flapped my linen wings as if I were 
some gigantic bat or butterfly, about to 
take flight through the orifice, and soar 
away over the meadows. — ‘*Goot!’ 
said Priessnitz, nodding his solemn 
head in token of ample satisfaction ; 
and, folding my drapery around me, I 
marched up-stairs, like a statue look- 
ing for a pedestal, or a belated ghost, 
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returning to its church-yard. I met 
Neuville descending with a stiffness of 
dignity which made me think of Bun- 
ker Hill Monument walking down to 
get a bath in the harbor; so woefully 
solemn, so dubious about his footing, so 
bolt upright and yet so tottering, that 
he would have shaken the gravity of a 
pyramid, or moved a weeping croco- 
dile to laughter. Once more in the 
double-bedded chamber, I gave myself 
a few hurried rubs of supererogation, 
and was about dressing, when Neuville 
and Franz reappeared from the lower re- 
gions. With shivering fingers I seized 
my thick under-wrapper, and proceed- 
ed to don it, with a glorious sense of 
anticipatory comfort. But that atro- 
cious Franz saw it, snatched it, tucked 
it under his arm, made a grab next at 
my drawers and stockings, and then 
signified, by menacing signs, that I was 
to leave my cloak on its nail. No luck- 
less urchin in Dotheboys Hall.was ever 
stripped half so pitilessly. As for 
Neuville, who had been toasting him- 
self over American fires through the 
mediocre chill of a Florentine winter, 
and was as sensitive to wind as a but- 
terfly, or a weathercock, or Mr. Jarn- 
dyce himself, he was despoiled with 
tho same hyperborean unkindness. 
Out we went, nearly as thinly dressed 
as Adam and Eve, but leaving no Para- 
dise behind us; forth we hurried, driven 
by Franz, that bald-headed cherub, hor- 
ribly armed with a wet sheet; away into 
the woods we fled. to wander like Cains, 
and drink three or four tumblers of wa- 
ter before we might venture back to 
breakfast. 

I took my first taste at the House- 
fountain, and swallowed a pint with 
difficulty. I seemed to be choke-full 
of water ; oozing with it at every pore, 
like the earth in spring-time; ready to 
brim over with it if I were turned ever 
so little off my perpendicular ; fit to boil 
and steam like a tea-kettle, should I 
incautiously venture near a fire. It is 
astonishing how much moisture can be 
absorbed into the system through the 
skin; how nearly a man can resemble 
a water-logged ship, or a dropsical cu- 
cumber. 

It was a raw, misty morning—as are 
nearly all Graefenberg mornings—and 
the chill humidity crept like a breath of 
ice through our thin remainder of rai- 
ment. Loose and shaky, from our 
coat-skirts to our teeth, we ambled up 
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the hill, back of the establishment, in 
hopes of sheltering ourselves in its 
woods from an ill-dispositioned wind, 
which blows, year in and year out, 
over those unfortunate landscapes. 
People passed us or met us every min- 
ute—some just starting out, in a state 
of aguish misery ; some returning, rosy 
and happy in their triumphant reac- 
tion. The wide path, moistened here 
and there by spacious puddles, entered 
the forest, and wound gradually up the 
mountain. At every hundred yards or 
so, smaller tracks diverged through the 
thickets, or a bubbling fountain re- 
minded the passer that it was time to 
quench his thirst, if he had any. There 
must have been twenty miles of path- 
way around Graefenberg, all, or nearly 
all of which had been paid for out of a 
small weekly tax levied on the patients. 
Several score of fountains, some of them 
mere wooden troughs, others basins or 
obelisks of stone, had been erected by 
meaus of this same revenue. Then 
there was a bronze lion, and two other 
monuments of considerable cost, dedi- 
cated to the honor of Priessnitz, one by 
the Prussian patients, one by the Hun- 
garians, and the third, I believe, by 
some noble or other. 

Now and then we found some favor- 
ite fountain surrounded by invalids, 
chatting cosily, or pausing to drain 
their cups, and reminding one of a par- 
cel of hens clucking and drinking about 
a water-trough. Neuville and I made 
a very respectable pedestrian effort that 
morning, and returned to the house with 
anxious voids in our stomachs, notwith- 
standing that we occasionally stopped 
to refill them with water. I should 
have mentioned that Franz had surcin- 
gled us with broad linen bandages, of 
which the two first turns were wet, and 
the two last dry, so as to constitute alto- 
gether a kind of towel-and-water poul- 
tice. This is the finest digestive aid or 
curative that I know of; as much supe- 
rior to stomachic pills and cordials as it 
is nearer to nature. 

Breakfast was on the table, as it had 
been for two hours, when we entered 
the eating-hall. Like the last night’s 
supper, it consisted of sweet and sour 
milk, with the usual rye and barley 
bread. By the time we had swallowed 
a disgraceful quantity of this simple 
nutriment, our wuist-bandages were dry, 
and required a new wetting. Then we 
repaired to a booth and bought stout 
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canes, with iron foot-spikes and curved 
handles, the thickest and fiercest that 
could be had. Then we debated whether 
we should get drinking-horns to wear 
over our shoulders, or drinking-cups to 
carry in our pockets. At last we de-. 
cided in favor of the cups, and resolved 
te visit Freiwaldau after dinner, and 
choose some handsome ones of Bohe- 
mian glass. Then eleven o’clock ar- 
rived, and Franz had us away to sit 
face to face, for fifteen minutes, in tubs 
of cold water, at the end of which he 
polished us off with wet sheets in lieu 
of sand-paper. Then wo got ashamed 
of the effeminacy of hats, and walked 
out conspicuously under bare polls and 
green umbrellas. At one o’clock came 
dinner, which gave us hard work in the 
digestive and peripatetic line for some 
hours afterwards. At five, Franz want- 
ed to put us in the wet sheet again, 
and would not take ‘ no’’ for an answer. 
Then we had to walk half an hour or 
more to get warm; and, by the time we 
returned, it was necessary to eat more 
sour milk and mahogany. Then we 
remoistened bandages, preparatory to 
trotting for an hour or two up and down 
the great, ill-lighted hall, in company 
with scores of other uncomfortable peo- 
le. The room was naturally chilly, 

uilt so expressly and by malice afore- 
thought, as I believe; in addition to 
which, that rascally superintendent de- 
lighted in throwing open an elevated 
range of windows, thereby giving copi- 
ous ingress to a damp wind that wan- 
dered among our shivering forms like 
the ghost of a wet sheet? Nine o’clock 
sent Franz after us, who insisted on 
wetting our bandages and putting us 
immediately to bed, in as comfortless a 
state as half-drowned puppies. Re- 
peatedly in the night we woke, aching 
with cold—for our rations of bed-cloth- 
ing were still restricted to a single 
blanket. At five in the morning, Franz 
was upon us, like the Philistines upon 
Sampson, or like Sampson upon the 
Philistines (for it seems to have been 
nip and tuck between those old fellows) 
—dragging us down again into those 
awful nether regions of wet pavements, 
brooks, and cisterns. 

It was astonishing how rapidly we 
became fanaticized under the influence 
of the cure, and the example of our fel- 
low-invalids. Before a week was over, 
I had discarded all my woolen garments 
of every cut, and wore linen from head 
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to foot, in a temperature like that of a 
New England March, or a Charleston 
December. It blew every minute, and 
rained nearly as often; yet we caught 
no colds, and were savagely indifferent 
to our discomforts. All this, too, was 
in despite of sarcastic declarations, 
made on our arrival, that we would 
dress and behave like civilized people, 
and not like the slouching, bare-headed, 
bare-footed fanatics around us. 

It was, also, remarkable how this 
general carelessness in exteriors depre- 
ciated the average beauty of the patients. 
Among the five hundred persons who 
were under cure in Graefenberg and 
Freiwaldau, there must have been a 
number with some natural claims to 
comeliness; but, by dint of shabby 
clothes, cropped hair, and neglected 
beards, this favored few had melted 
away into the great aggregate of ugli- 
ness, or retained, like Lucifer, only a 
doubtful halo of former beauty. One 
of our party, a man of sensitive nerves, 
complained that the daily spectacle of 
such a deteriorated humanity made him 
unwell, and that he never should con- 
valesce until he could see some hand- 
some people. 


III. 
CERTAIN GRAEFENBERGHERS. 


NeEvuvILLE and I had a pearl of a bath- 
man. Hewasa strong, slow, blue-eyed, 
light-colored, Silesian peasant, who had 
once possessed a scalp full of sandy hair, 
but had lost at least half of it in his 
journey to middle life. His whole ap- 
pearance, and especially his smooth, 
shining pate, reeked with an indescrib- 
ably cool, dewy expression, which made 
one think of cucumbers, wet pebbles, 
drenched roses, or heads of lettuce after 
a shower. Neuville insisted that he 
gained this fresh appearance by living 
on such things as celery and water- 
cresses, and by sleeping in one of the 
cisterns, or, perhaps, down a well like a 
bull-frog. It may be, indeed, that the 
instinct of association deceived us, and 
that we imputed this aqueous nature to 
the man solely because he had so much 
to do with our baths; but however that 
was, we certainly never looked at him 
without being impressed with the idea 
that he would slice up cold and juicy, 
like a melon or a tomato. 

Franz exhibited a forty-hostler power 
in rubbing us down, and had, perhaps, 
curried the hides of our quadruped pre- 
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decessors in the building. In fact, when 
I think of his frictions, and consider 
how wet I was at the time, I almost 
wonder that I was not rubbed out of 
existence, like a pencil-mark. Occa- 
sionally it was impossible not to shout 
or stamp under the excitation, at which 
times the old Russian below would bom- 
bard our floor with his boots, in token 
of disapprobation. 

Among so many homely people as we 
had about us, there wero necessarily 
some whose ugliness ran into eccen- 
tricity, if not absurdity. Neuville, who 
had an extraordinary faculty at dis- 
covering resemblances between men and 
beasts, or birds, soon fixed on one old 
gentleman as the Owl; and I was obliged 
to confess that, bating the lack of 
claws, the said human certainly did bear 
a striking likeness to the solemn an- 
chorite of ornithology. He was a man 
of about sixty, with light gray hair, 
light gray beard, and a light gray suit 
of clothes—so that, from a distance, you 
might suppose him to be paste in 
light gray feathers. He was tolerably 
bare of chin, and his mouth had retired 
into obscurity under a bower of light 
gray moustachios. His long, curved 
nose looked wonderfully like a beak, 
and his eyes were always wide open 
with an expression of unqualified aston- 
ishment. However early we rose, how- 
ever fast and far we went, we invariably 
met him already returning, as if he had 
started out for his morning walk some 
time the day previous. Neuville affirm- 
ed that he stayed in the woods all night, 
and amused himself with hooting and 
chasing field-mice until daybreak, when 
he would leave off at the approach of 
the earliest patients, and hurry down to 
the establishment to take a bath. 

Another interesting personage was 
middle-aged, muscular Hungarian, with 
startling black eyes and wavy black 
beard, who had the fame of being crazy, 
or at least unreasonably original. He 
carried an enormous yellow cane, one 
end of which was fashioned into a pass- 
able flute. He always walked alone, 
like a man who had dealings with fairies 
and wood-nymphs, and, when he thought 
no human being was within hearing, he 
would put his cane to his lips, and treat 
his elfin friends toa melody. Ifa wan- 
dering fellow-patient came upon him in 
one of these dulcet moments, he dropped 
the end of his cane, whisked it eat 
unconcernedly, and looked all around, 





or up into the clouds, as if he wondered 
who the deuce made those noises. I 
suspected him of being Orpheus, who, 
it will be remembered, was in the cold 
water line, and had a fancy for playing 
airs to rocks, fishes, and other dumb 
creatures. 

They told us at Graefenberg of a 
Mexican, who came there a year or two 
before us for the sake of trying the cure 
on his dyspepsia. He went through his 
first packing with great indignation, and 
was then taken } senor into that 
horrible abyss of plunge-baths. Priess- 
nitz pointed to the cistern and bade him 
get into it. ‘ Never!” he thundered ; 
and, marching up-stairs, he dressed him- 
self, and went straight back to Mexico. 
Another man in the same situation is 
said to have fallen on his knees before 
Priessnitz, exclaiming: ‘Oh, sir, re- 
member that I have a wife and chil- 
dren !” 

Directly opposite us at table sat an 
excellent old gentleman, a wealthy 
merchant from Hamburg. Naturally 
thin and grizzly, in addition dilapidated 
like our whole company, he had a ludi- 
¢erously astonished way of looking over 
his spectacles whenever any one ad- 
dressed him, if it were only to say good- 
morning. He seemed to be lost in some 
chaos far away from outer life; wan- 
dering, perhaps, through the interior 
glooms of his own invalidism. At the 
sound of a voice, he raised his head 
slowly; the round eyes and round 
spectacles settled upon the speaker, 
one above another, like the ports of a 
two-decker about to open fire; and 
then, collecting his vagrant faculties, 
he would smile and utter a few words 
of overflowing grave good-nature. He 
spoke English pretty well, and, like all 
Germans, was willing to put his lin- 
guistic knowledge in practice on every 
possible occasion. He took an especial 
fancy to Burroughs, inviting him, if he 
went to Hamburg, to visit his family. 
Indeed, this Georgian comrade of mine-- 
young, gay, full of mirth and conversa- 
tion, insinuating in manners—had rap- 
idly become a pet among our congress 
of invalids, and was on terms of inti- 
mate companionship with men, even, 
between whom and himself there was 
no bond of common language. I doubt 
not but many of them still remember 
him with occasional kindly laughter. 
For my part, I cannot speak of him 
with sufficient gentleness; for he is 
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already numbered in the sacred com- 
pany of the dead, a victim to the yel- 

w fever of Savannah. 

Next to our Hamburg friend sat a 
tolerably pretty and intolerably haughty 
Prussian lady, the wife of some govern- 
ment official, and, therefore, according 
to German etiquette, always addressed 
by the title of her august husband, 
She sometimes made use of our grave 
neighbor as an interpreter between her- 
self and our Georgian; and once she 
signified, in a jesting way, that when 
she came to America she should pay 
him a visit. 

“« Tell her,” replied Burroughs, with 
oriental magnificence, ‘that, if she will 
come and see me, I will give her five 
hundred negroes to wait on her.” 

The old Hamburgher, incapable of 
suspecting a joke, opened his eyes to 
an unaccustomed extent at such an ex- 
travagance of hospitality. ‘+I think,” 
said he, after a moment’s reflection, 
“that five would be better than five 
hundred.” 

He translated the splendid proffer, 
which was received with a hearty 
laugh, and went the rounds of the 
lady’s acquaintance with great success. 
From that time forward, Burroughs’s 
consequence, and indeed that of our 
whole party, was considerably increas- ' 
ed in the eyes of the Graefenberghers. 
A man, who could be courteous to the 
amount of five hundred negro waiters, 
was worth smiling upon. 

Several members of our invalid regi- 
ment were veterans in point of service. 
A tall, gray-headed Swedish count, who 
occupied a little cottage by himself, and 
cultivated its diminutive garden with his 
own hands, had beon under cure eleven 
years. A rosy German baron, of about 
sixty-five, was three years his senior in 
hydropathic experiences. ‘I am very 
well,” he used to say in explanation; 
“‘very well as long as I stay here; but 
as soon as I go away I get sick again. 
The regular doctors can do nothing for 
me. I have tried them all, and taken 
every one of their drugs, with no result 
except spoiling my stomach. Accord- 
ingly, every time that I have left Graef- 
enberg, I have been obliged to return 
to it. At last, I have resolved to settle 
here for life. Why not? I have plenty 
of respectable society. I live at Frie- 
waldau, where I can have good food 
and lodging. I am incurable; our hon- 
est Priessnitz tells me so himself; but 
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as long as I remain here I do not suffer. 
Why not remain? Of course!” 

Still another noticeable hydropath, was 
a bald, fat-headed, capacious Parisian, 
of about forty, round as a puncheon and 
very similar to one in other respects. In 
plain words, he was an occasional drunk- 
ard, who had been coaxed to Graefen- 
berg by his friends in a hope that the 
cure might rid him of his unfortunate 
appetite. Priessnitz had done his ut- 
most in the way of cold water and warm 
expostulations; had even ordered the 
hotel-keepers of Freiwaldau, under pen- 
alty of his very powerful displeasure, 
not to furnish Monsieur Cognac with 
any spirituous drinks; but all to no 
purpose. By all sorts of invisible ways, 
and underground railroads, the forbidden 
thing would find its passage to the un- 
fortunate man’s stomach and brain. As 
he held a respectable position in society 
and visited nice people, he sometimes 
produced considerable scandal by the 
contrast between his conduct and his 
company. During one of his staggery 
moments he happened in on a nervous 
American lady, and quite alarmed her by 
what she considered his very eccentric 
behavior. The next day he came again, 
full of dim, regretful recollections, and 
voluble with apologetical explanations. 
He had had a crisis, he said: some kind 
of nervous crisis: in fact, he had such 
turns frequently ; they were the symp- 
toms of his peculiar malady. He hoped 
he had said nothing disagreeable to 
madame; sometimes his attacks were 
so violent that he hardly knew what he 
said; he prayed that she would excuse 
him, and believe that he was her most 
respectful though unworthy servant. 

There was a tall, stout grenadier of a 
Swedish count, in the prime of life, who 
was also one of our notables. He nursed 
a curious fancy of stealing away into the 
woods, dressed in nothing at all, not 
even a collar, and strolling about, thus 
attired, with an axe in his hand, to the 
great confusion, doubtless, of all the 
undines and tree-nymphs. His idea 
was, to take a copious air-bath, warm- 
ing himself at intervals by a few cho 
at wayside saplings; und he thought 
that these occasional returns to a primi- 
tive state of existence had a most in- 
vigorating effect on his physical and 
moral nature. He used to manage his 
sylvan escapades from the douche- 
houses, wretched little huts well retired 
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within the leafy solitude of the forest. 
‘Oh, not at all!” said he, in answer to 
some one who asked him if such prome- 
nades @ la garden of Eden did not 
sometimes lead him into embarrassing 
situations. ‘ I meet no one but straw- 
berry girls; and they only laugh and 
get out of my way.” 

The prettiest of all our patients— 
the only beautiful one, I verily believe, 
among them—was a little baroness of 
eighteen or nineteen summers, from 
Vienna. With a clear brunette. com- 
plexion flushing on the cheek into roses, 
the brightest of black eyes, features 
sufficiently regular, and a plump. but 
graceful form—she would have been 
attractive in any place, or amid any 
constellation of fair women; but, float- 
ing through our medley of varied. ugli- 
ness, she was delightful. I never saw 
her without her mother, who, like all 
continental mammas, held, that maiden- 
hood demands the watchfulness of little 
less than giants and dragons. My 
nearest intimacy with her, unfortu- 
nately, or perhaps fortunately, was to 
know several of her acquaintance. One 
of them, an American, told me that she 
was a fresh and simple child of nature; 
another, a French count, laughed at the 
idea, and affirmed that she was a co- 
quette. I incline to the opinion of tho 
Frenchman ; firstly, because I think he 
was the best judge of European man- 
ners; secondly, because I imagine my 
countryman to have been a little in 
love. 

This 


retty girl came to Graefen- 
berg, a few months before my arrival, 
so deadly sick with a heart-disease that 


no one thought she could live. Priess- 
nitz refused to undertake her cure, say- 
ing that she was too far gone for any 
hope, and would probably die under the 
first baths; but; at the earnest entreaties 
of her relatives, he revoked his decision 
and commenced her treatment, washing 
his hands, however, of all responsibility. 
At the first envelopment in the wet 
sheet, her heart beat so violently that , 
its pulsations were distinctly visible 
through the usual covering of three 
blankets. She survived this cpenin 
struggle, and thenceforward pre. | 
rapidly. When I saw her she used to 
climb the steep hills around Graefen- 
berg with such an aspect of health as 
if she had never been ill, nor would be 
so forever. 





lV. 


GRAEFENBURGESSES AND GRAEFEN- 
BURGIANISMS. 


I ouGur to say one word of the native 
beauties of Graefenberg. When I speak 
of them as beauties, it makes me laugh 
to think how ugly they were; but I 
ought to be ashamed of myself, for it 
was no laughing matter to the poor 
creatures themselves. As there were a 
number of wealthy families in the 
borough of Freiwaldau, there were, of 
course, some young ladies there who 
dressed well and considered themselves 
aristocratic. But, however genteel, they 
were not handsome, and had in parti- 
eular a dropsical, cadaverous look, as 
if overbleached in their papas’ linen- 
factories. I never tried to talk to them; 
common sense forbade it; I spoke no 
German. 

The only damsels of the locality with 
whom it was easy to come to an under- 
standing were the peasant-girls who 
collected, every morning, around the 
House-fountain, to sell us cakes, straw- 
berries, and cherries. Jovial, laughing 
bodies, all of them, several were rather 
pretty in a coarse way, by reason of 
merry blue eyes, mouths full of fine 
teeth and cheeks full of dimples. One 
of them, who did me the favor of offi- 
ciating as my washer-woman, was really 
handsome, as far as regular features, a 
clear rosy skin, a small coral mouth, and 
a nicely-rounded form are sufficient to 
constitute handsomeness. The advan- 
tages of shoes were acknowledged by 
these nymphs ; but they scorned stock- 
ings, and wore economical frocks reach- 
ing only six inches below the knee ; in 
consequence of which they made a 
startling display of solid sun-burnt legs, 
shasnilly well modeled, and not seldom 

rofusely scratched by the thickets and 
rambles through which they waded to 
collect their horticultural merchandise. 
Alas for the romance of sylvan scenes ! 
these daughters of nature were decided- 
_ly more frail than fair; the morals of 
the peasantry for miles around Graefen- 
berg having been lamentably corrupted 
by its unscrupulous bachelor patients. 
Much evil, Priessnitz said, had been 
brought into the district by his establish- 
ment, and no good thing besides money. 

As for the young ladies of our invalid 
set, and old ladies, tuo, I had a fair op- 
portunity of seeing them at their best, 
in the balls which took place twice a 
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week in the great dining-hall. On Sun- 
day evenings and Thursday evenings 
the chairs and tables were huddled into 
one end of the room, so as to give space 
to dancing and flirtation. Directly over 
the principal door a small gallery trem- 
bled under a riotous mob of fiddles and 
trumpets, which some laborious Silesian 
peasants vainly tried to reduce to melo- 
dious order. The society was as mixed 
a one as could easily be collected in the 
Hartz mountains of a Walpurgis-night ; 
all languages, classes, and manners being 
there represented, from Americuns to 
Russians, and from dukes to dog- 
doctors. 

As Priessnitz insisted that every one 
should dance who could, it naturally 
happened that some people tried to 
dance who could not. I remember one 
unlucky individual, apparently troubled 
with the string-halt, who twitched his 
legs after him in a style that was too 
much for the gravity of us youths; and 
who, as he made the circle of the saloon 
in a waltz or polka, was followed by an 
epidemic smile shooting from face to 
face, as if he were some planet of mirth- 
fulness, dispensing a splendor of broad 

ins upon everything which bordered 

is orbit. Then there was an indiscreet 
little man in black, who invariably cou- 
pled himself with the tallest woman 
present, and manceuvred her about 
the hall with the helpless jerkings of 
a jolly-boat trying to tow a frigate. 
Many of the guests, however, showed 
themselves natural and experienced 
dancers, managing their heels with an 
eloquence of motion which put to shame 
the inarticulate bleating of the wretched 
music. 

The favorite dance was a wild gallop, 
much like a steeple-chase in point of 
reckless rapidity, whirling people around 
the enchanted circle with the briskness 
and rumpled confusion of hens blown 
about like a whirlwind.- A very advan- 
tageous step it was for those ladies who 
had pretty ankles; and for this artistic 
reason it was as popular with the out- 
siders as with the performers. But the 
finest thing of all was a thundering 
Polish mazurka, emphasized with heavy 
boots, in a style which made one feel as 
if he were enveloped in a charge of 
cavalry. 

The balls usually commenced at half- 
past seven, and continued vehemently 
until half-past nine, when the patients 
began to drop off to their chambers. 
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Priessnitz was almost always present, 
attended by his family, a pleasant smile 
playing on his red-oak face, while he 
talked with the old fellows who had the 
honor of his intimacy, or gazed approv- 
ingly at the higgledy-piggledy whirl of 
feet and faces. Here, as everywhere, 
he spoke little; and I presume that he 
had few ideas except such as were good 
- to put in practice ; for I understood that 
he had never learned to read until he 
was twenty-five, and that, even now, 
his lections were limited to an occasional 
newspaper. Near him usually sat Mrs. 
Priessnitz, a rather hard-featured, care- 
ful-eyed woman, not as kindly in man- 
ner as her husband, and, to all appear- 
ance, still more taciturn. The eldest 
daughter I never saw, thanks to an at- 
tractive dowry by which she had secured 
a Hungarian noble for a husband. The 
second daughter—a pale and rather 
haughty blonde of eighteen, neither 
handsome nor homely—was one of the 
best and most frenetic of the dancers. 
When nine o’clock came, the old couple 
quietly walked off, leaving their absence 
as a hint to the revelers that it was time 
to wet their bandages and go to bed. 
Among such a number of young gal- 
lants and people made irritable by indi- 
gestions, gouts, and neuralgias, it was 
natural that insults should sometimes be 
passed which nothing but blood and 
gunpowder could expiate. A very in- 
teresting squabble took place, on the 
eccasion of an associated ball, given by 
ten or a dozen leading dandies = lions, 
as they say in French) of our savage 
society. One of the managers was a 
corpulent Frenchman, named D’Haute- 
ville, a social, civil man, like most of his 
contrymen, as long as he was well treat- 
ed, but sufficiently quick on the trigger 
for all fighting purposes. Among the 
invited was along, awkward, tow-headed 
Austrian lieutenant, a Saxon by birth, 
quite a young fellow, but so insufferably 
conceited that you wanted to quarrel 
with him at first sight. To prevent 
confusion in the supper-room, it had 
been agreed that the managers alone 
should hand refreshments to the ladies. 
Our Saxon, despising this sumptuary 
law and its enactors, escorted a couple 
of damsels to the tables, and proceeded 
to furnish them liberally with whatever 
he could lay his sprawling hands on. 
D’Hauteville softly remonstrated in his 
long ears, repeating the above-mention- 
od agreement, and begging him to sub- 
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mit to some little unavoidable delay 
rather than open a scene of confusion. 
The lieutenant replied that his ladies 
had already waited an annoying time 
for hungry people, who, doubtless, wore 
wet bandages, and that he should now 
see to it himself that they received the 
proper convivial attentions. D’Haute- 
ville retorted, with the spunk of the 
true Gallic cock, that he should prevent 
him ; and in a moment both parties were 
ready to disembowel each other with 
their dessert-spoons ; a species of con- 
test in which the Frenchman would have 
been at a great disadvantage by reason 
of his superior abdominal development. 
They were separated for the moment, 
however, and the evening passed off 
without further disturbance. 

The next day, everybody concerned 
wanted satisfaction; and the result was, 
a resolution to settle the matter by pis- 
tols and surgeons. A rendezvous of 
death was appointed in Prussia, some 
eight or ten miles from Graefenberg ; 
and a couple of sorry hacks bore to it 
the proposed combatants, with their 
train of Job’s comforters. On the way, 
in consequence of the badness of the 
roads, or the horses, the lieutenant had 
so much time for reflection, aad employ- 
ed it also to so amiable a purpose, that 
he resolved, before he would fight, to 
see all the laws of honor where they 
came from, that is,in Tophet. Arrived 
at the ground, he made the explanations 
that he would not make ten hours be- 
fore, retracted all his offensive remarks, 
and, in consequence, spoilt the fun of 
the seconds. ‘They were as indignant 
as disappointed people usually are— 
especially those who are called out of 
bed for nothing—and they subsequently 
treated the placable young man’s feel- 
ings with great inhumanity, insisting 
that he should resign his commission. 

Another duel actually came off be- 
tween an Austrian officer, whose name 
I have forgotten, and an English lieu- 
tenant called Drummond. he Aus- 
trian, having taken a great fancy to 
Drummond, improved every — 
ty of seizing him by the button-hole and 
inflicting upon him certain lengthened 
conversations. His love was but ill re- 
quited, for Drummond cénsidered him a 
bore from the first, and liked him all 
the less as they became more intimate. 
Such a contrariety of pulling on the 
chords of friendship =e not last long 


without producing a rupture; and 
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Drummond, who was nervous by right 
of dyspepsia, soon grew excessively ir- 
ritable under the Austrian’s familiari- 
ties; like a snappish dog who gets in- 
dignant at little Bobby’s affectionate 
but awkward attachment to his tail. 

Happening to meet one morning 
when the wind was due east, the Aus- 
trian bowed as usual, but his overwearied 
friend passed on without vouchsafing a 
look in reply. The forsaken one halted 
with a martial stare of indignant won- 
der; but, remembering that English- 
men are eccentric, he resolved to wait 
for further developments, before he 
considered himself insulted. A short 
time afterward, they encountered again, 
and the Austrian repeated his hn a 
Drummond turned his back on him, and 
marched off with a gesture of. supreme 
contempt. The next morning he received 
a call from a friend of his late friend, 
who, after a ceremonious bow, made 
known that his business was to demand 
explanation of certain irreverent conduct 
of Lieutenant Drummond toward Cap- 
tain Whatshisnamestein of the Austrian 
army. 
“Certainly,” said Drummond. “The 
truth is, that I am tired of your friend’s 
acquaintance, and want to relieve my- 
self of it. I did my best, in a civil way, to 
make him understand that he bored me. 
He would not take a hint, and I had to 
insult him. That is the whole affair.” 

“Of course, then, you are ready to 
grant him the only satisfaction that re- 
mains to a gentleman in his circum- 
stances ?”’ 

“Ofcourse. All he wants; whenever 
he pleases.” . 

‘“My principal, being the injured 
pas has a right to the choice of arms. 

till, he desires to know whether there 


is any particular weapon that you would 
prefer!” 

“No; anything—anything that he 
likes.” 
“ Are noe acquainted with the use of 


the broadsword ?” 

‘“‘ Not at all?” 

“IT am sorry. It is the weapon 
of predilection in the Austrian service 
for such occasions, and the one which 
my principal would choose before all 
others.” : 

‘Oh, don't hesitate on my account. 
Let it be the broadsword if your friend 
at all desires it; and the broader the 
better.” 

Accordingly, broadsword it was, the 
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next morning, in a high-pitched room 
in one of the hotels of Freiwaldau. 
Drummond had time to take a lesson 
or two in sabre exercise from the fene- 
ing-master of the village, so as not to 
be delivered up to his adversary's 
blade unresistingly, like a United States 
Senator armed with a paper-knife to a 
United States Representative armed 
with acudgel. Fencing lessons, in such 
pressing cases, always consist of a few 
simple parries, with two or three only 
of the most prudent offensive strokes. 
The novice is strongly counseled to 
stand as much as possible on guard, and 
to make very cautious cuts at his vis-d- 
vis, reserving even these until the chance 
is palpable. As German duels usuall 
end with the first blood drawn, this 
method of fighting is very favorable to 
green hands, and the skirmish generally 
closes with some insignificant scratch, 
which does not always fall upon the 
least practiced of the combatants. 
Drummond followed out this system 
of tactics with great coolness and sue- 
cess. Parrying carefully the wrathful 
storm of blows which fell on his sabre, 
he at last got a chance to let in a hit of 
his own, grazing his opponent’s arm, 
and sending a small streak of crimson 
down the bare white skin. Observing 
the blood, and supposing that satisfac- 
tion had been given, he neglected to re- 
cover guard, and received a light tap 
on the shoulder from the German, who, 
it seems, was unconscious of being 
wounded. Drummond brought up his 
sabre again, and administered another 
mild slash—for his opponent had, in 
turn, dropped guard at sight of the 
bloody shoulder. All this passed like 
lightning, and before the seconds could 
interfere to prevent the double mistake, 
which certainly appears in a most 
comical light, if the reader will only con- 
sider that a couple of heads might have 
been whipped off by it. It will be ob- 
served, also, that the confident, experi- 
enced swordsman had received two 
wounds, and the cautious novice only 
one. The duel was now over, and 
honor satisfied ; nothing remained but 
to settle the disagreement. The seconds 
called on the principals to shake hands 
and forget their differences. ‘I will 
shake hands,” said Drummond ; “but 
not forget the difference. , It is unrea- 
sonable to expect me to take all this 
trouble to get rid of a man’s acquaint- 
ance, and then continue as intimate with 
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him as before. Here is my hand; but 
on condition that we keep apart here- 
after.” 

The Germans agreed to this proposi- 
tion, out of respect to 7 oe eccen- 
tricity ; and Drummond left the room, 
charmed at having got quietly rid of his 
troublesome admirer. I ought to add 
that I witnessed neither of these affairs, 
and, therefore, relate their history at 
second-hand, which is as safe a hand as 
a man can have in a duel. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the benefits 
I received, I left Graefenberg before 
my cure was half completed. The cli- 
mate, as I have said, was detestable. 
It rained nearly half the time, even when 
it was fair weather. The winds were 
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as cold as if they slept in wet sheets, 
and blew all the while, without pause or 
punctuation. The food was an insult 
to the palate and an injury to the sto- 
mach. I knew not the ‘ifforence in hy- 
dropathic physicians, and hoped to find, 
in some more supportable locality, anoth- 
er as skillful as Priessnitz. D’Hauteville 
told me of places in his country where 
I could coutinue my cure, and, at the 
same time, practice French instead 
of bad German. hus, after a resi- 


dence of two months at Graefenberg, I 
wandered away, in the company of 
Burroughs; and, now seeking a ruined 
castle, now a water-cure, traversed mid- 


ae Germany with all the haunted Rhine- 
d. 





HOW THEY LIVE AT PARIS. 


aoe one says that figures cannot lie. 
They can—pardon me. I conceive 
that, if a man once sets about it, he can 
falsify with them as thoroughly as with 
the boldest of tropes : e. g. vide the tabu- 
lar statements, mostly in ciphers, drawn 
up by that able financier, Doem Brown, 
banker, showing the prospective value 
of stock of the Pekin and Astrakan R. R. 
and Canal Company, for the negotiation 
of whose bonds he is the European agent. 
No—even by reason of their general 


character for honesty, ciphers often be- 


come the most effective, because un- 
suspected, instruments of our deception. 
There is no levity about them. There 
are no arithmetical jokes—no numerical 
fancies. They enter little into the 
service of wits and poets. They wear 
rather the livery of solid men, of sound 
capitalists, of corporations real, to the 
exclusion of souls, of wealthy men, and 
safe men, of grave, precise, positive 
men, and so impose upon us by help of 
association of ideas. Let a man worth 
$1,000,000, ventricose as the plump 
zetos that puff up the index value of his 
estate, or a professor of mathematics, 
sharp and angular as a figure 4, state a 
startling proposition, and it is 9 to 
1 that you believe it without exam- 
ination of its intrinsic probabilities, 
though you would grant it small faith 
coming from the mouth of a jovial poor 
debtor, or a fanciful rhymer. Why, 
to this day, with the mass of high vulgar, 
Saturn devouring his children passes for 


pure fable, but ancient chronology for 
a fixed science. The 9 above, then, 
its great head bowed as if in deep calcu- 
lation, no loose ends, no waste flourishes, 
its tail curled snugly up to the chin, 
like thrifty housekeepers, making both 
ends meet; and the 1 with its puri- 
tanic uprightness, stiff, straight, erect, 
always number one—let them say what 
they will, your first impulse is, to take 
their word for it, and, in five cases out 
of six, the chances are nine to one that 
there is not one in nine of us who ever 
thinks about it a second time. To illus- 
trate my meaning, let me ask if any of 
you have observed how extremely 
small is the proportion of you who have 
given a second thought to it, as arith- 
metically expressed in this last proposi- 
tion? Ido not like to tell you—but, 
such is my respect for large majorities, 
I do not doubt that the rest have done 
as well to keep their thoughts to them- 
selves. 

I have been led in these, and more 
such, and other reflections, while look- 
ing out of my window on to the panorama 
of Paris. There is food enough for all 
sorts of reflections in such a spectacle. 
The particular turn that mine took re- 
cently, received its impulse from Ar- 
mand Husson’s statistical work on the 
Consommations de Paris. For it was to 
escape the fatigue of continuous second 
thinking, which its perusal requires, 
that, like a tired school-boy, I let my 
eyes wander from its pages, over to the 
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curious prospect that my window always 
offe 


rs. 

After all, if figures can lie, they can 
tell truth as well, and those of M. 
Husson are among the honestest of 
their kind— gathered and set down 
with much painstaking and conscien- 
tiousness. The position he occupies as 
chief one of the bureaus—what might 
be called the alimentary bureau—at the 
prefecture of police, has given him some 
special advantages for approaching ac- 


curacy in the treatment of his subject. 


Absolute accuracy is impossible. Many 
of the estimates are calculated on the 
population of 1851, some on that of 
other years; of course, they are not 
strictly true for that of to-day, which is, 
probably, some 15 per cent. greater. 
On the whole, the book is a valuable one, 
and, while reading it, as I finally have, 
to the end, I could not but be impressed, 
notwithstanding my distrust of figures, 
with the possible worth of a statistical 
view of Paris, as a means of completing 
and correcting the ordinary views of a 
passing observer. To present one that 
should have that merit in any marked 
degree, I do not here for an instant pre- 
tend. The most to be said for what 
follows is, that the ciphers are mostly 
borrowed from Husson, de Watteville, 
Say, and the contributors to the Annu- 
aire de l’Economie Politique—all good 
authorities—and occasionally from offi- 
cial documents. Their fidelity can, I 
believe, be relied upon in nearly all 
cases. Doubtless, great caution is re- 
quisite when we would draw large con- 
clusions from them. 

The population of Paris (within the 
walls), in 1851, was 1,053,262, of whom 
31,732 were soldiers forming the garri- 
son of Paris, and 54,200 were foreigners. 
The foreign nationality most largely 
represented in this capital of the civil- 
ized world, is the German—numbering 
over 12,000 persons ; next come in order 
Belgians, Italians, Swiss, English, 
Poles, Spaniards, all others together, 
including Russians and Americans, 
amounted to 9,147. The number of 
English is, most probably, something 
larger now than in that disturbed time. 
The number of soldiers is considerably 
less, or, at least, was in 1854, when the 
garrison of Paris was reduced to 24,692, 
which is rather smaller than it was in 
the latter years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. In the immediate neighbor- 
hood there are many stations for troops 
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—within a radius of four hours’ march 
from the Place de la Concorde, there 
are probably 60,000 troops. 

Only one-half of the inhabitants of 
Paris are * native here, and to the man- 
ner born ;’’ more than eight-tenths of the 
rest come from the provinces; the re- 
maining fraction are of foreign or un- 
known origin. Classifying them by 
professions, we find that 43 per cent. of 
them are mechanical workers, other 22 
per cent. are in receipt of wages or 
salaries. Drawing another dividing line, 
that which separates the fed from the 
unfed classes, we find that one in every 
16—as some make it one in every 15— 
belongs to the latter. This is sad 
enough, but the table before me, made 
up from official documents, shows: that 
there is a steady advance for the better 
on the proportions of the last sixty 
years. This sixteenth, or 65,264 indi- 
viduals, are those only who are inscribed 
on the lists of the bureaux de bienfai- 
sance, those who sue formally in formd 
pauperis ; there are others, who owe all” 
or a largé part of their means of exist- 
ence to the societies of private benefi- 
cence, with which Paris abounds. But, 
if there are but about 66,000 nominally 
below feeding-mark, there is another 
large class who live as near as possible 
to the line of demarcation, and who are 
constantly exposed to be overwhelmed 
by any sudden rise in prices, lack of 
work, attack of sickness, or other mis- 
fortune. Thus, during the commercial 
crisis and short crops in 1846 and 1847, 
the number of indigents inscribed rose 
rapidly to 95,177, while, at the same time, 
the average number of persons, admit- 
ted to participate in the benefit of the 
bread-tickets distributed by the muni- 
cipal authorities, was 299,387; show- 
ingin all a temporarily necessitous popu- 
lation of 394,564 individuals. De Wat- 
teville, the highest French authority on 
the subject, says, in 1847, that in the 
department of the Seine (including 
Paris), the indigents are as one to fif- 
teen, the mendicants as one to two 
hundred and fifty-two. 

There are, in round numbers, 315,- 
000 Parisian households (ménages), of 
which 219,000 inhabit lodgings, whose 
annual rent is, in no case, over 150 
francs ($30) ! 

There are annually sent into the 
country, to nurse, 15,000 infants. The 
nurses are generally procured, as do- 
mestics sometimes are with us in our 
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large towns, at nurse-agencies or of- 
fices, and are not generally a “ good 
article.” To obviate ‘abuses in this 
kind, the municipal government has es- 
tablished ‘nurse-offices, whose agents 
take pains to put the babes in kind 
laps, and to healthy breasts ; of 4,000 in- 
fants put out to nurse by the municipal 
administration, the expenses of more 
than half are paid for by it. Working 
Paris women cannot afford to spend the 
time in nursing their own children— 
with the rest it is unfashionable. 
The mont de piété is French for 
awnbrokers’ shops ; but French pawn- 
eohien is very strictly and justly re- 
gulated by law. The mont de piété is 
as much a government establishment 
as the hospitals, and is as truly a chari- 
table institution. It is the poor man’s 
rovidence. How, and how frequently, 
e appeals to it for aid, may be judged 
by the following figures: The annual 
‘“‘operations” of the Parisian mont de 
iété, in ordinary times, amount to 
50,000,000 francs ($4,000,000). In 
the year 1853, there were loans demand- 
ed of the mont de piélé on 1,431,575 
articles, for an amount of 24,872,922 
francs, by 830,000 borrowers, of whom 
more than seven-tenths belonged to the 
working classes. After the workmen 
come small manufacturers and retail 
dealers, then rentiers and proprietors, 
clerks and domestics, and members of 
the liberal professions. For the small 
fabricants and traders without credit, 
the mont de piété serves as a bank, 
where they do not hesitate to raise loans 
on occasions of pressing want. The 
rate of interest is indeed somewhat high, 
but not so high as they would be forced 
to pay by the money-lenders. 
he average amount of the loans is a 
trifle less than twenty-one francs, say 
four dollars. But if some loans rise 
quite beyond that, as when a lorette in 
lack of a lover pawns watch and jewels, 
others, and they are the majority, fall 
below, as is shown, since I keep to 
figures, by the appropriation made by 
the city authorities at the time of the 
birth of the Imperial Prince. They 
ve 100,000 francs on that occasion 
or the ‘redemption of tools and bed- 
ding at the mont de piété,” to be ap- 
plied cnly.to articles on which loans of 
six francs and under had been allowed, 
and belonging to persons whose needs 
and deserts were certified by the mana- . 
gers of the bureaux de bienfaisance. 
VOL. 1x.—17 
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More than five-sevenths in numberof 
all loans are for fifteen francs and less, 
and cause an absolute loss to the mont 
de piété. 

he caisse d’épargne is French for 
savings bank. The accounts of the 
caisse d’épargne form a natural and 
pleasing pendant to those of the mont 
de piété. There are on deposit at the 
Savings Institution of Paris 47,000,000 
francs, placed there by 214,000 de- 
positors, of whom by, far the larger 
part are mechanics and domestics. 

More than 82,000 patients were re- 
ceived last year in the public hospitals, 

of whom about one-quarter came in from 
the provinces. Besides these, more 
than 30,000 patients were visited gratis 
at their residences, by physicians at- 
tached to the bureaux de bienfaisance, 
who also gave gratuitous advice, at their 
offices, in 118,000 cases. 

In the alms-houses (hospices) and asy- 
lums for the old, infirm, and incurable 
poor of both sexes, there is an average 

opulation of 8,600. The number of 
oundlings, poor orphans, and children 
abandoned by their parents, received 
by the hospices, amounts, in a year, to 
3,400, of whom, it is ascertained, that 
about 600 are not born in Paris. 

During tho year 1853, there were 
34,049 births at Paris, of which 10,833, 
or something over one-third, were ille- 
gitimate. As we are.apt to reason er- 
roneously from Paris to France, it may 
be well to introduce here a few figures 
from outside the city. The proportion 
for all France (Paris, of course, includ- 
ed), of illegitimate to legitimate births, 
has not, in the last thirty-six years, 
varied beyond the merest fraction from 
one in thirteen. Now, in Belgium, it 
is a little more than this; in Saxony it 
is one in seven; in Bavaria, Baden, and 
in several other countries: of Europe, 
much greater, and even in England but 
a little less—one authority making 
it, for the last-named country, seven to 
the hundred, and the report of the Re- 
gistrar-General (for 1845, I think) 
reading thus: “I can discover no 
grounds for supposing, that less than 
64 in 1,000 English children are illegi- 
timate.” The proportion of illegitimate * 
births, taken by itself, is surely no 
sufficient test of the morality of a 
nation; but it is often cited as such, to 
prove the immorality of the French be- 
yond other civilized peoples—with how 
much reason, the above figures show. 
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The whoie number of individuals sup- 
ported at any one time, at the expense 
of the city, either in the hospitals, alms- 
houses and asylums of Paris, or in the 
country, is 31,219. 

There are 63,000 persons in the pris- 
ons of the department of the Seine. 

The population of the hotels and fur- 
nished lodging-houses may be classed 
as follows: First, those persons, French 
or foreigners, travelers and mercantile 
people, for the most part, who occupy 
the better order of hotels and mazsons 
meublées. There are about 1,100 of 
these establishments, having accommo- 
dations for 20,000 guests ; on extra oc- 
casions, such as baptismal fétes, they 
stretch their borders so as to take in 
from 30,000 to 35,000 unfortunates. A 
second and inferior category, numbering 
12,000, but sometimes rising to 15,000 or 
16,000, occupy furnished lodgings in 
1,800 maisons meublées of a plainer sort ; 
finally, there are from 37,000 to 50,000 
mechanics, and laborers, and domestics, 
and other small folk, sleeping in the 
wretched, ill-furnished rooms of the 
lowest grade of lodging-houses (garnis), 
of which there are 3,963 in the capital. 

Having now some notion of the ex- 
tent and classifications of the popula- 
tion of Paris, let us see how they sup- 
port life—how they eat and drink. 

There are 29,000 dealers in food and 
drink within the walls. Of these, 4,408 
keep wine and liquor-shops; 1,600 
others, as a part of their regular busi- 
ness, sell wine, liquors, or some sort of 
intoxicating drinks ; this is exclusive of 
ae of restaurants, cafés, inns, and 
small eating-houses, and several other 
classes of shops, in all of which wine 
and brandy are sold by the glass. I 
may be permitted to correct here, the 
grossly erroneous statements, often 
made and believed by foreigners who 
visit the boulevards, to the effect that 
“‘there is no drunkenness in France ;” 
“you never see a drunken man in 
France,” and the like. There are in 
this country, or there were, in 1847, 
347,328 places for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, that is, nearly ont For every 
one hundred men, women, and children 


“throughout the land; there are sold 
yearly, in these places, over 250,000,000 
gallons of wine, and over 17,600,000 


gallons of distilled spirits. Now we 
might reason, a@ priori, from this enor- 
mous quantity of drink swallowed, that 
there must be some drunkenness in 
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France. I might add some results of 
personal observations made at the bar- 
riéres on Sundays and Mondays, and, 
what is weifhty as authority, the opin- 
ion of De Watteville, who, among the 
fifteen immediate causes of French pau- 
perism and wretchedness, ranks third in 
order the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Paris is noted, the world over, for the 
quality of its cookery. Paris cooks an 
enormous deal of victuals in the course 
of a twelve-month. Paris is gourmet 
and gourmand, not to say gluttonous. 
Victor Borie says, that it eats one-fifth 
of all the good beef eaten in France, 
The mother city absorbs the best of 
victuals as it absorbs the best intellects, 
the best “writers, the best artists, and 
the best artisans of the whole country. 
The items of the metropolitan bill of 
fare for a year are of Pantagruelian pro- 
portions. The zeros, and nines, and 
sixes, and eights, and other of the rotund 
ciphers, as they parade the quantities of 
this Gargantuan gobbling and guzzling, 
seem stouter and paunchier than ever. 
The reading of them isa feast. As I 
have set them down here, reducing kilo- 
grammes to pounds, I have not gener- 
ally regarded such small matters as 
hundreds of pounds. Round thousands 
will convey notions of the city’s con- 
sumption, sufficiently accurate for the 
purposes of this view, and more easily 
retained by the reader’s memory. 
Strict accuracy is, indeed, impossible. 
M. Husson’s estimates are for the popu- 
lation of 1851, excluding the garrison 
and hospitals, i-e., for 999,066 con- 
sumers ; to-day the population must be 
from one to two hundred thousand 
greater. So that the estimates given 
below should be considerably enlarged 
to meet the truth of to-day. 

In the year 1851, then, Paris ate 
360,000,000 pounds of bread, and 143,- 
000,000 pounds of butcher’s meat, be- 
sides over 23,000,000 pounds of swine’s 
flesh, and nearly 23,000,000 pounds of 
fowls and game, and more than 29,500,- 
000 pounds of fish, together with 19,- 
140,000 pounds of eggs; to this add 
nearly 11,000,000 pounds of pastry, and 
7,000,000 pounds of rice, macaroni, ver- 
micelli, and other prepared breadstuffs, 
and 500,000 a of gingerbread 
(very bad is the gingerbread). This 
mass of solids was lubricated and + 4 
ed on its downward way by 22,500, 
pounds of butter, and sweetened by more 
than 16,000,000 pounds of sugar, and 
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500,000 pounds of honey, to say no- 
thing of 1,200,000 pounds of bonbons, 
and about 2,000,000 pounds of sweet- 
meats; it was washed down by 118.- 
000,000 quarts of wine (or drugs and 
Seine water, that, according to M. Dela- 
marre. make up one-third of what is 
drank for wine in Paris), 13,500,000 
quarts of beer, 2,000,000 of cider 
(very bad), 12,000,000 of ardent spirits, 
100,000,000 of milk, over 1,000,000 of 
liqueurs. The town, furthermore, con- 
sumes in liquid form nearly 7,000,000 
pounds of coffee, and over 2,000,000 
pounds of chocolate. In the way of 
vegetables, it eats 300,000,000 pounds 
of fresh, and 17,000,000 pounds of dry, 
‘garden sarse,”’ besides about 420,- 
000,000 pounds of fresh fruit, and over 
7,000,000 of dried fruits, and 4,500,- 
000 pounds of oranges and lemons. 
The whole is seasoned with 12,000,000 
pounds of salt, 600,000 pounds of mus- 
tard, 295,000 pounds of pepper and 
other spices, and 297,000 pounds of 
pickles, 4,000,000 quarts of oil, and as 
many of vinegar. Such are some of 
the principal items of the table of 
Paris. 

In the year 1854, Paris chewed, 
snuffed, and smoked, 3,800,000 pounds 
of tobacco, for which it payed 17,725,- 
263 francs (more than $3,500,000). 
This poor justice must be done to the 
Parisians and to the French in gener- 
al, that few of them are guilty of our 
peculiarly disgusting American form 
of tobacco-vice. The quantity of the 
weed masticated is to that snuffed and 
smoked, as one to sixty-two, and has 
not increased per annum since 1839. 
The habit of taking snuff is on the de- 
crease ; that of smoking, on the con- 
trary, has been of late years, and still 
is, in course of wonderful develop- 
ment. Formerly it was deemed an es- 
sentially vulgar practice, and was main- 
ly confined to the estaminets; from 
them it spread to students’ rooms and 
artists’ aftics, then reached the clubs, 
at last invaded families, and “ the totali- 
ty of the street,’”’ and is now @ la mode 
with all classes. As you are aware, 
the emperor and empress both smoke. 
If they had not a taste for tobacco, 
they might still indulge in, or rather 
subject themselves to, its use, by way 
of setting an example, which his majes- 
ty has strong politico-economical rea- 
sons for wishing to, see generally imi- 
tated. Between 1839 and 1854, the 
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consumption of tobacco in all France 
nearly doubled in quantity. Whatever 
may be the vicious effect of the noxi- 
ous weed on the popular health, this in- 
creased consumption helps to plump ap 
the government finances curiously. The 
manufacture and sale of tobacco is, as 
my readers are aware, a state monopo- 
ly ; but they are, perhaps, not aware of 
what M. Husson assures us is the fact, 
that it produces a clear yearly profit 
(bénéfice net) of more than 100,000,000 
of francs, or one-fifteenth of all the 
receipts of the public treasury. 

After eating, and drinking, and smok- 
ing Paris, comes, naturally enough, as 
if for digestion, riding Paris. I should 
say here, that this view of Paris on 
wheels is very imperfect, inasmuch as it 
does not include large classes of vehicles, 
such, for example, as those that do the 
heavy carting and nocturnal dirty work, 
water-carts, market-wagons, scavenger- 
carts, etc., etc. Of carriages of all 
sorts for the transport of persons, hab- 
itually circulating, though not all owned 
in the city, there are 11,765, drawn by 
40,000 horses. Of saddle-horses, there 
are 3,000. Place yourself on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, and you may see 
pass, in the course of twenty-four hours, 
10,750 wheeled vehicles, of which near- 
ly 9,000 are appropriated solely to the 
conveyance of persons. A curious 
calculation shows that, in a twelve- 
month, 25,000,000 rides are taken in 
omnibuses, and 18,000,000 in hired car- 
riages. Besides these, 13,000,000 per- 
sons yearly pass in or out of the city 
by the different rail-roads, and four 
other millions by the diligences and 
other public conveyances. 

So much of Paris as likes, and can 
afford it, goes after dinner to spend the 
evening in twenty-two theatres and 
opera-houses, where there are 29,000 
seats, where, last year, 213 new pieces 
were brought out, where spectators pa 
annually over 12,000,000 francs for their 
entertainment. Others go to cafés. 
circuses, public balls, suburban theatres, 
concerts, and other numberless places 
of nightly amusement. Apart from 
what the public pay directly, there are 
five theatres, namely, the Frangaise, the 
Odeon, the Grand Opera, the Opera 
Comique, and the Italian Opera, which 
together receive allowances from the 
state to the amount of 1,500,000 
francs. 

When all is over, Paris retires to 
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sleep into 31,588 houses. For its. read- 
ing, Paris has, first, unimpeded access 
to public libraries, containing in all over 
2,400,000 volumes ; secondly, access on 
easy conditions to other libraries, such 
as those of the universities, the schools, 
and of certain corporations ; thirdly, an 
abundant periodical literature, such as 
the twelve daily general newspapers, 
numberless literary and scientific, gen- 
eral, and special periodicals, and an 
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alarming quantity of other printed mat- 
‘ter, furnished by numberless authors, 
and set before them by 1,034 publishers 
and booksellers. Paris worships the 
same God in forty-two Catholic, five 
Protestant, and two Jewish places of 
devotion. 

To close all, 34,000 Parisians die 
yearly, of whom, according to M. Tor- 
chio, more than 400 (another authority 
says 483) are suicides. 





EFFORTS TOWARD A 


OMULUS, Remus, and Africanus 
were three brothers, born into the 
world upon the same day of the week, 
the same day of the month, and in the 
same year of our Lord—so that the 
reader may perceive there was but small 
difference in their ages; but not so was 
it with their lives, for, having agreed in 
that single particular, and so made their 
entrance upon the stage at the same 
hour, they quickly sought to make 
amends for such an unseemly unanimity, 
by the most exemplary dissonance. 
Find out what suited one, and you learn- 
ed, at the same time, what did not suit 
either of the others. It was so, even 
with their diet, so that the doctors them- 
selves, and the still more sagacious 
nurses, were for a long time nonplussed 
by this strange idiosyncrasy. They at 
times seemed to regret even that single 
instance of agreement already alluded 
to—it being not unfrequently a subject 
of debate as to who was the oldest, and 
how much—the contention waxing all 
the hotter, as might be supposed, from 
the extremely slight ground on which it 
rested. 

And this repellancy, which showed 
itself thus early in the lives of these dis- 
putants, by no means subsided as they 
advanced in years. Itrather increased ; 
and the mimic squabblings of the nurse- 
ry only terminated to make room for the 
more determined quarrels, and the more 
serious disturbances of puberty and 
manhood. The home where they con- 
tinued to reside was thus rendered an 
almost constant scene of uproar and 
confusion, when, as they were about 
entering their twenty-fifth year, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which caused the 
old man, their father, to succumb out- 
sight—he having, sooth to say, been 
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nearly reduced to that point often before. 
At the time I speak of, there appeared 
in this scene of strife what should have 
been an angel of nes but so far was 
this from being the case, that the fires 
of discord blazed more fiercely than 
ever. This was no other than a fair 
cousin, who had seen some eighteen 
summers, or, to speak more correctly, 
eighteen summers had seen her. She 
was now, by the death of her parents, 
become the ward of the young men’s 
father—an office from whose burdens 
they would gladly have relieved him, so 
that each could have attained to the 
coveted guardianship. This, however, 
being plainly impossible, the strife, of 
which the young damsel was the occa- 
sion, exceeded anything that had pre- 
ceded it; they, indeed, who were aware 
of her mental graces and rare personal 
comeliness, well-nigh excusing, in this 
instance, the bickerings of the disputa- 
tious claimants. 

But, as I have said, the old man’s 
patience was now at last quite exhaust- 
ed; and, in casting about for a remedy 
against these everlasting clapper-claw- 
ings, which so jarred upon his own more 
tuneful nature, he at length adopted an 
expedient, suggested to him by a story 
he had read in his boyhood. Summoning 
the offenders before him, he addressed 
them as follows: 

‘*My Sons—The words I am about 
to utter require little preface. The 
yaa of this household has been long 

isturbed by your contentions. This, 


your last quarrel, as it is more serious 
than 7 that have preceded it, so it 
e 


seems likely to be of longer continuance, 
and to end in greater mischief. Here 
upon the table are three bags of gold, 
of equal value, and sufficient for a year’s 
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sustenance in your travels. Take each 
one. Be absent a twelve-month, and 
he of you who shall return at the end of 
that time, having found the greatest 
fool, shall be entitled to the fair hand 
you each so earnestly covet.” 

Not a little loth to be so long separated 
from the fond object of their desire, they 
received this announcement with great 
chagrin—each of them, however, con- 
soling himself with the thought, that he 
only would prove the successful claim- 
ant, and thus, in one instance, at least, 
win an uncontested supremacy over his 
discomfited brothers. 

‘“‘There are plenty of fools to pick 
from,” said Romulus, ‘and it shall go 
hard but I will find the biggest.” 

“Among so many, the more difficult 
the choice,”’ said Remus; “but I doubt 
not to hunt him out.” 

“And Flotilda’s prayers assist me, 
while I disappoint you both,” said Afri- 
canus. 

Having thus signified their reluctant 
assent to a decision from which they 
well understood there was no appeal, 
and taken each for himself the generous 
outfit provided for them, they straight- 
way departed, in opposite directions, 


upon their anxious and curious errand. 


And first for Romulus. He found, as 
he had predicted, plenty of fools, but 
the difficulty of making a selection was 
far greater than he had anticipated. He 
had readily gathered some very choice 
specimens, and made a note of them; 
but his naturally fastidious temper, now 
sharpened by the earnestness of his 
hopes to a severer scrutiny than ever, 
left him still dissatisfied. . At length, 
however, his doubts were dispelled, and 
it happened in this wise : Wearied and 
foot-sore by his wanderings, he seated 
himself, toward the close of a sultry 
day, upon the shady side of a large and 
apparently untenanted building, which 
stood in the outskirts of the town, still 
a mile or so distant, where he a ea 
to pass the night. Hardly, however, 
had he uncovered his head, that the 
refreshing evening air might have free 
access to his temples, and composed 
himself in a half recumbent position 
upon the cool door-step, than he be- 
came conscious that the building was 
not as empty as he had at first sup- 
posed. ‘To satisfy his curiosity, he 
gently pushed against the door, already 
ajar, and, by the dim light which found 
entrance through the chinks of the 
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closed shutters, he discovered a man 
moving about to and fro—now slowly, 
now with a quicker motion, and alto- 
ether in a somewhat mysterious and 
antastic manner. He noticed, too, that 
ever and anon the strange individual 
approached a large cage which stood 
upon the floor, and he imagined he 
could, from time to time, distinguish 
the fluttering of wings against its wires. 
At length, his curiosity getting the bet- 
ter of his prudence, he was, contrary 
to his purpose, obtruded rather sudden- 
ly into the presence of the singular per- 
son whose movements he had been thus 
watching. Somewhat surprised, but not 
apparently offended by the disturbance, 
the solitary tenant accosted the in- 
truder in friendly terms—a show of good- 
humor instantly welcomed by Romulus, 
since the peculiar countenance and the 
general demeanor of the man he had inter- 
rupted greatly strengthened an already 
inchoate presentiment, that the speci- 
men he was in search of stood before 
him. Excusing himself for having thus 
inadvertently become a spy upon his 
movements, Romulus came at once to 
the point which was now uppermost in 
his mind, and inquired the object of the 
cage, which, resting upon the floor a 
few feet from the spot where they were 
now standing, showed no want of ten- 
ants, whatever might be said of the 
building which contained it. 

‘“‘The cage, eh? You are a close ob- 
server, I see, and for a young man that 
is well. This cage, as you perceive, is 
not empty. It is now nearly full of 
bats. They have been put there by my 
agency—I might say by my own hands. 
To you, the imprisonment, doubtless, 
seems cruel. -But it is not so; or if 
cruel for this handful, it is not so for 
the race—I mean the race of bats. It 
is for them I am working. To improve 
their condition—to elevate them in the 
scale of humanity, I was about to say— 
I mean of the brute creation, I spend 
my days. But it is growing late. I 
live in the town yonder. Come and see 
me to-morrow, and I will unfold to you 
my plan more fully.” 

Thus saying, he withdrew further 
into the building, signifying by his man- 
ner that he wished to be no longer in- 
terrupted ; and Romulus, more than ever 
assured that he had at last stumbled 
upon the object of his search, readily 
accepted the invitation thus hastily ex- 
tended. At an early hour on the fol- 
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lowing day, he failed not to keep his 
appointment, and once more found him- 
self in the presence of the acquaintance 
he had formed in so unexpected a man- 
ner. 

*¢ Punctual, Isee. Thatis well. No- 
thing in a young man like punctuality. 
Please be seated. You find me with 
my implements about me. So you will 
always find me. So I like to be found. 
It is the business of my life, and it is 
the pleasure of my life. These poor 
bats! But, perhaps, you are not ac- 
quainted with their nature, or have not 
considered the deprivation under which 
they labor. I will explain it. There, 
you see, is a bat, in what I call his 
natural state. Come with me. [I let 
him loose. The poor fellow, you see 
what sad work he makes of flying. 
There, he has dashed himself against 
yonder wall. Now, what is wanting is, 
these bats should be made to endure 
the sunlight, and my grand project is to 

ive them sunlight—sunlight to the bats. 
What is light for but to see by? and 
what are eyes for but to see with? You 
see these delicate needles, this even 
thread, these salves, these ointments. 
These explain my grand design. These 
eyelids must be kept open, and when 
these poor bats are made equal to en- 
dure the broad light of noon-day, in- 
stead of groping miserably in the dull 
twilight, my final triumph will be achiev- 
ed, and I shall be hailed as their bene- 
factor—the deliverer of an entire race. 
It is true, some few cages of them have 

erished in the course of my undertak- 
ing, but what signifies? They will come 
to it at last. A wonderful discovery, to 
be sure, but this is the glorious nine- 
teenth century. Haven’t we the mag- 
netic telegraph? Haven’t we steam? 
And why not this?” 

Encouraged by the close attention of 
his visitor, who drank in his words like 
nectar, the speaker continued, in an 
ever rising strain of eloquence, to set 
forth the glorious scheme. 

‘Light dawns upon the benighted 
bats; the day of their deliverance draws 
nigh !” passionately exclaimed the oper- 
ator. 
‘‘Flotilda is mine; the day of our 
betrothal is at hand!”’ mentally exclaim- 
ed Romulus. 

Turn we nowto Remus. Unlike Ro- 
mulus, who contended that fools were 
to be met with everywhere, and unlike 
Africanus, who maintained they were to 
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be found only in the country, it was his 
theory that they chiefly abounded in 
cities. Accordingly, having selected 
one of the largest of these, he directed 
his steps thither. And, as he had fore- 
seen, there was no scarcity of the article 
he was in quest of, but his perplexit 
urose from its abundance. He met with 
the fool religious, who, making a mock 
of sects in whose ritual forms and cere- 
monies predominated, yet trusted to 
forms himself for salvation ; with the 
fool political, who thought to effect a 
moral and social revolution by his pre- 
cious dogmas ; with the fool mercantile, 
who, when ninety-nine gallant barques 
foundered and were lost, made sure that 
his would be the hundredth that should 
escape. And, passing from these, whom 
he termed the professional or classified 
fools, he found, outside of their ranks, 
what he designated as the individual 
fools—the fool pretender, who, glorying 
in a character he had worn so long as 
to imagine it belonged to him, supposed 
others were equally deceived with him- 
self; with the self-sufficient fool, who, 
with his head only in the sand, forgot 
that his nakedness was exposed; the 
moneyed fool who, gathering only of that 
kind of riches which take to themselves 
wings and fly away, was often left with- 
out riches of any sort; the fool glutton- 
ous; the fool licentious ; and so on to the 
end of the chapter. 

In short, in such variety and abund- 
ance did the tribe present themselves, 
that he began to doubt whether he was 
not himself the greatest fool of all, for 


attempting to determine, among so many 
competitors, which should be allowed 


the precedence. But he remembered 
the prize he had left behind, and, while 
he had not thus far ‘* made a note of” a 
single specimen, he redoubled his ex- 
ertions, ever holding to the belief, that 
as nature had formed one such inesti- 
mable jewel as Flotilda, to outshine all 
others, so, being ever equal in all her 
departments, she must have somewhere 
created one such incomparable fool as 
should outtop every other. And such 
a fool—a fool whose folly was as un- 
fathomable as her loveliness was inef- 
fable—a fool whose lack of wisdom 
could be measured by her bounteous 
endowments, he felt assured he had not 
yet found. 

The standard his imagination thus 
furnished, was evidently a very lofty 
one, and of difficult attainment, so that 
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the time allotted for his search had 
nearly expired, leaving him as far from 
the object of his pursuit asever. But 
his perseverance was at last to find its 
reward. The eleventh month was rap- 
idly approaching its close, when, upon 
one of its last days, he found himself 
almost the sole occupant of the room in 
his hotel, where he often stationed him- 
self, as being a spot seemingly well 
suited to his purpose. As he sat there, 
rather uneasily revolving in his mind his 
rapidly diminishing chances of success, 
he was approached by a gentleman 
whom he felt sure he had often met 
before, but to whom he was an entire 
stranger. His step was gentle, and 
suggestive of slippers. His manner 
was’ dove-like. His face, swelling and 
rounded with benignity, seemed to have 
been lately washed in the milk of human 
kindness. It was radiant with, and 
fairly radiated, benevolence. As he now 
approached the spot where, as I have 
said, Remus was sitting, he gracefully 
presented a paper which he had just 
gracefully unfolded, and, in dulcet tones, 
with a voice that seemed always to have 
fed upon the oil of olives, he proceeded 
to explain his errand. 

“Excuse me, sir, but, finding you 
here, and supposing you to be a 
traveler, and possibly not altogether 
ignorant of the subject I desire to 
introduce to your notice, I make bold 
to address you. You have probably 
heard of the Mammoth Cave “of Ken- 
tucky. Possibly you have taken it in 
the course of your travels. If so, you 
are aware, doubtless, that a river pur- 
sues there its subterranean course, in 
whose dark waters are found sightless, 
or, as some contend, eyeless fish. A 
‘ladies’ relief society’ is about to be 
organized for their benefit. As the 
authorized agent of that society, it be- 
comes my privilege to solicit such aid 
as may be found necessary to put this 
most important and glorious enterprise 
upon a safe and permanent foundation. 
I need hardly allude to the importance 
of the undertaking, nor hint at the 
magnificent results it may be ex- 
pected to produce; nor need I speak 
of the advantages of association, so es- 
sential to the successful accomplish- 
ment of these great enterprises. Allow 
me to hand, for your inspection, a copy 
of our constitution and by-laws. As 
you will perceive, a subscription of fifty 
dollars constitutes you a director for 
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life, or half that sum entitles you to be 
enrolled among its honorary members. 
That,’’ continued he, pointing to the 
paper, now in the hands of Remus, 
**is the column, should you choose the 
former; and this, should you prefer the 
latter.” 

Such was the exultant joy that poured 
like a tide into the heart of Remus, dur- 
ing the utterance of these remarks, that, 
upon a slight lull in their delivery, he 
was, for the moment, inclined to in- 
scribe his name not only in one column, 
but in both. He, however, asked time 
to reflect a little upon a matter of such 
importance, and, pleading a pressing 
engagement, that he might withdraw, to 
give loose to the immoderate joy which 
now possessed him, he bid the stranger 
adieu, whose shining countenance, to 
his mind, now beamed with a more 
overflowing benevolence than ever. 

Having thus set forth the adventures 
of these two, who claimed to be the 
elder brothers, let us now devote our 
attention to those of Africanus, the 
younger. As has been already inti- 


mated, he had always been driven, in 
the arguments on the subject, be- 
tween himself and his brothers, to 
maintain that fools chiefly abound- 


ed in the country; and nowy; that he 
found himself called upon to act in 
the matter, to preserve an appearance 
of consistency, he was in some sort 
compelled, as others have been before 
him, to square his conduct accordingly ; 
though, if the truth must be told, it was 
against his real inclination—his secret 
opinion being the opposite of that he 
had been forced to advocate. And, as, 
intent upon his errand, he traveled over 
the wide circuit his choice had rendered 
necessary, he constantly found new rea- 
son to regret his folly. He found fools, 
it is true, and plenty of them ; but there 
were few or none he could classify among 
the sublime or transcendent fools. There 
was no scarcity of specimens, but they 
all lacked that full, perfect development 
—those decided. marks, always so wel- 
come to the collector of a cabinet. 

Hie had, however, escaped one disad- 
vantage which his brothers had so 
early and so constantly encountered in 
their travels—the perplexity of choice. 
He was not harassed by the thought 
that he had left the best locality behind 
him. He remembered, too, how, in 
their former controversies, he had at 
heart leaned very strongly to the doc- 
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trine advocated by Romulus—that fools, 
both great and small, were to be found 
everywhere ; and, thus strengthened in 
his purpose, he held bravely on his way. 
And whether or not it was owing to any 
special efficacy in Flotilda’s prayers, he 
had invoked at starting, doth not ap- 
pear; but certain it is that, after many 
weary wanderings, some propitious in- 
fluence directed his steps to a fortunate 
issue. Traveling for the most part on 
foot, he had at length reached a thinly- 
settled district, where the scattered 
farm-houses were separated from each 
other at a more unsocial distance than 
ever. Foot-sore, and oppressed by the 
heat of the day, which now approached 
its meridian, he chose a favorable spot 
by the wayside, beneath a spreading 
tree, whose thick foliage excluded the 
noontide rays, and, making use of his 
knapsack as a pillow, he threw him- 
self lengthwise upon the inviting 
sward. 

While he thus occupied this recum- 
bent position, and while he strove, as 
was his wont, to revive his sinking 
spirits by recalling to mind the bright 
image he had left behind, his attention 
was awakened by certain sounds that 
seemed to proceed from a field, which 
he now discovered, not far in advance 
of the spot where he had been resting. 
Refreshed somewhat in body and mind 
by the operation above described, he 
now rose to renew his journey, and, 
coming up in a few moments to the 
field, he perceived, on the other side of 
the wall, a man engaged in digging 
about a tree, which stood a short dis- 
tance from the road. Careful to avail 
himself of whatever might chance to 
favor his enterprise, and thinking, too, 
that the farm-house could not be far 
distant, where the demands of his appe- 
tite might be satisfied, he leaped over 
the wall, and approached the individual 
whom he had found thus engaged. Hav- 
ing, with little loss of time, settled the 

int as to the necessary refreshment 
‘or the body, he began to look about 
him more attentively. In addition to 
the spade, which the man was industri- 
ously plying, he seemed to have brought 
with him a large vessel, which now stood 
there, filled with some substance bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to molasses— 
or, if we follow Webster’s orthography, 
melasses—the application of which sub- 
stance to the newly turned up soil 
occasionally interrupted the man’s oth- 
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spade. 

Having extended his observations 
thus far, Africanus at once became cu- 
rious to know more of the operation 
going on before him; and great was 
his surprise to learn, in reply to his 
inquiries, that the substance to which 
his attention had been drawn, was no 
other than that it resembled. 

‘*Them’s molasses, as sure’s yer 
born,” said the man, with emphasis, as 
his visitor seemed slow to receive the 
truth thus communicated. ‘* Them’s 
molasses ; and if yer want to know what 
I'm a puttin’ ’em round this tree for, I 
can soon tell ye. This ’ere is an apple- 
tree, and a almighty thrifty tree at that, 
as yer can see for yerself; but prehaps 
the apples as comes from it arn’t sour, 
which, if I had one by me, yer might - 
see for yerself, too. Now, I sort o’ run 
of an, idee, that by a puttin’ these ’ere 
molasses round it, mebbe’t might have 
sweet apples on’t, and that’s the whole 
on’t.”” 

With a great effort, and only partial 
success, repressing his mirth, Africanus 
inquired of the man if he did not think 
grafting would be a better remedy. 

‘“* Not a bit on’t,’’ he replied. ** None 
o’ yer top works for me. I’m for going 
to the root o’ the matter. I believe 
that’s Scriptur’, and if ’tain’t Scriptur’, 
it stands to reason and common sense, 
and that’s what I go in for.” 

It is unecessary to.add, that here the 
journeyings of Africanus were brought 
to a termination. Hitherto, and more 
especially during the latter portion of 
his travels, he had been tormented by 
ever increasing doubts as to the result 
of his labors; and as, from time to time, 
the chances for his success seemed to 
diminish, so did the absent object of his 
desire present itself to his thoughts with 
ever increasing attractions; and, now 
that his doubt was suddenly exchanged 
for certainty itself, only transporting 
joy took possession of his heart. He, 
therefore, proceeded at once to retrace 
his steps, that he might, without loss of 
time, bring himself again into the an- 
gelic presence, there to make known 
his triumph, and, for his hitherto faint- 
ing hopes, substitute a glad and perfect 
fruition. 

And now the allotted twelve-month 
drew near to its close. The decisive 
day—loiterer as it seemed to the impa- 
tient and sanguine rivals—at length is 
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at hand, and the returned wanderers, 
each in his turn, proceed to set forth 
their respective claims. And as the old 
man, their father, who it was agreed 
should arbitrate in their behalf, listened 
successively to their reports, and, as 
the impossibility of a decision, between 
claims so equally balanced, became con- 
stantly more and more apparent—thus 
leaving the contention between the 
young men as far from a settlement as 
ever—it needed no very close observa- 
tion, to detect the ever deepening shadow 
which rested upon those benevolent fea- 
tures. It was, however, a shadow of 
but short continuance; for, hardly had 
Africanus brought his, the last report, 
to a conclusion, when the fuce of the old 

atriarch resumed, at least for a time, 
its wonted cheerfulness; and, drawing 
a slip of paper toward him, he pro- 
ceeded to jot down such memoranda as 
these: ‘* Vol. 2d, Chap. 4. Quixotism. 
Sunlight to the bats. Mammoth Cave. 
Vol.3d, Chap.9. Progress by Law, not 
against Law. Page 317, note at foot ;” 
and others of a like description: all 
which, to the uninitiated, would have 
seemed only senseless jargon, but 
whose meaning was by no means hid- 
den from those sons of his now in wait- 
ing, who saw lying before their eyes, 
even then, that huge pile of manuscript 
sheets, to which long years of laborious 
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study had been devoted, and which, now 
nearly completed, were soon to be given 
to the world under some such impos- 
ing title as this: ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Civilization, demonstrated by Historic- 
al Data, and illustrated by Examples 
drawn from the nineteenth century.” 
I say by these, his sons, the explana- 
tion of these proceedings on the part 
of the old man, their father, was easily 
guessed at. 

And now, having finished these jot- 
tings, and apparently becoming i 
sensible of the duty which awaited hi 
as umpire between the contesting claim- 
ants, he thus addressed them: 

‘* My sons, you bring back good proof, 
that you have not been idle during your 
year’s absence. You seem to have been 
all alike diligent, and such like success 
has attended your labors, that I can 
award the precedence to neither. So 
far, the experiment has proved a failure, 
and yet it may in due time yield its fruit. 
But, of that hereafter. You are still 
young, and, as your ages are the same, 
I do neither of you injustice in postpon- 
ing the decision another twelve-month. 
I will again provide the means. Go; 
and, this time, he who finds the wisest 
man shall win the prize.’’ 

Whether the young men accepied the 
terms thus imposed, and what was the 
result, we may perhaps learn hereafter. 





MR. KARL JOSEPH KRAFFT 


OF THE OLD CALIFORNIANS, 


| the year One of the Founding of 
the City, came to San Francisco 
Mr. Karl Joseph Krafft, whose appear- 
ance in these pages is not, say certain 
of the spiritualistics, the first of his ap- 
paritions since he died. 

Mr. Krafft was a German adventurer 
—an accomplished gentleman, a natural 
artist, poet, soldier, traveler, speculator. 
It was said he had been in his early 
youth an attendant on the person of 
Prince Metternich, in the capacity of 
page; that later in his life he had been 
an officer of Austrian cavalry—a proba- 
ble story, to judge from his military car- 
riage and habits, his gallant horseman- 
ship, his habile familiarity with pistol 
and sword, and even a faint trace of 
uniform in his clothes. Somewhere 


about 1839 he came to Valparaiso quite 


penniless—nothing extraordinary in a 
constitutional adventurer, especially in 
a German one, and more especially 
such a German adventurer as Mr. 
Krafft, whose life, if the latter part of it 
might represent the whole, had beep a 
life of scrapes, and awkward shifts, and 
desperate passes. 

Mr. Krafft was abundantly provided 
with letters of introduction from the 
most distinguished sources about Eu- 
ropean courts. Indeed, the genuineness 
of them was afterward sweepingly 
challenged in Valparaiso, no doubt by 
envious and detracting perséns. Still it 
must be acknowledged that Mr. Krafft 
had a lively fancy, a fine inventive fac- 
ulty, anda ready pen. Whatever those 
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qualities may have had to do with his 
letters of introduction, it is known that 
he quickly ingratiated himself in the fa- 
vor of a rich Italian, the first of the for- 
eign merchants: a success wholly due, 
perhaps, to his cleverness, his varied 
and useful accomplishments—especially 
as a linguist, in which character he was 
polyglot—and his adroit address, which 
was in a remarkable degree courtly 
after the manner of the old world, in- 
structed, searching, wily, irresistibly 
charming. 

In a short time Mr. Krafft became a 
principal confidential clerk in the mer- 
eantile house of his patron—a position 
which afforded his natural and acquired 
diplomacy the rarest advantages, and 
gave him opportunities for sudden 
strides of promotion of which he was by 
no means slow to avail himself. Perhaps 
some of the larger operations of the con- 
cern had not been of a sort to bear in- 
vestigation ; therefore Mr. Krafft investi- 

ted them diligently. All secrets were 

sh, that came to the cunning net of 
his finesse. No one doubted that Mr. 
Krafft had found something out—there 
was no other way of accounting for his 
proud and jealous patron’s excessive 
and even loud partiality, his undis- 
mo preference of the interloping and 

y no means popular adventurer, as a 
suitor for the hand of his daughter: in- 
deed—as many an American naval 
officer knows, who, on the Pacific sta- 
tion, and at Valparaiso, has been admit- 
ted to the delight of her society—the 
most beautiful, the most accomplished, 
the most altogether charming Sefiorita 
in Chili or Peru. When the lovely 
Maria was married to Mr. Krafft, which 
happened before long, there were those 
who said they would not mock her 
with congratulations. I think their 
consideration never met with lively ap- 
preciation from the lady; for certainly, 
if her regard for her husband was but an 
enforced liking at first, there is reason 
to believe that it became a profound, and 
naturally a blind, passion in the end. 
Mr. Krafft was a winning man; he had, 
in a degree as eminent as I have ever 
known, the trick of procuring the love— 
even though its ingenuity were sadly 
taxed to invent excuses for him—he 
was bent on having. The eyes, the 
lips, the mind, the culture, the soul of 
Maria were things worth the winning, 
and Mr. Karl Joseph Krafft was master 
of the ways to make them his. 
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Very soon the son-in-law became a 
partner in the patron’s business ; imme- 
diately, one brilliant speculation after 
another, all successful; and then a 
sublime failure—a sort of Paradise Lost 
among the epics of speculation— 
which swallowed them all up. When 
Mr. Krafft sailed for San Francisco in 
Forty-nine, the white haired Italian 
had just died a broken-hearted, half- 
witted bankrupt, and the incomparable 
Maria, with her three little Kraffts, was 
in the most picturesque straits, a pretty 
pensioner on the bounty of her father’s 
old friends. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Krafft was 
made ale somewhat singular circum- 
stances, when he was cashier in the cus- 
tom-house. A very San Franciscan in- 
cident, on that occasion, drew out some 
of his peculiarities and showed him to 
great advantage. Having occasion to 
visit a medical friend of mine, on Sacra- 
mento street, I was conversing with him 
in his office, when two forlorn wretch- 
es, one far gone in consumption, the 
other utterly disabled by rheumatism, 
were brought to the door by comrades 
not much better off than themselves. 
They had an order from the Alcalde. 
My friend was to ‘render them all im- 
mediately necessary relief and attend 
them professionally at their lodgings; 
he would also provide them with the 
proper medicines, nursing and nourish- 
ment, and charge the city for the same, 
according to the regulations provided in 
such cases.” 

‘“‘ Now here,” said my friend, ‘is the 
beauty of being a doctor in good stand- 
ing in this golden anomaly of a city 
called San Francisco. These men, be- 
ing sick, destitute, friendless, and com- 
pletely wretched, apply to the Alcalde 
for relief. There is no public hospital, 
no hospital fund, no city physician. The 
Alcalde cannot quarter them on the 
Town Council, for the simple reason 
that the Town Council is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, their tenure of 
office being regulated for the most part 
by the vicissitudes of business in their 
respective vocations—lightering, mule- 
driving, peddling, or bar-keeping, as 
the case may be. He cannot convert 
the Town Hall into a hospital ; for what 
was a rum-shop yesterday will, as likely 
as not, be achurch to-morrow. He can 
hardly share his own couch with them; 
since, even if its dimensions were more 
liberal than they are, soft planks are but 
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poorly adapted to the joints of this man 
or the lungs of that. Se he sends them 
to me to be bedded and boarded, as 
though I were Abraham’s bosom, and 
had a natural affinity for old sores and 
purulent expectoration. I am to pro- 
vide them with the necessary medicines, 
nursing and nourishment; that means 
that I am to clothe, nurse and cook for 
them, till they die or get well, at my 
proper expense, for the pleasure and 
fame of my own beneficence. And I 
am to attend them professionally at 
their lodgings ; that means that I am to 
perform perilous navigation through the 
municipal quagmires two or three times 
daily or nightly, as may be required, to 
a hide tent in Happy Valley—so called 
because it is the most unhappy locality 
on God’s earth—or the loft of a Sidney 
convict’s hell at Clarke’s Point. And Iam 
to charge the city; and that means that 
I am to present my humble bill a great 
many times to the Town Council, whose 
‘petitioner will ever pray,’ etc.; by the 
time I have become quite desperate and 
have exhausted my resources of inter- 
est, bribes and blasphemy, they will re- 
fer it to a long succession of special 
committees to be audited—each com- 
mittee cordially voting me a bore, wish- 
ing me; and my accounts, and my be- 
nevolence, and my grievances, all at the 
devil together; at last some verdant 
committee man, who has not been long 
in the business, will get my bill passed, 
by dividing the total by two ; and finally 
the Comptroller will put the crowning 
glory on the whole by ordering me paid 
in city scrip at fifty cents on the dollar. 
Some thousands of dollars in the voca- 
tive, I shall console myself with my 
first-rate grievance, and count on elo- 
quent sympathy, and public meetings, 
and the thanks of public-spirited peo- 
ple, while my patients, rheumatic, phthis- 
ical, and the rest, will vote me a rapa- 
cious villain, and seriously discuss the 
expediency of lynching me. That, 
briefly summed up, is just what this 
paper means.” 

“But the regulations,” I asked— 
“according to the regulations in such 
cases provided’—what does that mean?” 

“That means the Alcalde’s authority, 
voted him by the Town Council at my 
expense, to send my forlorn friends 
here to sleep in my bed and share my 
pot-luck. So, if you have indulged in 
any friendly hopes that, because my 
practice is worth from eighty to a hun- 
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dred dollars a day, I shall go home with 
a splendid pile in a few steamers, please 
remember this paper, consider the price 
of blankets and board—to say nothing 
of my own boot-leather—and moderate 
your transports.” 

‘‘Why not make a statement of the 
matter, in the light in which you are 
now presenting it to me, to the Town 
Council, in person 1?” 

*SoIdid. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘do 
you take me for Sam Brannan, or Bur- 
goyne’s Bank, or Mr. Steinberger, or 
the Mariposa diggins? Is your serv- 
ant a whole row of front water-lots on 
Clarke’s Point that he should do this 
munificent duty ?’—And they called me 
to order.” 

With this sally, my droll friend turn- 
ed to his patients, whom—having ascer- 
tained the exact nature and gravity of 
their ailments, and provided them with 
medicines—-he presently dismissed with 
a few cheering words, some money, 
and an order for food and lodgings. 
Then, rejoining me, he resumed the 
rather comical story of his troubles. 

In the midst of it, a gentleman en- 
tered, whose peculiar appearance I 
noted with interest then, and have ever 
vividly remembered since: a man of 
medium stature, slender, but very grace- 
ful, with almost effeminate feet and 
hands—the former neatly shod, the 
latter scrupulously kept and with a 
certain appearance of fragility; ve 
soft blue eyes, sleepily curtained wi 
drooping lids ; aclassically correct nose; 
short upper lip; a light moustache of 
somewhat military cut, precisely trim- 
med; rosy, moist, sensuous lips; a 
most fine lower jaw and chin; hair 
light, thin, straight, and soft as a child’s. 
His clothes, which he wore with an 
officer-like air, consisted of a claret- 
colored coat, neither dress nor frock, but 
mixed of both fashions, with a velvet 
collar and brass buttons ; a black velvet 
vest, double-breasted; iron-gray pan- 
taloons; fresh, well-starched, and ve 
fine linen ; plain black cravat, tied wi 
a kind of picturesque negligence; a 
cambric handkerchief of fastidious tex- 
ture, and dark brown kid gloves. He 
wore gold spectacles, and carried a Ma- 
lacca cane, with an elaborately carved 
gold head, having his name and a date 
on the top, which suggested some me- 
morable occasion, perhaps a compli- 
ment, and a presentation. His com- 
plexion was unnaturally flushed, or 
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rather stained, as though by a refined 
intemperance. He had a singular trick 
of caressing his lips, even prettily, with 
the tip of his tongue, between His talk ; 
and when he spoke his chin trembled, 
like that of a man whose nerves are un- 
strung, who is more or less spasmodic- 
ally inclined. And yet there was a 
most rare deliberation, gentleness, and 
a graceful composure in his manner, as 
of one who, to use his own favorite and 
frequent expression, never ‘fashed him- 
self.” His attitudes were simply cho- 
sen and full of sense—his gestures few, 
quiet, and a little quaint—the whole 
man bred to the most polished ¢éourtli- 
ness, and expert in the management of 
his polite machinery. And yet, there 
was a degree of devil-may-careness 
about him, evidently not recently ac- 
quired, which made you curious to know 
him better; for in that, plainly, you 
were to look for the nature of the man 
—the rest came of his education and 
closest associations. In his figure was 
a decided stoop, which to your least 
examination betrayed the elegant de- 
bauchee. This stoop, you perceived, 
could not be of long standing, for he 
was unmistakably conscious of it. Nor 
was it even a defect—he carried it with 
such a pleasant air, as one who thought 
“*scapegrace” of himself. And yet it 
imparted to him the appearance of more 
years than he had—for though but 
thirty-seven, as I learned, he passed 
for ten years older—and, with the com- 
Yoong A of the gold spectacles, betrayed 

im into being called, behind his back 
only, by a few graceless and irreverent 
youths, “Old Krafft.” 

His talk was fluent, his words well cho- 
sen, the brokenness of his English rather 
in the deliberation of his utterance, the 
slow procession of his words—which had 
a perceptible interval between them, as 
though they were measured off with 
dashes—than in any vice of grammar 
or pronunciation. When he speaks, 
my reader will try to remember this. 
His utterance was just that which, to me, 
has always seemed best adapted to con- 
vey the ideas of Kurz Pacha in the 
Potiphar Papers. ‘* This is the way to 
take life, my dear. Let us go gent-ly. 
Here we go back-wards and for-wards. 
You tick-le, and I’ll tick-le, and we’ll 
all tick-le—and here we go round, round, 
round-y!’ We will not fash our- 
selves’—comically beating time with 
both his white hands. 
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Mr. Krafft had come to take the doc- 
tor to a poor devil he had in his bed at 
home, who, for all his lungs were ruined, 
and he hadn’t any friends or any money, 
had a notion that he'd like to live a 
little longer. 

‘“ We'll go presently,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘But sit you down now, Krafft, 
and hear what I was just saying to my 
friend here; for you'll be sure to get 
into the Town Council, if it ever hap- 
pens to be worth your while ; and then 
you'll be put on one of my special com- 
mittees, and rather than fash yourself 
with inventing excuses to put me off, 
you'll have me paid, and do something 
for my rheumatics and consumptives 
besides.” 

And then, resuming his story, with 
even more of a melancholy drollery 
than before, he soon made the affable 
German sympathetically sensible of the 
wrongs that were put upon him. 

‘* Where,” inquired Mr. Krafft, “ are 
these new patients you speak of—the 
person with the lungs, and the other 
person with the joints, I mean— 
now ?” 

“ Oh, close by—at Ay-cow, the China- 
man’s, chop house.” 

“Let us go get them. We will lay 
them before the Alcalde immediately. I 
think he will audit and pass them very 
quickly, without waiting for the meet- 
ing of the Council or your special com- 
mittee.” 

And Mr. Krafft rose, and passed out, 
as though all he meant was very ap- 
— and very easy to do, and no- 

ody need fash himself with the why 
or how of it. 

‘Come along,” said the doctor to 
me; “I’ve no idea what he's up to; 
but he’ll do something out of the com- 
mon, and it will be pretty sure to be 
the best thing to do under the circum- 
stances. It is not fair to ‘fash’ him 
beforehand.” 

Ina short time we had dragged our 
astonished invalids from their rude 
bunks, or rather pens, ever Ay-cow’s 
feeding place, and, one on each arm of 
our German friend, were conducting 
them in solemn procession to the Al- 
calde’s office. It was mid-day, and his 
Honor was in all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of full court—a time most 
opportune for the purposes of Mr. Karl 
Joseph Krafft. Pushing, with his be- 
wildered protegés, straight to the green 
table in front of the judge’s bench, he 
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abruptly interrupted the business of 
the court with a characteristic address : 
‘“‘ Your Honor, and gentlemen,—We 
are very sick, and hungry, and help- 
less, and wretched. If somebody does 
not do something for us, we shall die; 
and that will be hard, considering how 
far we have come, and how hard it was 
to get here, and how short a time we 
have been here, and that we have not 
had a fair chance. All we ask is a 
fair chance; and we say again, upon 
our honor, gentlemen, if somebody does 
not do something for us, we shall die, by 
God! We have told the Town Council 
so, and offered to prove it; but they were 
busy running streets through their own 
lots, and laying out grave-yards in 
everybody’s else’s, and so, you see, 
they wouldn’t fash themselves with our 
case. Our friend, the doctor here, will 
tell you all about us. He hopes you 
will take us up and pass us at once; 
and he thinks, as we do, that if some- 
thing isn’t done for us, very soon, we 
shall be setting fire to the town first, 
and then cutting all our own throats.” 
“This is an extraordinary piece of 
business, doctor; what does it all 


mean ?”? — his Honor. 


So the doctor told over again his 
story, as he had told it to us a little 
while before—only this time he deliver- 
ed it with more gravity, indeed with a 
telling touch of pathos, and a dash of 
indignant expostulation. And at the 
close, Mr. Krafft—catching, and turn- 
ing to quick account, the popular mood, 
as the rapidly increasing and curious 
crowd, moved by the doctor’s tale, 
closed around his protegés, pitying, 
scolding, and advising all at once—Mr. 
Krafft, taking off his cap and throwing 
three ounces into it, said : 

‘‘ Gentlemen, we head the subscription 
for our own relief with fifty dollars ; 
and as there are a great many of us we 
need a great many ounces. But we 
tell you again, if something is not done 
fot us, we shall die in the streets, and 
then we shall all smell very bad, and 
everybody will become infected with 
typhus fever, and we shall set fire to the 
city and cut our throats.’’ 

So saying, he held out his cap with a 
bow, and a most winning smile, to the 
crowd. In a very few minutes it was 
almost full of ounces. Pouring them out 
on the table, in a careless, generous 


, heap, he said: 


‘There, Mr. Alcalde—we lend you 
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those. In a few days we shall come to 
ask what use you made of them. And 
you can say to the Council for us, that 
if they have no time for such cases as 
ours, they need not fash themselves 
about water-lots or street improve- 
ments.” 

He led out his invalids in triumph— 
‘‘approved and ordered to be paid,” as 
he said; and as he conducted them 
across the Plaza toward Sacramento 
street, he was followed by three hearty 
cheers. 

The appropriation of a hospital fund, 
and the first steps toward the founding 
of a City hospital, followed closely upon 
Mr. Krafft’s coup de main, 

Going, one day, aboard an American 
barque, just in after a long and ugly 
voyage, Mr. Krafft found an insane 
passenger, who had not tasted food for 
several days, nor spoken for several 
weeks. QOur queer friend became at 
once warmly interested in the case: an 
interest, indeed, which he evinced for 
every man whose equanimity was vio- 
lently disturbed, or who had fashed him- 
self to such excess as to go crazy— 
seeming to regard him from a purely 
scientific stand-point, as a phenomenon 
not to be slighted by the philosophic 
mind. Mr. Krafft asked many questions 
about the crazy passenger, and the spir- 
it of his investigations conciliating all 
the rest, he was overwhelmed with offi- 
cious information. From some bushels 
of foolish gabble he sifted a grain or 
two of useful fact—such as that the 
man, an Irishman, had been a laborer, 
very industrious and trustworthy—a 
sort of head man or overseer of shovel- 
and-pick gangs on railroads and canals ; 
that he had been ambitious, and had set 
his heart on rising to the post of con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Krafft at once conceived the idea 
of curing this man. Requesting to be 
left alone with him for a while, he took 
a seat beside him, and Otel 
kindly, very naturally—of his old pur- 
suits, asking no questions, not seeming 
to be aware of his companion’s witless- 
ness, indeed compelling himself to quite 
forget it. At first his efforts were re- 
warded only with the same vacant stare 
which had repaid the more benevolent 
of the poor fellow’s comrades, who had 
already endeavored to inspire him with 
an idea or a remembrance. But pre- 
sently, when Mr. Krafft began to talk 
of splendid contracts, of millions of 
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dollars’ worth of work—of whole streets 
to be graded, and foundations to be dug, 
and an army of barrows and shovels 
and picks, the command of which he 
requested his crazy friend to accept— 
the man’s eye brightened and, laying 
his hand in Mr. Krafft’s, he said in a 
low but decided tone, ‘I’ll do it.” 

Then Mr. Krafft, assuming the re- 
sponsibility for his safety—which, by 
the same token, they of the ship were 
very willing to resign, seeing that on the 
voyage out, the man, taking umbrage at 
something, had held the mate over tho 
rail by the waistband, while the ship 
was going twelve knots an hour—bade 
him come with him, and philosopher 
and madman went ashore together in a 
small boat. 

The white School-house, near the 
Old Adobe, was the headquarters of the 
police then. It was on the west side of 
the Plaza, overlooking the heart of the 
young city and its busiest life. Thither 
Mr. Krafft conducted his crazy friend, 
and showing him the ground in front of 
the little building—indeed, in the very 
midst of what is now Portsmouth Square 
—told him his operations were to begia 
there. Then calling up a few policemen, 
whom with a word or two he inducted 
into the secret, he put them under the 
orders of his madman, and bade them 
bring shovels and picks—at the same 
time suggesting to the devil-possessed 
digger that it would be as well to break 
ground at once, as the rest of his work- 
ing force, some thousands of able-bod- 
ied fellows, would be on hand presently. 

Not a word spake the madman—-not 
a word had he uttered, since he said 
** T’ll do it”—but flinging down his coat 
and hat, silently, with eyes wild, and 
teeth set, he went to work. Beautiful! 
how evenly, how steadily, how swiftly 
yet how fusslessly, he cleared the ground 
before him, tossing the flying shovel- 
fuls with the flirt of a nimble grave- 
maker ! 

‘“« Beautiful,” cried Mr. Karl Joseph 
Krafft, exulting in the success of his 
experiment, ‘ beautiful! we sre a trifle 
crack-brained, to be sure; but for digging 
we are worth a dozen philosophers yet 
—worth a hundred of some sorts of fel- 
lows who never had their little gusts of 
madness, never knew the luxury of re- 
turning reason. When this is through 
with, we shall be hungry, and then we 
shall eat; after that we shall feel con- 
genial, and then we shall talk—shall talk 
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ourselves to sleep, shall dream, and have 
memories soothing and saving; shall 
awake, the sanest fellows in town, and 
never fash ourselves again about the 
devils that are cast out.” 

Steadily “the subject” worked on, 
and the field of his successes grew 
apace. But the sun had laid his heavy 
hand upon the bare head of the man, 
and was down-bearing, more and more 
heavily every moment, upon his brain; 
and a fiend flew along his veins and 
heated them, and twitched at his nerves 
till they quivered; and his fancy be- 
came filled with hostile shapes, as all 
the ground around was filled with curi- 
ous spectators; so that at last, brand- 
ishing his spade, he flung himself upon 
the host before him, and the first man 
he laid low was his friend, philosopher 
and guide. 

They bound him down, and gave him 
shower-baths, and expostulated with 
him; but he never spake, nor ate, 
again, till he died. And Mr. Karl Jo- 
seph Krafft said, picking up his cane, 
that no confidence was to be reposed in 
persons of that description ; all impetu- 
ous people were fools, he said. 

Mr. Krafft was one of the few men 
who had a home in San Francisco in 
Forty-nine; at least, he had a com- 
fortable abode, a fireside, and a knot 
of friends to gather round it, with pipes 
and punch—to tell stories and play whist 
in the good old way. He had takena 
better sort of adobe house on the corner 
of Dupont and Pacific strects, and put 
it in good repair with paint and plaster. 
Like all the adobe buildings of old 
Yerba Buena, it had but one story. 
The entrance, set fairly in the middle 
of the front, was on Pacific street; a 
narrow hall, from front to back door, 
divided the house, so as to give one 
large sitting-room on the right, and a 
smaller apartment, which was for a bed- 
chamber, on the left, in front, with a 
kitchen behind it. The sitting-room, 
hospitably furnished, was Mr. Krafft’s 
‘‘spare room,” and from the first he 
had warmly entertained in it one after 
another of self-appointed friends, or 
new but preferred acquaintances ; 80 
that, indeed, it was never without an 
occupant. His own apartment deserved 
to be styled luxurious, for San Francisco 
then. It had a marble floor, alternately 
tiled in black and white. The cornices 
showed a rude attempt at carving. The 
fire-place was a very throne of comfort. 
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There was an English brass bedstead, 
which Mr. Krafft, being justly proud 
of it, kept in a superfine state of bright- 
ness. A blue silk coverlid—the handi- 
work of his absent wife, no doubt— 
adorned the hed, and over that, again, 
were laid two curious spotted skins, 
which came, he said, from Patagonia. 
There was an oaken chest of drawers, 
and a flawless old looking-glass; large 
camphor-wood chests, of genuine Can- 
ton manufacture, brass-bound and paint- 
ed blue, were disposed about the room. 
On the walls hung portraits in oil of 
himself and his Maria—most lovely !— 
and an unfinished sketch in water colors 
of his three children, in graceful group. 
A Wesson rifle stood in the corner next 
the door; a Mexican saddle and head- 
stall, with serape, lariat, and spurs, 
hung on large wooden pegs near the 
foot of the bed. A cavalry sabre was 
between the windows, and a pair of 
German dueling-pistols hung, crossed, 
against the wall, within the curtains, at 
the back-part of the bed. Near the 
head of the bed, and always within 
reach of the arm of its occupant, stood 
an empty barrel, over the top of which 
a sort of shawl was thrown. Here lay 
at all times a loaded pistol, also of Ger- 
man make, having a curiously mounted 
and inlaid stock ; and here every night, 
on retiring to bed, Mr. Krafft placed his 
watch, a valuable diamond ring and pin, 
some rare and curiously shaped speci- 
mens of gold, and whatever papers of 
value he may have had about his person 
that day. 

When I knew Mr. Krafft, he was quite 
happy in this home of his. On return- 
ing from his afternoon ride to the Mis- 
sion or the Presidio, which he regularly 
took when the day’s business was over, 
he was wont to amuse himself with pistol 
practice at his back door; or he would 
take up the foils with some friend whose 
training had been German and military. 
Feats of strength and skill had always 
a peculiar charm for Mr. Krafft. I have 
heard him boast that he could stop a 
run-away horse with the pressure of his 
knees, and I have seen him disarm an 
antagonist of acknowledged expertness, 
with a nice movement of the wrist, most 
difficult to acquire. 

One night, as he was returning late 
from the Plaza, where he had been rec- 
reating himself with monte, a party of 
Hounds, having attacked some Chilian 
tents on Dupont street, were driving out 
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the inmates, and setting fire to their 
canvas shelter. Some five or six of 
them had a hapless Chilena girl among 
them, and hustling her brutally about, 
were quarreling noisily for possession 
of her much coveted person. Mr. 
Krafft, with his gold-headed cane, felled 
four of them, to their extreme astonish- 
ment; and though, when the rest recov- 
ered from the shock, they fired their 
revolvers at him in the dark, he got off 
safely with the girl and led her tenderly 
to his own home. There he soothed 
her terror and consoled her grief, in his 
characteristic way, before returning to 
seek for her friends: ‘* We must not 
cry,” said he—‘* we must not distract 
our little brains. So our bones or our 
hearts are not broken, we will not fash 
ourselves about the money, and the 
clothes, and the rest of the folks— 


‘To son ricco, 
Tu sei bella.’” 


And afterward, when the affair got to 
be talked of to his honor, the skill and 
dispatch with which the rescue had been 
effected were all that Mr. Krafft asked 
to be applauded for. 

For atime I had much pleasure in 
the society of my eccentric friend. The 
striking quaintness of his character en- 
hanced the charm of his conversation, 
which was full of unusual experiences, 
versatility of accomplishment, origin- 
ality of opinion, delicacy of taste, 
refinement of sensibility, and a good- 
natured, even comical, philosophy, 
which had in it a kind of universal 
quien sabe for all subjects and people. 
Not to fash ourselves, was the advice 
which Mr. Krafft was forever benevo- 
lently bestowing 7" us, because he 
sincerely believed he had himself de- 
rived great advantage from steadily 
following it. So long as matters went 
towardly with him, his companionshi 
was a privilege that I enjoyed with 
even a degree of jealousy ; and on Sun- 
day afternoons, as we walked to the 
old Switzer’s house at Washerwoman’s 
Bay, or the extemporaneous grave-yard 
at the foot of Telegraph Hill, and he 
amused, flattered, delighted, instructed, 
impressed, sadly moved me, in quick 
succession or all at once, I simply won- 
dered how such a man came to be specu- 
lating in Pacific street lots, and cudgel- 
ing Hounds by way of a sandwich. 

But a sudden, dreadful, and complete 
change came, no one knew whence, 
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over the for-a-time quiet, if not emi- 
nently beneficent life of Mr. Karl 
Joseph Krafft. He seemed to have 
sustained a shame or a hurt from an 
unknown hand, and to be feeling 
blindly, desperately about for revenge— 
and as a rage-drunk man will, hurt- 
- ing himself more and more at every 
turn. 

He plunged stupidly into specula- 
tions, with little heed to the depth or 
current of them. With cards and dice, 
roulette wheels and rondo balls, he 
fooled himself to the top of his bent. 
He untuned the strings of his heart, so 
that the most skillful touches of his 
kindest friends could produce nothing 
but discord. He wounded all who 
loved him, and when they turned away 
their faces in sorrow for his shameful 
pass, sang, maudlin, his favorite song, 
the beautiful duet in Lucia, the invari- 
able music of his cups— 


“ Verranno la sull’ aure, 
I miei sospiri ardenti.” 


He entertained traitors and the cunning 
foes of his prosperity to the very bot- 
tom of his purse; they laid him “ down 
among the dead men” nightly. Indeed, 
he bleared his eyes and bemuddled his | 


brains with everlasting drams, till the 
devil of delirium trémens got among 
his poor wits. 

One night, during the progress of one 
of his most desperate debauches, fear- 
ing some harm might befall him, from 
himself or others—for beside his ras- 
cally boon-companions, there were de- 
ceived creditors, who were dangerously 
incensed against him—I slept on the 
floor at the foot of his bed. Awaken- 
ed, after midnight, by his piteous moan- 
ing, I arose, and was feeling about in 
the dark for a match, when he sudden- 
ly became quiet; but presently the pro- 
found stillness and darkness were dis- 
turbed by the crack of cap anda slight 
flash. He had stealthily got down one 
of his loaded pistols, and had tried to 
fire at me; fortunately only the cap 
snapped—the weapon was foul and 
hung fire. ‘* My dear sir,” said I, very 
=: knowing my man— “don’t 
shoot me; that would be supremely 
stupid.” 

“ Ah, my dear, good friend—is it 
you? I congratulate you. By God, 
do you know, I had you covered, dead. 
That only shows that one should not 
fash himself nervously about thieves, 
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where no thievesare. But I must clean 
my pistols.” 

About this time his door was besieged 
from morning till night by fierce duns. 
He kept the bolts fast, and while they 
cursed without, lay in bed, smokin 
cigars, tossing off goblets of cham- 
pagne, laughing, coughing, raving, sing- 
ing— 

*¢ To son ricco, 
Tu sei bella,’ 
Tra, la, la, la, h’m-dle, d’m. 


‘* What impatient people ! 


wet Gael amore, 
n Senatore 
Me d’ amore 


Supplicar! 
Ma Zenetto 
E un giovinetto 
Che mi piace, vo sposar.’” 


One evening, about dusk, when the 
rest had departed, tired with their fruit- 
less coaxing and cursing, a young man in 
whose generous confidence Mr. Krafft 
had formerly held the highest place, 
who had indorsed for him recklessly, 
whom, indeed, Krafft loved, but whom 
he had ruined—if a man could be ruined 
in California in Forty-nine—came, and 
in set phrases of insult, most deliber- 
ately, skillfully cruel, accused, con- 
demned, punished him. They had 
been old and very intimate friends, 
which gave the creditor an almost 
dreadful advantage; he knew the 
‘*raws” of his man, and he tore them, 
till Mr. Karl Joseph Krafft could have 
shrieked. But he gallantly preserved 
his habitual composure, and only 
said— 

“If you will not stop saying such 
dangerous things, I have pistols at 
hand, and we must go behind the house 
together.” 

‘No, sir,” the other answered; “I 
won't fight you; you must learn to be 
honest before you can afford to be 
brave. There is but one just debt, Mr. 
Krafft, that you will ever pay, and 
that’s the debt of nature. Make socie- 
ty and your disgusted friends the only 
reparation in your power, by blowing 
your brains out with those very pistols 
you flourish so saucily.”’ 

‘Well, I'll think about it,’’ said Mr. 
Krafft. 

The young man was going. But 
suddenly, by a most strange impulse, 
he turned, and walking straight to Mr. 
Krafft, he said ‘‘ forgive me, sir.” 
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‘s We will forgive each other,’ said 
Mr. Krafft—‘‘ Good-night ; I will pay 
you in the morning.” 
Next morning, at nine o’clock, Mr. 
Karl Joseph Krafft blew out his brains 
—literally, all of his brains. 
But a little while efter his an 
oung creditor had taken his singular 
save, Mr. Krafft sent for the pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, which 
was then but a tent on a neighboring 
lot. On the arrival of the clergyman, 
he informed him that, having been much 
in ill health of late, he thought it pos- 
sible his death might be sudden, and 
he wished, on the score of prudence, to 
take steps, at once, to secure some 

roperty to his family, then living in 

alparaiso. He wished the clergyman 
to be the executor of his will, and if he 
would call on him the next morning at 
éight o’clock, he would have all the 
papers prepared, and would commit 
them to his charge. 

“They think I have forgotten my 
angel and my darlings,” said he, “ but 
let them not fash themselves; they 
shall see’’—smiling, and pointing most 
significantly to the floor as he spoke ; 
as it were, emphasizing his words with 
his long, thin finger— they shall see, 
sir—they shall see.” 

Mr. Krafft, after that, entertained 
some friends at his room, most agree- 
ably. 

Next morning, an accident called off 
the reverend gentleman, and he missed 
the appointed hour. His services were 
never required. 

In the “spare room,” Mr. Krafft had 
two guests, who were seated at break- 
fast, when they heard the report of a 
pistol in their host’s apartment. They 
flew to his door; it was locked. Run- 
ning into the street, they looked through 
the only window they could find open. 
The room was full of smoke. They 
waited and strained their eyes. Present- 
ly they said, they could see the bed 
and Mr. Krafft; he -was sitting up in 
bed, his eyes open, his mouth open ; ‘he 
was rolling his head from side to side— 
but there was no top to it!” 

This was the report they made to me 
a few minutes later. For I lived hard by, 
and as an intimate friend of the suicide, 
they had recourse at once tome. Al- 
though I lost no time, I found a crowd 
had already gathered about the spot 
when I reached Mr. Krafft’s door. We 
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forced the lock, and I entered alone. 
My God! He was ype elas 
his mouth wide open, and quite black 
within—one eye fast closed, the other 
staring. He had taken a deliberate 
position in the middle of the bed, and 
propped himself against the brass cross- 
ars which formed the head board. 
His rifle lay on his body, the stock 
resting on the back of a chair, the muz- 
zle stacey ow He had taken — 
one of the rods which supported 
curtains ‘to touch the tigate with ; that 
now lay beside the rifle. He had for: 
tten that the weapon was not charged ; 
e had fired it at a mark but a day or 
two before, to display its extraordinary 
force to some visitor. 

He had tried his pistols also; th 
lay by his side with freshly snapp 
caps on the nipples. They also weré 
empty. He had discharged them at the 
same time with the rifle. 

The pistol which lay always on the 
barrel remained. With that he had 
succeeded. The charge had not been 
changed for many months, and the ex- 
plosion had, consequently, been terrific. 
He had fired with the muzzle at his 
temple. The whole of the top of his 
skull was shot away, completely and 
cleanly, as medical students, in dissee- 
tion, saw it away to get out the brains. 
Fragments of the skull, with hair at- 
tached, were hanging from the walls on 
every side, and from the ceiling in the 
farthest corner. The wall behind the 
head was blackened, and bespattered 
with brains and blood; the brains lay, 
every ounce of them, in a pool of warm 
blood, on the floor. 

No will was found, no coin, no gold 
dust. Remembering the significance of 
the gesture described by the clergy- 
man, we took up the marble floor— 
nothing. His friends all robbed the 
dead man ; every buzzard of them car- 
ried off a fragment. One of his pen- 
sioners in the spare room accepted a 
costly Spanish mantle for his share ; the 
other deigned to be content with the 
brilliant breast-pin. Two days after his 
funeral, even the portraits disappeared 
from the walls. 

No soul alive knows who the thieves 
were, or where is the unmarked grave of 
Karl Joseph Krafft. Mr. Krafft, himself, 
will, no doubt, clear up all for us, some 
day. According to the spiritualistics, 
he has been heard from already. 
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OLMSTED’S TEXAS JOURNEY.* 


TT would be hard to name a more val- 

uable, timely, interesting, and able 
work, than this book of Mr. Olmsted’s. 
His plan in his first volume, A Journey 
in the Sea-board Slave States, is pursued 
in this; that plan, as we understand, 
being, to present, from personal observ- 
ation and study, a panorama of society, 
sentiment, industry, and character, in 
Our Slave States, which will be the gen- 
eral title of the whole work. The 
entire subject divides itself into the 
sea-board, cotton-growing, border, and 
hill-country, regions of the slave states, 
and will be completed in two more vol- 
umes. We shall then have the subject, 
which is, of all our public questions, 
the most engrossing and imperious, 
fully set forth in its industrial and, inci- 
dentally, in its other aspects. For our 
readers will remember, in The Sea-board 
Slave States, that Mr. Olmsted is not 
a horror-monger, nor, in any usual 
sense, a fanatic. No traveler, of equal 
perceptive ability and intellectual pow- 
er, ever made so comprehensive a state- 
ment of the aspect and character of the 
slave country, and so entirely free from 
bitterness and vituperation. The books 
might be safely transmitted by mail 
through the most inflammable Carolina 
post-office, and read, without oaths, by 
the most irascible Alabama planter. 
And yet, while their calm statement of 
the results of the most extensive com- 
parison and observation must interest 
the statesman and the partisan, their de- 
lightful variety, and freshness, and 
humor, as records of personal travel 
and experience, would be sure to fas- 
cinate the reader who is looking for en- 
tertainment, but who does not object to 
knowing something, if he can only know 
it easily. 

The personality of every traveler 
becomes important, the moment he be- 
gins to tell his travels, and it is most 

ortunate for the public that there is an 
invincible humorous elasticity in this 
accurate observer and thinker, and that 
he always tastes the sugar while he 
eounts the cost. In other countries, 
in Europe and the East, there are al- 
ways the romantic charms of historical 


association and art, to compensate the 
wanderer. He may be devoured b 
vermin, but he sees the Coliseum. A 
may be drowned in lager bier, but he 
sees the Alps. He may be domiciled in 
dirt, but he hears the great singers and 

‘oes to the Louvre. He may be in peril 
from snakes, but, like Waterton, he 
rides an alligator. With such resources 
—or even the pment of them—a 
man may not*only preserve his_princi- 
ples, but his temper. But when there 
is absolutely nothing, when you not 
only have to eat, and drink, and sleep 
dirt, but are compelled to bathe in mud, 
then it is heroic to keep your princi- 
ples, but to guard your temper is di- 
vine. Yet our author does it, and does 
it cheerfully, and does it as if he were 
doing nothing. In truth, with every 
charm of climate, and a soil so kind 
that Mr. Olmsted says that, if he were 
to emigrate, he would certainly choose 
to go to Texas, it is clear that Texas 
is a wholly undeveloped Paradise, as 
near the possible Texas as the ape, 
according to some theories, is near the 
man. 

The great importance of the book is 
simply this: that it gives every man an 
accurate idea of the actual condition 
of that vast area upon our southwest 
ern frontier, upon which so many 
mighty interests depend, a territory 
— than the aggregate areas of 

entucky, Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
all New England, and which is now 
scarcely occupied, not at all settled, 
and the surface of which is scratched a 
little for cultivation. Of course, the 
supreme question is: by what system of 
labor shall the opulence of this immense 
country be developed and its prosperity 
secured? Mr. Olmsted furnishes every 
possible facility for every American 
citizen to determine for ‘Pimself, and 
certainly every American, whether he 
lives at the North or the South, is in- 
terested that that question be answered 
in accordance with the dictates of rea- 
son, religion, and a good political eoun- 
omy, which last is never separated from 
the other two. 





* A Journey through Texas; or, A Saddle Trip on the Southwestern Frontier: with a 
se ape Appendiz. By Frevrrick Law Oxtmstep, New York: Dix, Edwards & Co., 
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Mr. Olmsted prefaces his Journey 
with a calm and able letter to a south- 
ern friend, in which, from the industrial 
int of view, he considers the general 
subject of free and slave labor. We 
heartily commend this letter to the peru- 
sal of every thoughtful man in the coun- 
; for no man can well avoid the con- 
clusion at which the author arrives, and 
which is emphasized by contemporary 
events, that, ‘* any further extension or 
annexation of slavery, under whatever 
pretense or covering it is attempted, 
will only be effected in “contemptuous 
defiance of the people of the Free 
States.” 
The Journey commences in Balti- 
more, where our author begins to feel 
that he is in another region, because— 


“Five minutes had not elapsed after we 
were all off at a wave of his hand, before a 
Virginia gentleman by my side, after care- 
léssly gauging, with a glance, the effort 
necessary to reach the hinged ventilator over 
the window of the seat opposite us, spat 
through it, without a wink, at the sky. Such 


a feat in New England would have brought. 


down the house. Here it failed to excite a 
on even from the performer. 

“Here was rest for the mind. Scene, the 
South: bound West. It could be nowhere 
else. The dramatis persone at once fell into 

lace. The white baby drawing nourishment 

m a black mamma on the train; the tobac- 
co wagons at the stations ; the postillion driv- 
ing; the outside chimneys and open-centre 
houses ; the long stop toward noon at a rail- 
way country inn; the loafing nobles of poor 
whites, hanging about in search of enjoyment, 
or a stray glass of whisky, or an emotion; 
the black and yellow boys, shy of baggage, 
but on the alert for any bit of a lark with one 
another; the buxom, saucy, slipshod girls 
within, bursting with fat and fun from 
their dresses, unable to contain themselves 
even during the rude ceremonies of dinner : 
the bacon and sweet potatoes and corn-bread 
that made for most of the passengers the sub- 
stantials of that meal ; the open kitchen in the 
back-ground, and the unstudied equality of 
black and white that visibly reigned there: 
nothing of this was now a surprise.” 


Here is a sketch of Cincinnati, in 
which our author shows his natural 
right to tell of his travels by showing 
how well he can do it: 


“There is a prevalent superstition in Cin- 
cinnati that the hindermost citizen will fall 
into the clutches of the devil. A wholesale 
fear of this dire fate, secret or acknowledged 
with more or less candor, actuates the whole 
eo pee pe A less en ry the 
city and gives its tone to everything. pro- 
found hurry is the marked characteristic of 
the place. I found it difficult to take any re- 
pose or calm refreshment, so magnetic is the 
air. ‘Now then, sir!’ everything seems to say. 
Men smoke and drink like locomotives at a 
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relay-house. They seem to sleep only like 
tops, with brains in steady whirl. Thereis no 
use in the tumultuous life of the streets, 
e only quiet thing 1 found was the residence 
of Mr. gworth—a delicious bit of 
verdure, lying not far from the heart 
town, like a tender locket heaving on a black- 
smith’s breast. What more need be said of 
Cincinnati? Bricks, hurry, and a muddy 
roar make up the whole impression.” 


All the descriptions of life and char- 
acter, as the traveler. advances toward 
the Mississippi, are full of humor and 
sly observation and entire appreciation. 
He is not a man going about with his 
ears strained to hear the crack of the 
slave-whip or the groan of the vic- 
tim. 


* As we lay quiet one —— > bets 
we heard and listened long to the ppy ® 
less song of the negroes gathered a’ 
work, probably corn-husking, on some - 
boring plantation. ‘The sound had all the 
and meilow ring of pure physical contentment, 
and did one good to hear it. Like the ni 
ingale, the performers seemed to love their 
own song, and to wait for its far-off echo. ‘It 
was long before we discovered that this was 
artificial, and came in response from the next 
plantation. No doubt, had one the tender and 
ubiquitous ear of a fairy, he might hear, of a 
fine evening, this black melody, mingled with 
the whippoorwills’ notes, all the way from 
Carolina to Kansas, resoundi 
went up, from river to river.” . 

In Nashville, although he found some 
residences that pleased him, he says, 
quietly, in a note ; 


“The mansions of palatial magnitude and 


splendor, mentioned in Lippincott 


8 late Gas- 
etteer, we did not see.” 


And so our author and his companion 
gradually make their way to the great 
Western highway, which they descend, 
and he draws a most lively picture of 
the life upon the steamer and upon the 
shore, with this conclusion : 


“ Who would not rather own his ten acres 
on the Hudson than the two hundred. or 
five hundred considered of equal value:on the 
Mississippi ?” 


At Natchitoches, the travelers bay 
their horses, and complete the prepara- 
tions for their camp-life in Texas ; and, 
when all was ready, set forth to follow 
the old Spanish trail from Monterey, 
Chihuahua, and Sante Fé, to the states, 
as far as the Rio Grande. The reader 
will find the most copious and intelligi- 
ble directions for a similar trip. . At 
last they found themselves, upon ‘‘ a crisp 


‘ December morning, fairly en route.” 





“EMIGRANT TRAINS. 


“ We overtook, several times in the course 
of each day, the slow emigrant trains, for 
which this road, though less ented than 
years ago, is still a chief thoro Tnex- 
orable it seems that drags or drives 
on, ane estward, these toil-worn ple. 
Several families were frequently moving to- 
gether, prt from the same district, or 
chance met and joined, for company, on the 
long road from Alabama, Georgia, or the Caro- 
linas. Before you come upon them you hear, 

through the w the fierce cries 
blows with which they urge ‘on their 
aded cattle. Then the stragglers appear 
dogs or fainting nm » Ta an 
. An old granny, hauling on, by the 
hand, a i eh old ° whe fe deo 
young to up. old man, heavily loaded, 
with erie “Then the white covers of the wag- 
ons, jerking up and down as a mount over 
a root or plunge into a rut, disappearing, one 
after another, where the road Reeeede. Then 
‘the active and cheery prime negroes, not yet 
exhausted, with a joke and a suggestion 
about tobacco. Then the black pickaninnies, 
staring, in a confused heap, out at the back 
of the , more and more of their eyes to 


be made out among the table legs and bedding 
you get near; behind them, further in, the 
- my and young mothers, whose turn it is 

le. 


as 
old 
to As you get by, the white mother and 
babies, and ‘the tall, frequently ill-humored 
master, on horseback, or walking with his gun, 
urging up the black driver and his oxen. As 
@ scout ahead is a brother, or an intelligent 
slave, with the best gun, on the look-out for a 
deer or a turkey. e passed in the day per- 
h one hun persons attached to these 
trains, probably an unusual number; but the 
immigration this year had been retarded and 
condensed by the fear of yellow fever, the last 
case of which, at Natchitoches, had indeed 
only the night before our arrival. Our 
of danger were considered small, 
however, as the hard frosts had already come. 
One of these trains was made up of three large 
, loaded with furniture, babies, and in- 
, two or three light wagons, and a gang 
of twenty able field-hands. They travel ten 
or fifteen miles a day, stopping wherever 
overtakesthem. The masters are plain- 
ly dressed, often in home-spun, keeping their 
eyes about them, noticing the soil, sometimes 
making a remark on the crops by the road- 
side; but, generally, dogged, surly, and silent. 
The women are silent, too, frequently walk- 
ing, to relieve the teams, and weary, haggard, 
mud bedraggled, forlorn, and disconsolate, 
~ and careful. The negroes, mud- 
nerusted, wrapped in old blankets or gunny- 
bags, suffering from cold, plod on, aimless, 
hopeless, thoughtless, more indifferent than 
oxen to all about them.” 


The travelers had entered the region 
of “getting along,” which our author 
justly calls a “part of the peculiar 
southern and southwestern system.” 
Asa help in getting along, it appears 
that the revolver is a favorite instru- 
ment, and we find : 


“Of the Colt’s we cannot s in too high 
terms. Though subjected for six or eight 
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months to rough use, exposed to 
and to all the ordinary neglects and ts 
of camp travel, not once did a ball fail to an- 
swer the finger. Nothing got out of order, 
nothing ired care; not once, though car- 
ried at m, in coat-pocket or belt, or tied 
amping at the pommel, was there an acci- 
dental discharge. In short, they simply gave 
us ect satisfaction—being all they claimed 
to be. Before See them from home, we 
gave them a trial alongside every rival we 
could hear of, and we had with usan unpa- 
tented imitation, but for practical purposes 
one Colt we found worth a dozen of all others, 
Such was the testimony of every old hunterand 
ranger we met. There are probably in Texas 
about as many sevolvers as male adults, and 
I doubt if there are one hundred in the state 
of any other make. For ourselves, as I said, 
we found them perfect. After a little practice, 
we could very surely chop off a snake’s he 
from the saddle at any reasonable distance, 
and, across a fixed resi, could hit an object of 
the size of a man at ordinary rifle range. One 
of our pistols was one day submerged in a bog 
for some minutes, but on trial, though drip- 
= wet, not a single barrel missed fire. A 
er weapon, so reliable in every sense, 
ba see give brute courage to even a dyspeptic 
or.” 


They were now in Texas, a region, 
like the city of New York at the pres- 
ent time, in which every man looks out 
for his own neck, but having this ad- 
vantage over New York, that every man 
is expected to do so. There are other 
advantages over the metropolis, as the 
following figures show, illustrating the 
expense of camping in Texas: 


“The following is a note of expenses dur- 
ing twenty-four hours. It will give a concise 
idea of our fare. 

1 bbl. corn (in the husk), 

12 bundles ¢orn-fodder, 

Corn- q byt s 

Bacon, . ° 

Eggs, . é é - . : 

Chocolate (from our own stores), . 

—e $2 13 
Horses, 44 ets. each ; Men, i2 ctr. each. 
“The chocolate being soon exhausted, and 

not to be replaced, and eggs being a rare 

luxury, our private necessary expenses may 
be put down at five cents each per diem. To 
live upon this sum would, for some patients, 
be a capital prescription; for others it is only 

a sour and aggravating discomfort.” 

“ Returning with our corn, we overheard the 
following negro conversation : 

“* Wher’ you gwine to-morrow ?” 

“we To ——’s, 

‘““* Ken you get whisky ther ?’ 

** Ves,’ 


“ *Good rye whisky 7’ 


ee Yes.’ 

“* What do ask for it 7’ 

“A dollar and a half a gallon. I don't 
want no whisky dat costs less 'n a dollar and 
a half a gallon. I'd rather hev it then your 
common He a fur a dime. I don’t want to 
buy no whisky fur less ’n a dollar and a half 


a gallon.’ 





a 
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“Well, I du. I'd like it was a picayune a 
gallon T would” ae 


Compelled to unwilling brevity in our 
extracts, we shall quote incidents and 
descriptions that characterize the coun- 


“ An emigrant party from Alabama peace 
having fifty negroes, and one hundred head of 
cattle, sheep, etc., going to the Brazos, to 
settle. ‘Oh, my God! How tired I am,’ I 
heard an old negro woman exclaim. A man 
of powerful frame answered, ‘I feel like as 
tho’ I couldn't lift my 4 much longer.’ This 
was about twelve o'clock. 

“Near us, within sound, were two ne; 8 
all day splitting rails—Sunday and New 
Year’s day.” 

“ At evening F. rode into town to mail our 
letters. One was a package of notes, on let- 
ter sheets, in a large envelope. Wishing to 

repay » he asked, ‘ What is the postage on 

is, sir 7’ 

“* How many sheets are there 1’ 

“¢ Oh, twelve or fourteen.’ The postmaster 
commenced tearing off one end of the en- 
yvelope. 

= om 9 Don’t open it.’ 

“<Ttll save putting it in a way-bill. I sup- 
pose I’ve no right to charge only one cent?’ 

“* Yes, three cents per half ounce. It must 
be weighed.’ 

“ His scales were ‘ broke down,’ but it was 
finally weighed after a fashion, paid roundly, 
and put in a bag, unmarked. 

by bn landing on the west side of the Trini- 
ty, we entered a rich bottom, even in winter, 
of an almost ow aspect. The road had 
been cut through a cane-brake, itself a sort 
of Brobdignag grass. Immense trees, of a 

at variety of kinds, interlaced their 
branches - reeled with ay pay rank 
owth. Many vines, especially huge gra 
Sines, ran banging fem toe to tree, cidlog 
to the luxuriant confusion. Spanish moss 
clung thick everywhere, supplying the shad- 
ows of a winter foliage. 

“ These bottom lands ee the Trinity 
are among the richest of rich Texas. They 
are not considered equal, in degree of fatness 
to some parts of the Brazos, Colorado, an 
Guadalupe bottoms, but are thought to have 
compensation in reliability for steady crop- 
ping. The open coast prairie grazing districts 
extend to within a short distance of where we 
crossed. Above are some fine planting coun- 
ties, and high up, in the region of the Forks 
of the Trinity, are lands equally suitable to 
cotton, wheat, and corn, which were univers- 
ally described to us as, for southern settlera, 
the most promising part of the state. 

“We made our camp on the edge of the 
bottom, and for safety against our dirty per- 
secutors, the hogs, pitched our tent within 
a large hog-yard, putting up the bars to ex- 
clude them. The trees within had spar- 
ingly cut, and we easily found tent-poles and 
fuel at hand.” 


“SADDLE AND TENT LIFE. 


“ Our days’ rides were short, usually from 
twelve to twenty miles only, which was about 
the common pH race we found, in steady 
travel. We soon reduced the art of camping 
to a habit, and learned to go through the mo- 
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Poe a 
tions with mechanical precision, and the least 
possible —< 
* As the shadows grow , we intimate to 
one another that it is time to be a 
camp-ground, and near the first 
we can obtain corn, select a sheltered > 
where fuel and water are at hand. 
off and hampers—the horses are left free, save 
Fanny, who is tied for a nucleus. The mule 
instantly is down, and re with his four 
feet in the air, giving loud grunts of satisfac- 
tion. A tree, pec spon caps @ smooth slope, 
is taken for the back-rope of the tent, the ham- 
pers, saddles, and arms “ by it. The 
tent is unrolled and hoisted to the tree, a pole 
is cut for its other end, the long tent-rope.car- 
ried over it and made fast to a bush or a 
and when the corners are out by 
flat iron pegs attached, our night quarters are 
ready, and our traps already un t, 
from dew. One of us, meanwhile, Lape 
lected fuel and lighted a fire, brought water . 
and set it heating. Then there is a journey 
for corn, and a task to husk it. The horses 
are caught and offered their su , each 
his own blanket, as manger. ry bite it 
from the the ear, taking, now and then, es 
— the mule, some of the husks, as 
y this time it is nearly dark, and we 
collect fuel for the night, thinking, rather 
dolefully, what we may have for ig if 
nothing have been shot or bought, there is 
only the hot corn-meal, engaged at the cabin 
with the corn, to be sent for. This we 
with some rancor and a cup of coffee. 
comes a ramble out into the vague, nomina 
for logs of firewood, but partly for romance. 
A little way from the firelight glower ing 
tinct old giants all about; sticks crack un 
the feet, the horses start and peer wildly, with 
stretched ears, after you; who knows ve 
wild-cat, wolf, or vagubond nigger may 
watching to spring upon you if you go further 
from the light. Then, leaning upon your 
elbow, you lounge awhile upon inn colina 
of combustion, toasting your various 
and never ening wanes through. Then a 
candle and a book or pencil in the tent, hood- 
ed in blankets. Then a piling on of logs for a 
ps and enduring fire, and your weary 
ones, covered with eyes available, 
stretch themselves, from a saddle-bag, out 
towards the blaze, and—the chilly day. ignt 
“ Late in the same evening we reached the 
town of Caldwell, the ‘seat of justice’ of 
Burleson County. We were obiiged to leave 
our horses in a stable, made up of a in 
which was a loft for the storage of proven 
set upon posts, without side- , 80 
the norther met with no obstruction... It was 
filled with horses, and ours alone were 
keted for the night. The mangers were vy; 
shallow and narrow, and as the corn was 
on the cob, a considerable proportion of it was 
thrown out by the horses in their efforts to de- 
tach the edible portion. With laudable econo- 
my, our landlord had twenty-five or thirty pi 
running at e in this stable, to prevent 
overflow from being was 
“ The hotel building was an unusually large 
and fine one; the principal room had - 
panes of these wi owever, 
broken, and the outside door could not be 
closed from without; and, when closed, was 
enerally pried ny with a et-knife 
ose who wished to go out. great part o: 
the time it was left open, Supper was served 





in another room, in which there was no fire, 
and the outside door was left open for the'con- 
yenience of the servants in passing to and 
from the kitchen, which, as usual here at large 
houses, was in a detached building. Sage 
er, eaten with such rapidity t 

had time to freeze on the table. 


“ TEXAN CONVERSATION, 

“There were six Texans, planters and herds- 
mén, who had made harbor at the inn for the 
norther, two German shopkeepers and a 
young lawyer, who were boarders, besides 
our party of three, who had to be seated be- 
fore the fire during ‘ the evening.” We kept 
coats and hats on, and gained as much 
warmth, from the friendly manner in which 
we drew tog , a8 possible. After ascer- 
taining, by a not at all impertinent or incon- 
siderate method of inquiry, where we were 
from, which way we were going, what we 
thought of the country, what we thought of 
the weather, and what were the capacities and 
the cost of our fire-arms, we were considered 
as initiated members of the crowd, and ‘the 
conversation became general.’ 

® One of the gentlemen asked me if I had 
seen ‘ this new instrument.’ 

“ © What instrument?’ 

“<This grand boojer’ 

“¢T never heard of it before ; what is it?’ 

***7 don’t know, only that.’ He pointed to 
a large poster on the wall, advertising ‘ L. 
Gilbert's celebrated patent GRanD, Bovporr, 

square piano-fortes.’ I mention the cir- 
cumstance as a caution to brn in the 
choice of words for the use of their emphatic 


R ‘Sam. Houston and his eccentricities 
formed a very interesting topic of conversa- 


tion. Nearly every person present had seen 
the worthy senator in some ridiculous and not 
very honorable position, and there was much 
laughter at his expense. As he seemed to be 
held in very little respect, we inquired if he 
were not popular in Texas. He had many 
warm old friends, they said, and always made 
himself popular with new acquaintances, but 
pe grenict part of the old fighting Texans 
and despised him. 6 


* ABOUT NIGGERS. 


“ But the most interesting subject to North 
erners which was talked of, was brought up 
by two gentlemen speaking of the house 
waere they spent the previous night. ‘The 
man made a white boy, fourteen or fifteen 
years old, get up and go out in the norther for 
wood, when there was a t, strong nigger 
fellow lying on the floor, doing nothing. God! 
bmg an appetite to give him a hundred, right 

e ’ 


“Why, you wouldn't go out into the north- 
er, yourself, would you, if you were not forced 
inquired one, laughingly. 
“© wouldn't have a nigger in my house that 
T was afraid to set to work at anything I want- 
ed him to do at any time. They'd hired him 
out to go to anew _ next Thursday, and 
or were afraid if they didn’t treat him well, 
he’d run away. If I couldn’t break a nigger 
LA running away, I wouldn't have him any 
wr.” 
“ *T can tell you how you can break a nig- 
oer, of running away, certain,’ said another. 
ere was an old fellow I used to know in 
Georgia, that always cured his so. If anigger 
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ran away, when he caught him he would bind 
his knee over a log, and fasten him so he 
couldn’t stir; then he’d take a pair of pinchers 
and pull one of his toe-nails out by the roots; 
and tell him that if he ever run away again, he 
would pull out two ofthem, and if he run away 
again after that, he told them he'd pull out 
four of them, and so on, doubling each time. 
He never had to do it more than twice—it . 
always c them,’ 

“ One of the company then said that he was, 
at the present time, in pursuit of a negro. He 
had bought him of a connection of his in Mis- 
sissippi; he told him when he bought him that 
he was a great runaway. He had run away 
from him three times, and always when they 
caught him he was trying to get back to Ili. 
nois ; that was the reason he sold him. ‘He 
offered him to me cheap,’ he continued, ‘ and 
I bought him because he was a first-rate nig- 
ger, and I thought perhaps I could break him 
of running away by bringing him down to this 
new country. I expect he’s making for Mexico, 
now. I am a-most sure I saw his tracks on 
the road about twelve miles back, where he 
was a-coming on this way, Night before last 
Iengaged with a man, who's got some first- 
rate nigger dogs, to meet me here to-night; 
but I suppose the cold keeps him back.’ He 
then asked us to look out for him as we went 
on west, and gave us a minute description of 
him that we might recognize him. He was‘a 
real black nigger,’ and carried off a double- 
barreled gun with him. Another man, who 
was going on by another road westward, offer- 
ed to look for him that way, and to advertise 
him. Would he be likely to defend hixself 
with the fen if he should try to secure him, he 
asked. The owner said he had no doubt he 
would. He was as humble a nigger when he 
was at work as ever he had seen; but he was 
a mighty resolute nigger—there was no man 
had more resolution. ‘ Couldn’t I induce him 
to let me take the gun, by pretending I wanted 
to look at it, or something? I'd talk to him 
simple; make as if I was a stranger, and ask 
him about the road, and so on, and finally ask 
him what he had got for a gun, and to let me 
look at it.’ The owner didn’t believe he'd let 
go of the gun; he was a ‘nigger of sense—-as 
much sense as a white man; he was not one of 
your kinkey-headed niggers.’ The chances of 
catching him were discussed. Some thought 
they were good, and some that the owner 
might almost as well give it up, he’d got such 
a start. It was three hundred miles to the 
Mexican frontier, and he’d have to make fires 
to cook the game he would kill, and could 
travel only at night ; but then every nigger or 
Mexican he could find would help him, and if 
he had so much sense, he’d manage to find ont 
his way pretty straight, and yet not have 
white folks see him. 


“SHEEP AND PRICES. 

“We had observed sheep not far from Cald- 
well, for the first time. They were in a large 
flock of some four or five hundred, overlooked 
by a black boy on horseback, attended by 
two hounds, e were told that the wool from 
this flock had been sold in the neighburhood 
at twenty-seven cents per pound, and that 
the flock had aver four pounds to the 
fleece. 

“There had been a ‘hiring’ of 8 at 
the County House the week before. Eight or 
ten were hired out at from $175 to $250 per 
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annum—the hirer contracting to feed them 
well and to provide two substantial suits of 
elothing and shoes. 

“The price of beef at Caldwell was two 
cents per pound; pork, five cents; corn-fed 
ditto, six cents. 


“MANNERS AND THE WEATHER. 


“We slept in a large 9 room, in @ com- 
re five, with a broken window at the 
Boa of our bed, and another at our side, 
offering a short cut to the norther across our 
heads. 

“ We were greatly amused to see one of our 
bed-room companions gravely spit in the 
candle before jumping into bed, exclaiming to 
some one who made a remark, that he always 
did so, it gave him time to see what he was 
about before it went-out. 

“The next morning the ground was cov- 
ered with sleet, and the gale still continued 
(a moty steady close-reefing breeze) during 


the oy. 

“We wished to have a horse shod. The 
blacksmith, who was a white man, we found 
in his shop, cleaning a ace 7 peer Tt was 
too d——d cold to work, he said, and he was 
going to shoot some geese ; he, at length, at 
our urgent request, consented to earn a dol- 
lar ; but, after getting on his apron, he found 
that we had lost a shoe, and took it off again, 
tefusing to make a shoe while this d——d 
norther lasted, for any man. As he had no 
shoes ready made, he absolutely turned us 
out of the shop, and obliged us to go seventy- 
five miles further, a great part of the way 
over a pebbly road, by which the beast lost 
three shoes before he could be shod. 

“This respect for the norther is by no 
means singular here. The publication of the 
week’s newspaper in Bastrop was interrupted 
by the norther, the editor mentioning, as a 
sufficient reason for the irregularity, the fact 
that his printing-office was in the north part 
of the house. 

“We continued our journey during the day, 
in spite of the increased chilliness of the air, 
occasioned by the icy surface with which the 
sleet of the night had clothed the prairies 
without any discomfort, until we were oblig 
again to enter one of these prairie houses. 
During the next night it fell calm, and the 
cold, as measured by the contraction of the 
mercury, was greater than at any time before. 
But the sun rose clear the next day, and, by 
noon, the weather was mild and agreeable as 
in the fairest October day in New York. 

“During the continuance of the norther, 
the ae was constantly covered with dense 
gray clouds, the wind varied from N.N.E. to 

.W., and was also of variable force. Our 
thermometrical observations were as follow : 

Jan. 5th, 10.30 a.m. 

“ 10.42 “ y 
Pe Se Rm 
“ 4 “ ‘ rm 

“ 6 “ b "i 

“ 6th, 7.30 a.m. Papago: 

“Tt continued at about this point durin 
the following two days, when it fell (Jan. 8th, 
7.30 a.m.) to 21°. 
_ “ We visited, several times, the Texas Leg- 
islature in session, and have seldom been more 
impressed with respect for the working of 
Democratic institutions. 

“T have seen several similar bodies at the 
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North— the Fed 


ral nd 
liament of Great Britain, in both 1 


on occasions of great moment—bat nohe ti 
them perms Mon alrmagys “fib 1 re 


manly dignity and 
Assembly 
is “ 


D D 


was honest eloquence displayed at evéry 

portunity for ite use, poe usiness was car- 
ried on with great rapidity, but with souplete 
parliamentary regularity and all desirable 
gentlemanly decorum. One gentleman, in a 
state of intoxication, attempted to address the 
house (but that happens Geewhiste), and he 
was quietly persuaded to retire.” : 

“This gentleman had thirty or forty ne- 

, and two legitimate sons. One was an 
idle young man.. The other was already, ‘at 
eight years old, a swearing, tobacco-chewing 
young bully and ruffian, We heard him 
whipping his puppy behind the house, and 
swearing between the blows, his father s 
mother being at hand, His tone was an evi- 
dent imitation of his father’s mode of dealing 
with his slaves. 

“*T’ve got an account to settle with you; 
I've let you go about long enough; I'll teach 
you who's your master; there, go now 
damn you, but I haven't got through with you 
yet.’ 
«You stop that cursing,’ said his father, at 
length, ‘it isn’t right for little boys to curse.’ 

“* What do you do when you get mad?’ 
replied the boy; ‘reckon you cuss some; 80 
now you'd better shut up.’ ° 

We porwr heard men curse white wo- 
men and children in this style, without the 
acy yt p Okan eal 

‘In the whole journ roug astern 
Texas, wo did not see pon of the inhabitan: 
look into a newspaper or a book, pray 
spent days in houses where men were r- 
ing about the fire without occupation. e 
evening I took up @ paper which had been 
lying unopened upon the table of the inn 
where we were staying, and smiled to see how 
painfully news items dribbled into the Texts 
country apers, the loss of the tug-boat 
‘Ajax, which occurred before we left New 
York, being here just given as the loss of the 
‘splendid steamer Ocax.’ 

“A man who sat near said— 

7, mn you've read a good deal, hain’t 

‘ou 7’ 

“Oh, yes; why?’ 

© Reckoned you had.’ 

“ce Why ?” 

“¢ You look as though you liked to read. 
Well, it’s a good thing. S'pose you take a 
pleasure in reading, don’t you?’ : 

““« That depends, of course, on what I have 
to read. I suppose everybody likes to read 
when they find anything interesting to 
don’t they ?’ 

“No; it’s damn tiresome to some folks, I 
reckon, any how, ‘less you've got the habit of 
it. Well, it’s a good thing; you can pags 
away your time so.’” 

These extracts, selected almost from 
successive pages, have the value of 
Teniers’s pictures. They are elaborate 
interiors, full of characteristic life, and 
pregnant with proof of the general state 
of the as le. Texas, in fact, is not 
civilized. Seosaay is forgotten ; cook- 








ing is unknown ; the inhabitant regards 
washing with the amused surprise of the 
Frenchman over a wash-stand at the 
Great Exhibition; ‘what is that ma- 
chine?” Life is supported upon heavy 
corn-cake and fried: fat. rs are 
luxuries; windows are superfluities; 
comfort, cleanliness, and attention to 
one’s own business were never heard of. 
The whole of Eastern Texas, as our 
traveler saw it, is a beautiful region 
possessed by a few shiftless and igno- 
rant squatters. Of course he makes no 
such general assertion as this. Nothing 
is more agreeable in Mr, Olmsted’s 
book than his total freedom from sweep- 
ing assertions of all kinds. He makes 
nothing a rule. The facts tell them- 
selves and draw their own moral; and, 
in concluding the first division of his 
work, upon Eastern Texas, he says 
only : 

“The reader who has not been there may 
think our social experience of this part of the 
state peculiar and exceptional. Ican only say 
that we traveled on an average not more than 
fourteen miles a day, and so must have stop- 
ped at almost every tenth or fifteenth house 
on the chief emigrant and mail-road of the 
state. have given our impressions as we 
received them, and the only advantage the 
now have over his own, is in_ the strengt 
which the reiteration of day after day gives 
over that of page after page. Had we entered 
Texas Ly Anes sea, stopped at the chief towns 
and the frequented hotels, traveled by public 
conveyances, and delivered letters to promi- 
nent and hospitable individuals, upon rich old 
coast plantations, our notes of the East might 
have had, perhaps, a more rosy tone.” 


But it is the people of a country, and 
not ‘‘ prominent and hospitable indivi- 
duals upon rich old coast plantations” 
who determine its character and pros- 


In Western Texas, the most interest- 
ing matters of observation are the Ger- 


man settlements. Before this of Mr. 
Olmsted’s, we had no adequate account 
of their condition, history, and pros- 
pects. Here is his first impression : 


“The first German settlers we saw, we 
knew at once. They lived in little log cabins, 
and had inclosures of ten acres of land about 
them. The cabins were very simple and 
eheap habitations; but there were many 
little conveniences about them, and a care 
to secure comfort in small ways evident, 
that was very agreeable to notice. So, also 
the greater varicty of the crops which had 
been — caves their allotments, and the 
more complete tillage they had re- 
ceived, contrasted favorably with the patches 
of corn-stubble, overgrown with crab-grass, 
which are usually the oe A te ag to be seen 
adjoining the sobian of poor whites and 
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slaves. The people themselves were also to 
be seen, men, women, and children, busy at 
some work, and yet not so busy but that 
they could give a pleasant and respectful 
greeting to the passing traveler. 

“A few miles further on, we passed several 
much more comfortable houses, boarded over, 
and a good deal like the smaller class of farm- 
houses in New England, but some of them 
having exterior plaster-work, or brick, laid w 
between the timbers, instead of boards nail 
over them. About these were larger inelos- 
ures, from which extensive crops of corn had 
been taken; and it caused usa sensation tosee 
a number of paralielograms of coTTON—FRER: 
LABOR CoTTUN. These were not often of more 
than an acre in extent. Most of them looked 
as if they had been judiciously cultivated, and 
had yielded a fine crop, differing, however, 
from that we had noticed on the plantations 
the day before, in this circumstance—the 
picking had been entirely completed, and that 
with care and exactness, so that none of the 
cotton which the labor of cultivation had pro- 
duced had been left to waste. The cotton: 
stalks stood rather more closely, and were of 
less extraordinary size, but much more even 
° regular in their growth than on the planta- 

ons.” 


This is the key-note of all his subse- 
quent observation. In the very fitst 
house he enters, he finds neatness, com- 
fort, thrift. The fried fat and heavy, 
sour corn-cake are omitted for a season. 

“T never in my life, except, perhaps, in 
awakening from a dream, met with such a 
sudden and complete transfer of associations, 
Instead of loose boarded or hewn log walls, 
with crevices stuffed with rags or daubed with 
mortar, which we have been accustomed tosee 
during the last month, on staving in a door, 
where we have found any to open; instead, 
even, of four bare, cheerless sides of white- 
washed plaster, which we have found twice 
or thrice only in a more aristocratic American 
residence, we were—in short, we were in Ger- 
many.” 

The secret of this he considers to lie 
in ‘‘careful and thorough working.” 
We have a vivid and picturesque de- 
scription of the quaint old town of Sant 
Antonio, with copious details of the 
Mexicans in Texas, the number of 
whom, by the best reports, Mr. Olm- 
sted estimates at 25,000, and the neigh- 
borhood of whom to the slaves, with 
whom they affiliate, is distressing to all 
lovers of the slave system. There are 
delightful accounts of the German emi- 
gration and settlement, with curious, ela- 
borate, and interesting statistics, all of 
which we cannot illustrate by further 
quotation. It is clear that a great part of 
the intelligence and skill, if not the capi- 
tal, of the country is among the Germans; 
and the conclusions of our author aré 
fully supported by the facts he cites. 
But all the time they were camping and 
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picnicking, with ‘such incidents as 
this: 


“‘ Mornin’, gentlemen,’ said the white man. 

“‘Good morning, sir.’ 

“¢ Travlin’ 1?’ 

“6 Yes.’ 

“Well. Iswaar you came near not travlin’ 
much further, last night.’ 

“ ¢ How so?’ 

“Well, you see, I’ve lost my horses since 
a. week ago, and bein’ as how a new settler, I 

well afford to do without ’em. 
Late last night, I heerd bells around, so I went 
and roused out two of my niggers, and told 
‘em to see if that wan’t our horses rangi 
back again. Well, they went out, and by-and- 
by came back — skeered, a sayin’ they'd 
follered ’em by the bells over the hills this way, 
and had come into a Mexican camp before they 
knew it. Well, I knew as no honest Mexicans 
eould have any good business over here, and 
I just put on my boots, and told ’em to call 
the rest, and get the dogs, and I got the guns, 
and we set out to see who ye was. So when 
we got here, I kinder scooted roun’ to see what 
I could, and I tell you I didn’t like the looks 
o’ ye. I told part of ‘em to go down the road 
round the hill, and I went up with the rest that 
way, and when we got covered up with the 
hill we made a fire and lay round till daylight 
keepin’ watch of ye. Tell ye what, if ye’ 
budged much, you’d have got some buck- 
shot in your stomachs, you may bet on that. 
Them’s likely animals you've got there.’ 

* * Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, I'll go long. Han’t seen a pair of 
pray horses, have ye, with a bay mare with 
“em ? 

“ Moral (for prairie travelers): Never mind 
what’s stirring, lie quiet in your blankets.” 


Six months of such wandering, and 
then the “flavor of bacon and corn 
was washed out in the cheer of the St. 
Charles,” at New Orleans. 

Mr. Olmsted devotes two final chap- 
ters to a general survey of the position 
and prospects of the state. Of the 
original acquisition, he says: “ We saw 
the land lying idle; we took it. This, 
to other nations, is all we can say. 
Which one of them can cast the first 
stone?” ‘To this, of course, we can re- 
ply, that it does not follow we ought 
not to be stoned. He thinks, also, there 
was no “deliberate and treacherous plot 
for the conquest of Texas,” but that the 
acquisition was rather the result of a 
free fight than a plot. But, however 
acquired, the state of Texas will un- 
doubtedly become a debatable ground, 
upon which our great national question 
of labor will be practically discussed. 
The general result of Mr. Olmsted’s ob- 
seryation, upon this subject, as we are 
sure it will be of his descriptions in all 
candid minds, is thus stated by him: 

t in a Southern state 
laborers can be hired, 


“T know of no other s 
where white agricultu 


Olmsted's Texas Journey. 


than the German neighborhoods of Texas: in 
fact, no other spot where the relative advan 
tages of white or slave-labor can be even dis 
cussed in peace. From a Soroven i 

tion of Southern agriculture, we ad bocenes 
convinced that slave-labor is éverywhere un 
pay and Nae to ery nen 
ern habits, to the an tating 
annoyance, which, Wnt, Merny! for a life- 
hme > should not voluntarily inflict upon 

m: ti att 


The Germans, who are in general the 
present representatives of the free-labor 
system, number 35,000. They have lit- 
tle association with the Americans ex: 
cept for trade ; but, of course, there are 
two rival influences at work amon 
—that of freedom and that of pevete 
and Mr. Olmsted tells a capital story oF 
the heroism of Dr. Douai, a German 
anti-slavery editor: aa 


“While at work at his press one morning 
he was interrupted by a knock, which i 
duced & six-foot citizen of the region, holding 
in his hand a heavy stick, and 
by a friend. 

“¢Are you the editor of this German news- 
paper?’ he asked. 

“¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“¢ You're an abolitionist, are you?’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“Then came a pause, after which the in- 
quiry— 
“© What do you mean by an abolitionist?’ 

“ The editor very briefly explained. 

‘*‘ Another pause followed, after which the 
citizen announced that he would consult wi 
his friend a moment outside. He shortly 
entered, saying : 

“ «Well, sir, we’ve concluded that you are 
a God damn'd abolitionist, and that such a 
scoundrel as you are ought to be thrashed out 
of the town.’ ci ‘ 

“*Very well, sir. Try it.’ ‘ 

“A third pause ensued, to terminate which, 
the editor opened the door, whereupon the in- 
dividuals walked out. 

“ The ‘ abolitionism’ of the editor was, it‘is 
fair to say, of a very mild type, confined to the 
belief—until lately universal at the South— 
that slavery was an evil; he being by no 
means ready to propose any practical meas- 
ures for its removal. Nor did any German 
with whom we conversed during our journey, 
so far as I recollect, go beyond this not very 
treasonable idea in actual politics.” 


The experience of the German free- 
labor applied to the cotton culture, satis- 
fies Mr. Olmsted that it is just as valu- 
able and effective as slave-labor. This 
is, perhaps, the chief result of his Texan 
observation; and this becomes a 
important practical consideration when 
it is remembered that the population of: 
Western Texas is. now estimated “at 
93,000, divided roughly thus: Ameri- 
cans, 30,000; Germans, 25,000; negroes, 
23,000; Mexicans, 16,000; the number 
of actual slaveholders, about 700, ; 





. Here, then, is a glorious -country, 
scarcely settled, and, so far as settled, 
yielding its most valuable crop most 
profitably to free labor, with a mixed 
population already in possession, of 
whom somewhat less than a third are 
naturally opposed to slayery, and about 
a fifth (the Mexicans), whose native 
country is the neighboring state, frater- 
nize with the slave. We have risen 
from the book which so admirably treats 
every aspect of the subject, with ree 
newed hope for the future of Texas, 
and of the Union of which it is a part. 
It is a country well worth fighting for, 
with pen, and tongue, and sword. We 
have no hesitation in calling Mr. Olm- 
sted’s work a national benefit. In spirit, 
and scope, and treatment, it is broad 
and calm, and wise, beyond the usu 

wisdom of the years that can support 
such a journey with img by energy 
and untiring enthusiasm. We look for- 
ward with the greatest interest to his 
subsequent volumes, as invaluable con- 
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tributions to our public resources of in- 
telligence upon the subjects most import- 
ant to every American; and. .respond 
heartily to the spirit in which he takes 
leave of Texas: 


“ For a traveler who has lately ridden over 
the field, it is not easy to express regret for the 
simple fact that the fates have ordered such an 
addition to our national estate, though he may 
believe it dearly purchased, if it serve to de- 
lay for a single year our ultimate riddance of 
the curse of slavery. Since an English plow 
first broke the virgin sward of the sea-slope of 
Virginia, Saxons have not entered on so mag- 
nificenta domain. Many times, while making 
these notes, I have sto to seek a superla- 
tive equal to some individual feature of the 
scenery to be described, and one is more than 
ever wanting to apply to the country as a 
whole. With a front on the highway of the 
world, the high central deserts of the conti- 
nent behind, a gentle slope stretching between, 
of soil unmatched in any known equal area, 
and a climate tempered for either work or 
balmy enjoyment, Texas has an Arcadian pre- 
éminence of position among our states, and 
an opulent future before her, that only wan- 
ton mismanagement can forfeit.” 





BROADWAY 


FTER five years of restless wander- 
ing up and down the earth, gather- 

ing no moss, trying every soil and 
ing root in none, a scandalously un- 
productive man, of no use to myself or 
my fellows, bound to them by no ties 
of common sympathy or service,I found 
myself home again, where there was no 
home. My father’s house had no place 
for me ; my father repudiated and ignor- 
ed me; my mother’s children turned 
their faces from me. My old friends 
passed by on the other side, and looked 
at me askance, astonished at the seem- 
ing bravado which could permit me to 
thrust myself in their way, or stand 
where they might meet me. Intem- 
perate, possessed of a devil of drink— 
thirst, eternal thirst, from my rising 
- to my lying down—mad, irresponsi- 
to God or man—never premeditat- 
ing, never foreseeing the result of any 
word I might utter, any deed I might 
commit—liable at any time to say or do 
that which would involve me and others 
im a common ruin—I rushed madly 
along through life, like a mad ox ina 
erowded street, only by some strange 
providence seeming mercifully to avoid 
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the crash which all expected. My re- 
sources of an almost desperate charac- 
ter—precarious, wholly accidental, de- 
rived, at the moment, from the place 
where I might happen to be—my pow- 
ers, by a sort of convulsive struggle, 
exercised to procure the absolute require- 
ments of the moment, the necessities of 
food, and drink, and sleep, no more— 
making no provision for the future, hop- 
ing nothing from the next day, 
caring as little what evil thing the next 
day might bring forth—I found myself 
alone in Now York—truly, in its most 
actual and painful sense, alone. 

My family had agreed not to pronounce 
my nameamong them. A large and in- 
fluential circle of friends, who had once 
hoped for at least good things of me, 
shragged their shoulders and shook 
their heads, kindly content to give me 
up, only thinking I should be grateful 
that they did no more. Educated in a 
profession which reqijres the exercise 
of the coolest sagacity ‘in emergencies, 
and at all times well-braced nerves and 
a steady head and hand, I had been 
compelled to throw away that resource 
—too glad that it was in my power to 
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avoid the constantly recurring risk of 
sacrificing human life in the devilish 
mania, which so often possessed me, 
that I dreaded even the sight of the 
operating knife, and turned away from 
the possibility of my services being 
required, as from the chance of commit- 
ting some dreadful crime. Still, always 
strangely believing, even in my maddest 
moments, that I should not diesoon—still, 
always possessed of invincible faith in 
some mysterious power that would surely 
be exerted, in good time, in my behalf— 
still convinced through all my being 
that I should not die until I had redeem- 
ed myself—even looking death, starv- 
ation,, prisons, and __ self-destruction 
straight in the face from moment to 
moment, yet never fearing either: a 
feeling which was so entirely supersti- 
tious that it hung about me like an at- 
mosphere, and accompanied me like an 
angel; that became an essence, an aro- 
ma, which I was continually breathing, 
of which I was always sensible, whic 

I took with me into all places and all 
companies—the sufficing sense of a su- 
pernatural protection. I never ceased 


to believe that I should one day, by 
its help, conquer myself, and assert my 
his was no operation of 


manhood. 
reason. It was superstition—it was 
fatalism—it was even spiritualism, if 
‘ou choose to callit so. It may have 
n, for aught I know (and, without 
any tendency to spiritualistic notions, I 
am content to believe it was), the actual 
presence and attendance, always, of some 
one who had loved me, and was now 
dead. I should be happy to believe that 
it was my mother. But there it ever was ; 
and I never saw the moment, however 
hopeless, however mad, however lost, 
when that feeling was not at hand, com- 
ing to succor, to save me. It was that 
which kept my hands from my throat ; 
it was that which enabled me to look 
bravely in the face the men and women 
who were overwhelming me with indig- 
nent reproaches. 

** Wait a little; wait a little :’”’ 

That was my cry from morning till 
night, to myself, and to all I could get 
to listen to me. 

Such a man was I, when, one evening, 
I set out about dusk to loaf—that is the 
word—to kill time, to run amok down 
the narrow laneof a day—having all day 
drank fire in one scalding stream. 

I reached Madison square. As I walk- 
ed, the scene around me whirling, up- 
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side down, in the same jumbled condition 
as my own mind, searcély knowing 
whither - steps were tending, nor 
caring much—strange and alarming sen- 
sations took possession of me; yet not 
altogether strange, for I had had pre- 
monitions of the kind before, but never 
so foreiby. 

I knew that my mind was wandering. 
I was conscious only now and then of 
where I was. Especially had I an over- 
ti | dread of danger—of danger 

olding the way in front ef me, follow- 
ing closely behind me, and near me on 
either side. The nature of this danger 
was undefined. I could not explain it 
to myself. It took no dimensions which I 
could measure or count, no shape which 
I could describe; but it was none the 
less there. 

I quickened my step, as I turned my 
face toward the Battery, with the inten- 
tion of returning to my hotel, where I 
had been staying for several days, and 
where I was well known. though 
the proprietors of this house were my 
friends, and had been kind to me, I was 
yet aware of my liability to be dismiss- 
ed, on account of the insanity of my 
actions and language, and the danger 
from my presence. 

As 1 walked, men walked by my 
side; or I encountered them as they 
stood in knots on the corners; or they 
crossed over from the opposite side of 
the street, always eying me suspicious- 
ly, threateningly—-men whose aspect 
was dangerous, who had more or less. of 
the cut-throat in their air—* , 
and fighting men, who seemed to have 
some cause of quarrel with me, some 
insult or outrage which I had commit- 
ted, and they would resent. 

As they stood, by twos or threes, on the 
pavement, I could distinctly hear them 
say, ‘‘ That’s our man’’—‘ keep your 
eye upon him.” Occasionally they would 
cross the street, and, meeting others 
there, would interchange communica- 
tions with them, all the while keeping 
their attention upon me, and uently 
repeating my name ; still they followed 
me—some on either side, others before, 
others behind me, and some even in the 
middle of the street. Again and again, 
I could hear them say, ‘* Don’t let-him 
be out of your sight for a moment.” 
Not seldom they dispersed themselves, 
mingling with the throng of passers.in 
a manner to avoid observation by any 
but myself—myself painfully, intensely. 
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every man afar off. 

I employed many of the tricks to 
which men resort in dangerous straits. 
Sometimes, I stopped for a moment, 
bat they also stop When I would 
seem to be examining the windows of 
thops, they would stand at a little dis- 
sance, watching me from the corners 
of their eyes, and whispering myste- 
riously to each other. hen [ turned 


into a shop, under pretense 
of purchasing something, when I re- 
turned to the door I still found them 
waiting for me, as before. I did not, for 
@ moment, miss one of them, nor did I 
doubt that I was the object of their con- 


back, they, also, turned back. If I 
passed 


Frequently they drew nearer to me, 
so near, indeed, that I could plainly hear 
them consulting together, and layin 
their plan of action. Then I ent. 

ily on, thinking it best to feign 
ignorance of their pursuit. My pace 
was not hurried ; I aimed to keep as 
much as possible in the crowd, and 
im the glare of light from shop win- 
dows, carefully avoiding all dark places, 
and always crossing the street when- 
ever I had to pass a spot where un- 
occupied houses, or buildings in the 
course of erection, made a deep shad- 
ow in the midst of the general brightness. 
I was careful to mingle with knots and 
throngs of pedestrians, and especially 
did I aim to keep within the neighbor- 
hood of women, pitifully mindful of the 
protection of their company. 

At last I hailed an omnibus, and enter- 
edit. Atonce two of my pursuers enter- 
ed with me, whilst the rest took another, 
which immediately followed us. Seated 
opposite me, in the stage, were an old 
gentleman, a lady, seemingly his wife, 
a little boy, and my two enemies. But 
they made no open demonstration to- 
ward me, of threat or otherwise; though 
frequently they whispered to each other, 
eying me closely the while with that 
same. deadly glance, which, at last, 
pe oy me up to so high a pitch of 
fear that I could have screamed. Yet 
this fear was strangely soothed by a 
desire to penetrate the mystery, and to 
learn what it was I had done, that they 
should seek my life; for, that it was 
my life they sought, had been to me, 
from the first, most apparent. Indeed, 

iner if 


ing crime, for which I was thus’ 
chased 


What may here seem incoherent 
or maudlin in my story, was to me 
the most circumstantial of events, 
Presently the two men stopped theom- 
nibus and alighted, but immediately 
entered the other in which their com- 
panions were, charging the driver, at 
the same time, to follow closely behind 
my stage, and not to lose sight of it, 

I recollect all the horrors of that 
journey. I recall the unutterable an- 
ae the bursting torture, that might, 

ad I been madder, have relieved itself 
with screams. I remember how I drew 
as near as decency would permit, toa 
lady who sat next me, as it were té 
shield myself with her innocence, all 
the while silently imploring that protec- 
tion which, as a gentleman, I could not 
supplicatein words. Indeed, to the in- 
mates of that omnibus, I, perhaps, ap- 
peared a little agitated, though other- 
wise # quiet and respectable passenger. 
Thad, Sheon the bearing of a gentleman. 

Since that experience, I have often 
thought whether it could not be possible 
for a certain magnetic influence, pass- 
ing froma man so intensely charged as I 
was at that moment, to another of a high- 
ly susceptible and sympathetic organ- 
ization, to impart to the latter a suspicion 
of the other’s case, and of his almost para- 
lyzing fear. It seems to me, now, that 

could not sit for twenty minutes in a 
vehicle with a man possessed of such a 
devil, without discovering his secret and 
following up my discovery with efforts 
to soothe and assist him. 

As we rode on, I still preserved a quiet 
demeanor, seeking to be apparently indif- 
ferent to the shapes that chased me. We 

assed some companies of soldiers with 
ds of music, and threaded our way 
through throngs of vehicles and people, 
amid bewildering confusion, and the min- 
gling of voices, and forms undefined in 
the Rodiens ; for Iam near-sighted, and 
the mystery of the occasion was much in- 
creased by that fact. As we proceeded, 
I felt myself approaching nearer and 
nearer to my doom. And yet I would not 
speak ; I would not implore help ; I would 
not throw myself upon the protection of 
the police. I was resolved either to 
escape by my own unaided sagacity or 
strength of arm, or to take the worst 
that could befall me. I felt that the 





that could not have been pl 
I had been conscious of some damn- 


fiends that followed me were sent by 
God, and that I must abide the issue. 
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I scorned to seek an asylum at that mo- 
ment. 

Iam now going to describe phantasms 
which, although they were the tricks of 
madness, I as vividly recall at this hour 
as though they were the realities of 
yesterday. 

At last we reached the Astor House. 
Only the old gentleman and the lady 
I have mentioned were with me in the 
stage. Then, for the first time, my 
fear became so great that, for a mo- 
ment, my insane firmness failed me. I 
asked the gentleman, with an air of ‘in- 
difference as good as I could command, 
whether he was going as far as Wall 
street? He replied no; that he was 
about to getout there. Accordingly, he 
stopped the omnibus, and descended 
with the lady. Fearing to be left alone 
in the vehicle, lest I should be taken at 
a disadvantage, I also alighted, and 
would have followed them. Immedi- 
ately the other stage stopped, and my 
blood-hounds, numbering about a dozen, 
followed me. 

As usual, the space in front of the 
Astor House was brilliantly illuminated 
by the lights of the hotel and those of 
Barnum’s Museum. Toavoid the shade 
of St. Paul’s church, I crossed Broad- 


way diagonally ; but my pursuers were 
close upon me, with hurried commands 
and ejaculations, such as: ‘‘ keep close” 
—‘* stand by”—* take care to head him 
off ’—** if he attempt to go into a house, 


down with him.” As I advanced, 
they became more compact, and all 
were near me. At length we were 
within two doors of a hotel. Its front 
was brightly lighted, and knots of 
guests and other persons were seated or 
standing at the doors and windows. I re- 
solved to take refuge there. I braced my- 
self up with the intention of rushing in. 
My pursuers suspected my purpose; for 
I heard them ery, ‘ don’t let him enter 
there” —* knock him down!” But I-de- 
termined to take that chance, and bring 
down upon my head, there and immedi- 
ately, the worst that could happen. I 
carried in my hand a small whalebone 


switch, having at the top a round leaden 
knob, covered with a sort of whip-cord. 
I grasped this about half way down, but 
continued to walk steadily forward, turn- 
ing my face neither to the right nor to 
the left, to scrutinize the men who press- 


ed close tomy sides, not quick 
pace nor betraying the s' ehies) agen 
or anxiety, till I came upon'a stream of 
light that fell toward me from the street- 
lamps before the hotel entrance. As I 
turned composedly to enter there, as 
one accustomed to the place, one of my 
devils cried, ‘‘Now, boys, close up, 
quick!” Hardly were the words utter- 
ed, when I flung myself upon. the man 
who was nearest me, and, with all m: 
force, dashed the heavy leaden head 
the cane in his face, and struck him 
squarely between the eyes. 

No time to be lost. I rushed through 
the vestibule. Fairly leaping over men 
seated at the door, over piles of bag- 
gage, over the office-counter, I ran 
through a small door and up some stairs, 
erying, ‘Stop them! Save me!” and 
at last found myself on the floor of'a 
servants’ room at the very top of the 
house, with servants, clerks, and guests 
around me, giving me water, bathing 
my temples, and rendering me such as- 
sistance as they could, whilst blood 
flowed copiously from my mouth and 
— and stained my clothing and the 


This was Delirium Tremens. All that 
I have here related, of the pursuit 'and 
conflict, was but. an accusing vision. 
My abused brain had conjured up that 
horrid warning. And yet, that very 
night, walking the floor with kind 
friends, I told them the:story as - 
stantially as I tell it now; as clearly 
aware, too, as I am at'this moment, that 
my foes were spectres. 

Since that day, the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation has had arguments‘as 
well as charms for me. So much of 
hell as was compressed into that stago- 
trip from Madison square to Barnum’s 
Museum, has saved me from believing 
in an eternity of it. 
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A WORD WITH ‘“‘SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOLAR.” 


Caucutta, East Inpies, Nov., 1856. 


N a recent work by Richard Grant 
White, esq., entitled ‘ Shakespeare’s 

Scholar,” a copy of which fell into my 
hands a few days ago, I was surprised 
to find that a passage in the second 
scene of the second act of “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” which had always appeared 
intel ble to me, was considered by all 
the editors and commentators, and by 
Mr. White also, as obscure, and in need 
of correction. The passage referred to 
occurs in the description given by Eno- 
barbus of Cleopatra’s barge, and stands 
thus in my copy: 
“Eno. Th n, lik: Nereid 

Ssevoeaiaedin beket her t Ae ayers 

And made their bends adornings : 2 


In his comments on the passage, Mr. 
White says: *‘ There is undeniable ob- 
security in ‘ tended her i’ the eyes, and 
made their bends adornings;’ and no 
attempt to dissipate it has been success- 
ful, to my apprehension ; and,” he adds, 
“these two lines are, doubtless, cor- 
ru and hopelessly.” 

he meaning of the passage has al- 
ways been clear to me; and, therefore, 
through the medium of your valuable 
and widely-circulated Monthly, I now 
venture, modestly, to offer the following 
explanation for Mr. White’s considera- 
tion, observing that this solution con- 
tinues to satisfy my own mind, unless 
it can be shown that the phrase, ‘in 
the eyes,” was not used when Shake- 
speare wrote, in the sense in which I 
believe it to be employed in this pas- 


if Mr. White will turn to Webster’s 
Dictionary, he will find, under the article 
“Eye,” a phrase “the eyes of a ship,” 
and the definition that they ‘are the 
parts which lie near the hawse-holes ;” 
and any of his nautical friends will tell 
him that itis a phrase in common use, 
at present, among mariners, when speak- 
ing of the interior bows of a vessel. 
Now, let us carefully read and examine 
the entire description given of the barge 
ee ns in mind the 
ve definition, and also that “‘ tended” 
may be an abbreviation of ‘ attended” 
(the printer having carelessly dropped 
the apostrophe which originally eashioh 
the elision of the syllable ‘* at””)—and I 
think we shall experience no difficulty 


in reading the passage as it now stands. 
But I wish to show that both the’con- 
text and the truth of the description to 
the original require that we should be- 
lieve ‘* her gentlewomen” to have been 
stationed in the bows of the vessel; 
and my first proposition is, that the 
barge was too small to accommodate 
them elsewhere. 

Plutarch tells us that ‘Antonius, going 
to make war with the Parthians, sent to 
command Cleopatra to appear person- 
ally before him, when he came into 
Cilicia; and,” he continues, “so she 
furnished herself with a world of gifts, 
store of gold and: silver, and of riches, 
and other sumptuous ornaments ;” also, 
‘‘when she was sent unto by divers 
letters, she disdained to set forward 
otherwise, but take her borge in the 
river of Cydnus.” Now the barge, in 
which Cleopatra came up the said river, 
must have toe a much smaller vessel 
than the one which bore her from Egypt 
to Cilicia, with all her attendants, and 
that ‘world of gifts and store of gold 
and silver,” etc., as is evident from 
Plutarch’s description of it, which Eno- 
barbus follows almost literally ; in fact, 
he is describing her small pleasure- 
barge, perhaps redecorated for this oc- 
casion, with its ‘pavilion of cloth of 
gold (of tissue)’—a style of canopy 
which could hardly have afforded proper 
protection on a long voyage from sypt 
Let us now follow ae ate a as he 
sketches, for Meczenas and Agrippa, 
the gorgeous spectacle, and we shall 
see that the size and interior arrange- 
ments of the barge were such as to 
allow no other space for “ther gentle- 
women” to occupy; and also that the 
completeness of the picture requires 
that they should be stationed in the 
bows. He commences with the general 
outward appearance of the barge: 


“The barge she sat in, like a burnished 


throne, 

Burnt eH the water: the poop was beaten 

old ; 

Purple the sails, 

——_———_, the oars were silver.” 

Then follows a sketch of the interior 
and of the occupants, so far as visible 
from the shore, and here he commences 
with the principal object on the poop: 

” She did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue).” 
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“9 On each side her 
Stood pretty, dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids, 

With divers color’d fans, = 

The pavilion was too small, and the 
air too warm, to admit of any more per- 
sons within, and these are employed 
in endeavoring to keep its fair owner 
cool. Outside of the pavilion, Encbar- 
bus’s attention is next, and naturally, 
attracted forward, and he continues : 
“‘ Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 


So many mermaids, tended her 7’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings ;——” 


Glancing ’aft, he adds: 


™ At the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers :” 


There can be no space for the ma- 
jority of the gentlewomen near the pa- 
vilion, as a sketch will readily show; 
while, stationed in the bows, or eyes of 
the barge, their various and ever-chang- 
ing attitudes and movements (either 
while waiting on Cleopatra’s commands, 
or when gazing on the crowd that lined 
the panty added to and improved the 
general effect of the scene; or, as 
Shakespeare, in his clear, graphic man- 
ner says, they 


“«__. made their bends adornings ;” 


It must be remembered that Enobarbus 
is only sketching a picture, and he 
speaks of her gentlewomen in the ag- 
gregate; undoubtedly there may have 
been one more near the pavilion, but 
the greater number were stationed “ in 
the eyes,” and it was this collection that 
made a point in the scene, and, conse- 
quently, attracted his attention. 

But there is yet another method of 
showing this solution to be in accord- 
ance with the whole context of the de- 
scription. Let any of my readers sit 
down to make a finished sketch, with 
pencil or brush, after Shakespeare’s 
perfect word-picture. Do not make 
such a monstrosity in the way of *il- 
lustration’’ as disgraces the last page in 
this act, in Mr. C. Knight’s pictorial 
edition—where ‘the barge she sat in” 
is a modern whale-boat, with something. 


A Word with “ Shakespeare’s Scholar.” 


which is an abortive attempt at the 
“antique,” built up at the bow and 
stern—but take, for the model of your 
hull, the lines of one of the mth 


boats given in the illustrations to 
kinson’s ‘Ancient Egyptians’’—yo 
can safely be assured that they bui 

on the same model in the days of Cleo- 
patra as when the pyramids were 
reared—or take the lines of one of the 
small passage-boats of the Ganges; add 
the ‘‘ poop of beaten gold;” be sure you 
carry the stern high in air, and, half way 
up its inclined plane, station the “seem- 
ing mermaid,” who steers, not with til- 

ler in her gentle grasp, but with a 

long-handled, broad-bladed oar, such as 

eastern boatmen use to-day; on the 
poop, and, occupying the greater part 
of its length, place the ‘pavilion of 
cloth of gold, of tissue ;’’ fill it accord- 
ing to your fancy, but no outsiders are 
allowed, save those ‘‘ pretty, dimpled’’ 
punkah-wallahs; you cannot see the 
rowers, but you can sketch the “silver 
oars, which, to the tune of flutes, kept 
stroke ;”’ slightly ’aft of midships, place 
the mast, and set the *‘ purple sails,” with 
their ‘‘ silken tackle ;” and now, I think 
you will find that, to perfect your pic- 
ture, you must, in sailor parlance, trim 

= boat, not for safety nor for s 
ut for pictorial effect. But how? By 

adding, ‘+ in the eyes”’ (on aslightly raised 
deck, if you choose), “ her gentlewo- 
men,” clothed to suit your fancy, and 
in accordance with the scene, but in 
various and picturesque attitudes; and 
then, I think you will read the text 
with me: 

“ Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, } 
So many mermaids, ‘tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends, adornings ;”— 

And now, my dear Editor, having 
trespassed so long on your space and pa- 
tience, permit me to make my “ sflaam,” 
merely pausing to remark, that I hope 
this explanation has been entirely su- 
perfluous to yourself and to many of 
your readers, as explaining that which 
was already clear. And, 

I remain, dear sir, 

Your obliged servant, 
Cc. F. B.’ 
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AVING spent much time in ethical 
i and religious studies—having made 
a full and curious harmony of the Gos- 
pels for my own use—I am reluctantly 
ti) d to say, that I cannot explain why 
the Apostle Paul should have written, 
so dogmatically, to the Corinthians— 


“Beware or Dogs!” 


Nor do I remember ever to have seen 
in Neander, or Fichte, or Strauss, or 
Barnes, any allusion to it whatever, 
nor have I ever heard a sermon preached 
from the text—* Beware of Dogs.” It 
is certainly inexplicable so far; and I, 
therefore, presuming upon my venerable 
years, do respectfully commend this 
text, to my beloved pastor, as well as to 
all otlier reverends, having full and im- 
plicit faith that the illumination of their 
mitids will flood even this dark saying 
with light. Do not let me, in my old 


age, be misunderstood. I do not pre- 
sent them as a sort of patent ecclesias- 
tical Bude lights, made up 
and plated surface, sm 


of a concave 
; ; sro od lime, 
and a stream of oxygen gas—far, very 
far, are they from that concavo illumin- 
ator; but, having eaten and digested 
words from their youth up, and their 
minds having grown light and lovely, 

are the ones to whom we look in 
every difficuliy—they can resolve our 
doubts. 


It is surely an evidence of goodness 
now, if not of civilization, that men are 
fond of animals, considerate of them, 
companionable with them. We leve to 
see children and dogs playing together 
— we wish the cat’s sleep on the rug to 
be undisturbed—we love to see well- 
fed, gentle cattle—we love to know of 
Arab horses, who are as brothers (not 
slaves) to their riders—of the elephant, 
who stands all day and fans away the 
flies from the baby, forgetting his own 
stings. On all hands we see a thousand 
evidences, that animal life is from God, 
full of uses and full of beauty; that 
some of it, having answered its ends, 
has vanished ; that some of it must be- 
come the helper, the friend, the com- 
panion, or defender of man. Indeed, 
we see how man is the crowning crea- 
ture in the animal world, and that all 
the rest is truly in relation with, and a 
part of, him. 


DOGS. 


So much for philosophy — rather 
prosy, as philosophy is apt to be—and 
now for dogs. 

Iam told that good men have lived 
who hated them; but I am glad tosayI 
never knew one, and shall, therefore, 
deny the statement. On the contrary, 
good dogs always like good men, and 
good men like good dogs. I meanbya 
good man a genial man—one who loves 
—one who has instincts and sympathies; 
and any man who has lost these in meta- 

hysics, or science, or money-getting, 
is on the high road to perdition. He 
should stop at once, buy a well-bred 
dog, be friends with him, and learn the 
lesson he teaches. Whoever appre- 
ciates a dog’s character, will better 
understand himself and other men; and, 
when he walks abroad in the eveni 
sky, and enjoys the tender lights an 
delicious shadows, he will be accom- 
panied by a friend, whose healthy ani- 
mal nature will help to quicken and 
restore his own. 

Why say that dogs have no souls? 
What is instinct? What is it, but the 
very first element of soul—the essence 
which underlies all the rest—thought 
and reason ? 

Why, because reason in them ‘is im- 
sg say they have none? James 

oBe: the Ettrick Shepherd, had a dog 
which always went about with him, and, 
of course, was always attacked by 
strange dogs, and was in a continual 
row. The Shepherd said to his wife 
one evening— 

“To-morrow I am going to Blank,” 
(a familiar town), “and Jack mustn’t 

” 


Jack heard him, and the next morn- 
ing was not to be found; but when 
Hogg reached the town, there sat Jack, 
on a rising ground, with his tongue 
hanging out, and his mouth drooling 
with satisfaction, tempered with doubt, 
for he had got there first, and now, 
we ss Br om ‘ 

ogg laughed outright, saying— 

” Why, Sear, you rascal dog !”—and 
Jack came creeping along a little 
ashamed. 

Did Hogg whip him? Not he— 
his name was bad, but his nature was 


good. . 
That Jack knew the name of the 
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town, there is not much question, whe- 
ther he knew anything more or not. 
Marryatt, among various interesting 
stories, tells one of some elephants, which 
more clearly brings out the fact of rea- 
son in animals than anything I now re- 
member. It was in India, that some 
English officers and soldiers were try- 
ing, through all one morning, to load 
heavy timbers into trucks, without suc- 
cess; they and the elephants, their 
beasts of burden, were tired out at noon, 
when the elephants were turned loose to 
browse. When the men came back 
from dinner, they found the elephants 
at work loading the timbers, having, 
themselves, laid slides over the wheels, 
upon which, pushing with their heads, 
they slid up, what before they could not 
lift. Now, they may have done this 
before, under the direction of others; 
but, even if memory told the way, there 
was some exercise of reason, too. 
There is also no fact better established 
than that the educated habits of point- 
ers, setters, Newfoundlands, and shep- 
herds’ dogs, are transmitted to their off- 
spring—the children of well-trained 
parents being born nearly ‘ broke,”’ or 
trained, for hunting. Youatt, in his 
treatise on the dog, gives instances of 


the surprising education of which dogs 
are capable—in reading letters, playing 


cards, dominoes, ete.—and Liebnitz 
testified, before the French Academy, 
of a dog in Saxony, which he had heard 
ronounce many words. This seems 
incredible, and rests entirely upon the 
word of a philosopher. Some St. Ber- 
nard dogs (used by the monks to dis- 
cover travelers in the snow) were sent 
to England as presents to the queen, 
and were put with the other animals in 
the Tower, where they had pups. A pair 
of these pups were given to a Scotch 
nobleman, who took them home. But, 
when the snow came, they at once 
showed the educated habit transmitted 
from their parents, and tracked people 
in the snow, as they had not done 
before it came. 

Nor does the word “ instinct,” with- 
out “‘reason,’”’ explain the doings of 
bees, and ants, and beavers, or dogs 
and elephants. 

I find that dogs are social, and that, in 
Cairo and Constantinople, they organize 
themselves with certain laws ; but they 
are peculiarly social with man, and this is 
their charming charm. Their affection 
is constant, quick, profound, not alto- 
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gether destroyed by cruelty—it is 
ready in joy and in sorrow—it is ready 
by day and by night; a dog will suffer 
and die to defend his friend; and will 
die of grief and a broken heart when 
his friend dies. It is a singular fact 
that, in these fast days, we can’t find 
time to love people very much. Now, 
my friend Paul loves me, because he 
used to when he was younger, and we 
both had time to do it fairly and gener- 
ously, rather than to gratify and satisfy 
any craving of his nature now; and my 
dear old wife, she loves me, but it is at 
intervals—it rather fills up the inter- 
stices of her many cares, and plans, 
and works—and so compacts life surely. 
But my dog, now, my Snap, I can 
rely upon him; he has plenty of time 
to love me, and he does it—and I love 
him. Snap is not one of your “ Gen’l’- 
man’s dogs’—not at all. So far as I 
can judge, he is of no breed, and I 
doubt if he had ever a father; and, cer- 
tainly, he was abandoned by his mother 
early in life; for one stormy night the 
shivering little baby-dog lay down at 
my door, and yelped as though his heart 
would break; so I let him in, and he 
sat between my legs and enjoyed the 
fire, and lolled out his tongue, and 
warmed it, and then went to sleep. 
And he has been my dog, and done just 
so, night after night, ever since. He is 
not a handsome dog, and he is not in- 
telligent, and he is, so far as I know, 
entirely useless—not £4 for a thi 
—but he loves me and I love him, an 
he growls for me, and I growl for him, 
and wherever I go he goes, and I am 
never desolate or forsaken. Now, that 
is a great thing for an old man, who has 
had losses, to say. Is it not, “ gentle 
reader ?’’ as the literary men call you. 
I often wonder what Snap thinks of 
me—whether he looks upon me as an- 
other ill-favored, useless cur like him- 
self—as in fact I am, for now I don’t 
do anything but enjoy my life, and the 
good blessings of God, and that’s all 
Snap does; so I think that he and I, 
and Dorothy and Paul must somehow 
get to heaven together; because, you 
know, gentle reader, that heaven is 
within us, even at our doors, if we 
would only seek for it there. 
Notwithstanding all this, Dorothy 
sometimes says to me, very quietly to 
be sure: ‘“ Mr. Wallys, when are you 
going to sell Snap?” and, I only say, 
**Good heavens, my dear, sell Snap ?” 


Dogs. 
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I can see no good reason why I 
should deny the immortality of dogs, 
or ef my Snap, small as his soul may 
be; nor can I see reason, why a man or 
woman, boy or brute, should kick, or 
beat, or starve, or throw stones at a 
dog; therefore, PurnamM and I believe 
that those who do so are not fit for the 
company of dogs here or hereafter. 
And I regret to say that Turks, Arabs, 
Hindoos, and negroes are kinder to dogs 
than we Christians are. 

From time to time, there has been 
much speculation as to the origin of 
the dog, and some naturalists have said 
that he is a domesticated wolf (canis 
lupus), and that, reverting to his wild 
state, he becomes the hyzna (canis 
hyena). Now, I wish to say that, in 
my opinion, a dog is a dog— canis 
familiaris, not canis lupus, nor canis 
hyena; canis familiaris—our own fa- 
miliar friend whom we trust. But, 
where he originated, or which, of all 
the varieties, is the type, is entirely 
unknown to history or tradition, and is 
of no sort of consequence. We must 
take some steps to get the conceit out 


of our scientific pedants, or they will 
ruin us; and how to prove that ours is 


the canis familiaris, unless we set the 
dogs on them, I know not. One of the 
remarkable things about him—the dog, 
not the pedant—is his singular capacity 
for domestication, so that he adapts him- 
self to every climate and to all circum- 
stances, and changes his form, and 
size, and color—everywhere the friend 
and protector of man. This is shown 
in the great number of varieties which 
now exist—the result of external causes. 
Youatt describes some seventy of these 
distinct varieties, which, of course, trans- 
mit their peculiarities. They take a 
wide range, and it is difficult to believe 
that the silky King Charles spaniel, six 
inches long, and the strong-jawed bull- 
dog, are first cousins in the same family : 
yet soitis. Both the ‘black and tan” 
and the Scotch (‘‘wiry”) terriers are 
now favorites—the neatness and quick- 
ness of the one, and the sagacious, 
though crisp and rough, look of the 
uther, commend them to all lovers of 
house-dogs. 

The feats of a terrier, ‘* Billy,” are on 
record: how he killed a hundred rats in 
six minutes and thirteen seconds, and 
won a wager for his master. Through 
the delicate Italian greyhound, the 
stately staghound, the bold bull-dog, 
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the brave mastiff, the curious coach- 
dog, the queer old turnspit, and the 
cross-grained cur—who loves some- 
body, even Bill Sykes—through all we 
find sagacity and fidelity. 

In those ‘good old times”—when 
many men were more brutal than some 
dogs—when mighty forests abounded, 
and men lived by hunting, the dog was 
of first consequence, and he became 
afterward a companion of the noble, 
and minister to his pleasures. A few 
kennels of hounds are yet kept in Eng- 
land, and a few men yearly break their 
necks in riding after them (as they have 
a perfect right to do) when they chase 
the wily fox. But the expense of keep- 
ing sixty couples of hounds is exceed- 
ing great, and men now must find some 
sport equally manly, and more in har- 
mony with our civilization. The dis- 
cipline to which a kennel of hounds is 
subject, is surprising, and may be illus- 
trated by stating that, in feeding Mr. 
Meynett’s pack, when the master says, 
** Come over, dogs”—-they only come; and 
when he says, ‘* Come over, bitches,”— 
only they come. 

In this place I cannot help offering 
the reader a simple but beautiful ballad 
about a favorite hound of Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, son-in-law of King 
John, which I have taken pains to get 
an antique, and jangled, and vagabond 
old harper to translate. It is as follows, 
and is worthy the gentle readers of the 
dear old Putnam: 


BALLAD. 


The spearman heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn, 

And many a brach and many a hound 
Obeyed Llewellyn’s horn. 


And still as blew a louder blast, 
And ’gan a louder cheer, 

“ Come, Gélert! why art thou the last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear? 


“Oh, where does faithful Gélert roam? 
The flower of all his race! 

So true, so brave: a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase?” 


’Twas only at Liewell 
The faithful Gélert fed ; 

He watched, he served, he cheered his lord, 
And sentinel’d his bed. 


In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gélert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


And now, as over rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowdon’s cragey chaos yells 
With many mingled cries. 


’s board 
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That day Llewellyn little loved 
The chase of hart or hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved, 
For Gélert was not there. 


Unpleased Llewellyn homeward hied— 
hen, ‘neath the portal seat, 
His truant Gélert he espied, 
Bounding his lord to greet. 


But when he gained the castle-door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound was smeared with gouts of gore, 
His lips and fangs ran blood. 


Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise— 
Unused such lovks to meet ; 

His favorite checked his joyful guise, 
And crouched and licked his feet. 


Onward in haste Llewellyn pass’d, 
And on went Gélert too ; 

And still, where’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 


O’erturned his infant’s bed he found, 
The blood-stained covert rent ; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 


He called his child—no voice replied! 
He searched with terror wild ; 

Blood—blood! he found on every side, 
But nowhere found his child. 


“ Hell-hound! by thee my child’s devour’d!” 
The frantic father cried ; 

And, to the hilt, his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gélert’s side. 


His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 
No pity could impart; 

But still, his Gélert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 


Aroused by Gélert’s dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 

What words the —— joy can tell, 
To hear his infant's ery! 


Concealed beneath a mangled heap, 
His hurried search had missed— 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub boy he kissed. 


Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread— 
But the same couch beneath, 

Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead— 
Tremendous still in death. 


Ah, what was then Lilewellyn’s pain ! 
For now the truth was clear: 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s woe: 
“ Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

The frantic deed which laid thee low, 
This heart shall ever rue.” 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture decked ; 

And marbles, storied with his praise, 
Poor Gélert’s bones protect. 
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Here, never could the spearmen pass, 
Or forester, unmoved ; 

Here, oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewellyn’s sorrow proved. 


And here he hung his horn and spear— 
nd oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy’s piercing sounds would hear 
Poor Gélert’s dying yell. 


A strange habit they have, those 
dogs, of running about the world nosing 
and seeking for their king. Naturalists 
are at a loss about it, but the “ spirits” 
say, that Jupiter one day placed a very 
fine nutmeg in the one he liked best; 
and, since that day, a natural any 
to discover this, has possessed the whole 
canine race. Whether this explanation 
will suffice it is not for me to say ; but, 
it is strange, if true. 

Dogs hold a curious position. They 
are the most loved and the most de- 
spised of all animals; yet, why are they 
despised? Like some men, they seem 
to think they “‘ must live,” and so they 
will steal; but it is, I am sure, only to 
satisfy hunger—not from innate and 
total depravity. But the term ‘“ dog” 
has come to be one of reproach (and 
yet not altogether so), while “the son 
of a dog’s mother” is exceedingly dis- 

ceful. 

“Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing ?”’ asked the prophet, very 
reproachfully. Now, what did he 
mean ?—for dogs never do anything— 
at least, they never did, till the coal- 
pickers harnessed them into carts, 
where they pull honestly and generous- 
ly—and I do not think they had used 
them in that way in India. 

It is also very common, out of the 
pulpit, to say of some one, whose con- 
duct we don’t approve of, “he is go- 
ing to the bow-wows,” or ‘the bow- 
wows are certain to get him”—meaning, 
thereby, that he is going to the dogs or 
to hell, which is very bad. Now, why 
did the Jews so hate dogs, that they 
spared no pains to blast their charac- 
ters? Why was it? Other nations, 
not more brutal than they, have made 
them an article of luxury, and ‘ stewed 
dog,” in the Spice islands of the Indian 
seas, ranks, at their feasts, with “ cold 
boiled missionary” and potted parrots. 
Why not? So this generous, affection- 
ate, sagacious creature has come to ex- 
press contempt. But the term is ap- 
plied in other and better ways. 

JOLLy-poG, is he who has a good 
time, laughs, takes the world easy, 
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never tries to reform it or himself, and 
lives as long as he can. 

Sap-poG, is he who loves pleasant 
things, but wrong ones, and doesn’t 
care if they are wrong, if they seem to 
him pleasant. Sad-dogs often come to 
bad ends. 

Funny-p0G, is he who sees the 
world and the things of the world 
with a sparkling eye; he has wit as 
well as humor. It was a funny-dog 
who, when the doctor told him to take 
‘‘wine and bark,” drank his bottle, 
with a gentle little ‘* bow-wow-wow” 
between the glasses, and “ thought he 
felt better.” 

EXPENSIVE-DOG, is he who indulges 
freely in shirt-bosoms, breast-pins, and 

atent-leather—who looks forward to 
ifth-avenue houses and Louis Quatorze 
mirrors. He wants these things very 
much, and thinks he must have them. 
He, too, often comes to a very bad end. 

Lucky-poa, is he who is born well, 
and is about to be married well—eh ? 
And this brings to mind Lafayette, the 
most French of Frenchmen. When he 
stopped, on his royal progress, in 1824, 
at our town, we all went to shake hands 
with him, of course; and first he would 
8a — 

“How do you do? Married man, 
sir 1’”’—(delicately). 

‘Yes, sir”—(modestly). 

* Ah, happy man, happy man!”— 
(with unction). Then to the next he 
would say, delicately— 

‘‘How do you do? 
sir ?”’ 

‘* No, sir”—(with a little blush). 

“Ah, lucky dog (with unction), 
lucky dog, lucky dog!” 

But it is not necessary to continue 
the list, because the thirty thousand 
readers of PurTNAm know these dogs 
themselves, in all variety; though I 
hope no “ dirty dogs” are among them. 

ow, it has struck me that there 
might have been some of these ‘ sad” 
or “expensive” fellows among the 
Corinthians, and thus the apostle had 
reason to say, ‘‘ beware of dogs.’ 

And, is it not singular how we use 
our friend and companion as an illus- 
tration, and in what ways we do it? 
We say, * Tired as a dog,’’ ‘* Lazy as 
a dog,” “ Quick as a dog,” ‘* Hungry 


Married man, 
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as a dog,” ‘* Cold as a dog,” “‘ Hot as a 
dog.” ‘* Faithful as a dog,” “ Mean as 
a dog,” “ Honest as a dog.” 

So, as the crow is completest of 
birds—the type of all birds—may not 
the dog claim the central place of all 
the groups, as the most animal of all 
animals ? 

I cannot close my short sermon, without 
saying that Bacon, and Newton, and 
Hallam, and Bentham, and I, all agree 
in the belief of the immortal nature of 
animals, and especially of dogs; we, 
therefore, hold meanness, and cruelty, 
and neglect to them, as a sin against 
God, not to be repented of. 

Those who have come thus far with 
me, will read the following as Mrs. 
Jamieson has so charmingly told it: 


“Jesus,” says the Persian story, “ arrived 

one wens at co “— ax! a certain city ; and 
e sent his disciples forward to prepare supper, 

while he himeelf, intent on doin swwatced 

through the streets into the market-place. 

“ And he saw, at the corner of the market, 
some people gathered together, looking at an 
object on the geass and he drew near to 
see what it might be. It was a dead dog with 
a halter round his neck, by which he appeared 
to have been dr: through the dirt ; anda 
viler, a more abject, a more unclean thing, 
never met the eye of man. 

And those who stood by looked on with ab- 
horrence. 

“*augh,’ said one, stopping his nose, ‘it 
pollutes the air.’ ‘How long,’ said another, 
* shall this foul beast offend our sight?’ ‘Look 
at his torn hide!’ said a third ; ‘ one could not 
even cut a shoe out of it.’ ‘ And his ears’, said 
a fourth, ‘all led and bleeding!’ ‘No 
doubt,’ said a fifth, ‘he hath been hanged for 
thieving !’ 

“ And Jesus heard them, and, looking down 
on the dead creature, he said: 

“*¢ Pearls are not equal to the whiteness of 
his teeth!’ 

“Then the people turned towards him with 
amazement, and said, among themselves— 
‘Who is this? This must be Jesus of Naza- 
reth; for only he could find something to pity 
and approve, even in a dead dog;’ and, being 
before him, 


ashamed, peas | bowed their hea 


and went eac 


MoraL CONCLUSION. 

Those who have a good dog, should 
seek a good master for him. 

Those who have, should give to those 
who have not. 

Therefore, any person, having read 
and digested this paper, and having a 
very nice terrier—English, Scotch, or 
Skye—will send it to Putnam, for his 
very sincere friend and humble servant. 


his way.” 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY AND WEEKLY. 


Y yar mass of readers in America is, 
doubtless, larger than in any other 
country in the world, but the quality 
of the reading, we apprehend, is not 
proportionably better. The universal 
reading is chiefly of daily newspapers and 
of flash literature—such as is copiously 
supplied by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.. to the 
columns of the New York Ledger—in 
combined strains of exuberant romance, 
comedy, crime, and sentiment. “Sensa- 
tion books”—the haps and hazards of 
the “gorgeous Julia Bowen”—any thing 
which satisfies a craving for immediate 
effect, receives the popular approbation. 
We observe that our state superintend- 
ent of public schools notices a decline 
in the use of the school libraries, and 
attributes it, among other causes, to the 
ample supply of reading offered by 
newspapers and magazines. 

It will be worth while, therefore, to 
look a little at the character and posi- 
tion of some of the most popular and 
well-known American periodicals ; and 
we naturally select, as the representa- 
tives of two great classes, Harper’s 
Magazine, and Harper’s Weekly—the 
most widely-circulated of the monthlies, 
and the most promising of the weeklies. 

When Harper’s Magazine was com- 
menced, it was in pursuance of a shrewd 
perception that the time and the coun- 
try demanded and would readily sup- 
port a periodical of higher character 
than what were termed the “ Philadel- 
phia magazines,” which were, to speak 
generally, simply repositories of silly 
love-stories, rhymes, and fashion-plates, 
with occasional poems from our best 
poets, which served as corks to float 
the rest of the freight to market. 
Harper, as it was immediately and fa- 
miliarly called, was the rod that con- 
sumed all these creeping things. It was 
compiled with such tact from the stores 
of current literature, furnished monthly 
by the English periodicals, it was so co- 
pious, so various, and so entertaining, 
and took the field with such an air of 
confident triumph, that a much inferior 
magazine would have succeeded. Har- 
per looked like a success before it was 
an institution. The very first num- 
bers were so clean, and handsome, and 
prompt, and bright, that the rivals re- 
tired, and the “ Philadelphia magazines” 
lost their exclusive prominence. 

The secret of this popular success, 


which was greater than any magazine 
had ever achieved, is to be explained in 
several ways. Harper’s Magazine has 
always been managed with a marvelous 
skill to hit the average taste of the pub- 
lic. This is clearly its fundamental 
theory. The object was, to make a 
salable periodical—and, manifestly, this 
can best be done, by just keeping pace 
with the popular mind. Consequently, 
Harper had no opinions, no politics, no 
religion, no strong expression, except of 
pathos or humor, because, as it wanted 
to sell itself to everybody, it was neces- ° 
sary that nobody’s prejudices should be 
hurt. The same good sense and shrewd 
perception which managed that, also saw 
that the unprecedented success of the 
Illustrated London News showed con- 
clusively that the public liked pictures, 
and that careful illustrations gave an 
increased value to every descriptive ar- 
ticle. It was bringing the = to hel 

the imagination. Instead, therefore, o' 

the old fashion-plates, and “ Rosalie,” 
and “Sweet Seventeen,” and the “ Belle 
of the Ball-room,” Harper contained in 
each number two or three elaborately- 
written and capitally-illustrated papers. 
The best wood-engraving in the country 
has appeared in its pages, and the arti- 
cles to be illustrated were selected with 
great skill. Thus, the American public 
has always taken the anti-British view 
of Napoleon—and the most illustrious 
contribution to Harper has been the 
literary apotheosis of N apoleon, wherein, 
for scores of successive numbers of the 
magazine, that eminent saint was de- 
lineated in all the details of his humili- 
ty, piety, and unswerving devotion to 
the welfare of mankind, by the Reverend 


Mr. Abbott—every particular scene be- 
ing brought to the eye by the ingenious 


fancy and hand of the designer. This 
combination of piety and military glory 
coinciding with the prevailing partialit 
of American readers, confirmed the t 
umplf that was already achieved. 
Harper’s Magazine eran reached 
a fabulous circulation. Its readers were, 
and are, to be counted, doubtless, by 
millions. Probably no periodical in the 
world was ever so popular or so profit- 
able. And there was justice in this 
result, for it had ably done what it 
proposed to do. It was a result to be 
regarded, in some degree, with national 
complacency and pride, because it was 





undoubtedly, much superior to the class 
of periodicals it supplanted. 

ut there was a remarkable other side 
of the phenomenon. In the very reasons 
of its success lay the impossibility of 
its becoming an intellectual power in the 
country. It sought to be universally 
acceptable, and its complaisance inevita- 
bly destroyed its force. It was known 
to be largely compiled from foreign lit- 
erature, and, consequently, it was con- 
sidered to be no representative of 
American talent. It was, therefore, no 
leader, no friend, no critic, no censor. It 
was good-humoredly called the ‘‘ Bucca- 
neer’s Bag,” “ Abbott’s Magazine,” the 
“ Beatified Napoleon,” the “Monthly 
Corn-plaster,” the “ Occasional Picture- 
book,” the “ Universal Shin-saver,” the 
“Monthly Nurse.” But everybody 
bought it and read it, or, at least, looked 
at the pictures ; and everybody was sure 
that nothing impolitic, or decided, no 
spring-guns to shoot opinions, no snares 
to catch prejudices, no laugh at gnyiting 
that everybody did not laugh at, woul 
be concealed anywhere between its fair, 
yellow covers. As in sweet things there 
is sometimes what is called a sub-acid, 
so in this easy, smiling, pleasing maga- 
zine there was a decided sub-conserva- 
tism—a kind of partial impartiality, a 
sort of toast-and-water morality. It 
represented the literature that was most 
generally read, but it risked no popu- 
larity by trying to step ahead, and to 
furnish something a little more mar- 
rowy. It was in no proper sense an 
American magazine, except that it was 
universally read by Americans ; and it 
was still felt that the intellectual inde- 
pendence and movement of the coun- 
try had no organ; that there was a 
character, and talent, and literary re- 
quirement in the American mind, of 
which there was, as yet, no expression ; 
and, from that conviction, in due season 
sprang Putnam’s Monthly—which did 
not necessarily clash,with Harper, more 
than the Weekly Tribune with the New 
York Ledger. 

In a retrospective view of our litera- 
ture of the last three or four years, we 
may certainly say, what seems to us 
very evident, that the first immediate 
effect of the success of Putnam was to 
nationalize Harper. That magazine 
ceased to be a second table of the Eng- 
lish periodicals, and became gradually 
more and more American. But it was 
American in subject rather than in treat- 
ment. Its spirit was still timid and 
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hesitating. Every month it made its 
courtly bow; and, with bent head and 
unimpeachable toilet, whispered smooth- 
ly, “ No offense, I hope.” 

But it paid the inevitable penalty 
which mere polished complaisance must 
always vy a a society of strong convic- , 
tions. Like a beau ora belle, it was in- 
vited everywhere; but its coming kindled 
no eye, and warmed no heart. Nobody 
looked to it for anything but the merest 
amusement, and the ambition of no au- 
thor was stimulated to write for it. It 
had the greatest circulation in the world, 
but it could not make the smallest liter- 
ary reputation. It was managed with 
pote generosity—probably literary 
abor of the kind was never better paid 
than it has been by Harper—but when 
the author had pocketed his money, he 
might as well have pocketed his article, 
for any advantage that it was to his 
reputation. There have been capital 
original contributions to its pages, but 
they never awoke any echo—they were 
never heard of again, and yet elsewhere 
they would have made a literary mark. 

Harper still flourishes, and, we be- 
lieve, with unabated vigor. It still bows 
and avoids. It has still good things that 
are writ in water; and its illustrations 
still command a favor which they un- 
questionably merit. We have never 
shared the prejudice against the pictures. 
We conceive that, in a popular monthly 
magazine, or in a book, well-executed 
illustrations are desirable and appropri- 
ate. We all certainly owe a great debt 
to the pictures in the old Robinson 
Crusoe; and the Arctic story of Dr. 
Kane is doubly interesting from the pro- 
fusion and excellence of the engravings. 
Illustration is the demand of the time. 
The best novels and travels are enriched 
by them, and, as the art of wood- 
engraving so wonderfully advances and 
perfects itself, the cuts are a separate 
pleasure. That Harper has always 
availed itself of this advantage, is but 
one of the many proofs of the tact with 
which the magazine is conducted. 

It is natural that the same manage- 
ment which has given such circulation 
and popularity to the Monthly should be 
applied to the Weekly ; and we accord- 
ingly find that the most noted of all the 
periodicals that began with the year is 
this weekly sheet. Will it probably 
affect the other weeklies as the maga- 
zine did the monthlies? Will it gra- 
dually reduce the illustrated and unil- 
lustrated papers to insignificance in 
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importance and circulation? It is too 
early to answer these questions. But 
it is not too soon to estimate the prob- 
able value of the enterprise to the liter- 
ary, political, social, and moral educa- 
tion and elevation of American readers. 

The most obvious fact in the survey 
is, that Harper’s Weekly occupies the 
same relative position to the heb- 
domadals that Harper’s Monthly did to 
the magazines. It is better than the 
other weeklies, but in the same direc- 


tion. The difference is one of quality, - 


not of kind. It is simply a Saturday 
illustrated paper, with a digest of news, 
editorial comments, stories, literary crit- 
icisms, personal scandal and gossip, and 
facetize. All these departments are thus 
far fairly filled. The summary of news 
is admirable. It is a compendious cur- 
rent history of the world. The notices 
of books are pointed and emphatic; but 
little space is allowed to them. The 
tales are of two kinds—the sentimental 
and the horrible—-which are the two 
most popular varieties. The jokes are 
of the kind usually called Joe Millers, 
and the best comic illustrations are 
taken from Punch. Its lighter editorial 
articles, or comments and observations 
upon society, indulge in personalities 
not very adroitly concealed; and the 
attempt at humor is sometimes more 
conspicuous than the success. The 
heavier editorials'are, beyond question, 
of the very heaviest kind of newspaper 
writing; and it is a signal proof of the 
intrepid resolution with which the jour- 
nal is conducted, that it survived its 
very first leader. The illustrations, as 
yet, are not very many; but they are 
well executed, and the typography of 
the paper is very handsome. 

Such is a fair account of this new 
weekly periodical, which commences 
with more chances of pecuniary success 
than any weekly ever undertaken in 
America. The business facilities of the 
eminent publishing house under whose 
auspices it appears, secure to it an ex- 
tensive circulation and support; while 
the knowledge of the general popular 
taste, so obviously displayed in the con- 
duct of the Magazine, will do equal ser- 
vice to the Weekly; and the liberality 
of the management will attract and 
satisfy the most various talent: 

But it seems to us impossible that, in 
a country of intelligent and decided 
, Opinion, an opinionless newspaper should 

do more than amuse an hour. Already 
the spirit of the paper is manifestly that 
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of the Magazine. The very first leader, 
to which we have alluded, was simply a 
very long and very dull sermon upon 
the Union, which, aiming to be neutral 
and save all sides, simply took one side 
with lumpish complacency; and, under 
the protection of the most venerable 
commonplace, entirely avoided the point 
of the question. It seemed as if that 
article were the draft of a Castle Garden 
report, which had been rejected for its 
hopeless heaviness, when its topic was 
timely, and had been now resuscitated 
to do duty as a universal pacificator. 
Now, in ony country of decided opin- 
ions, not to have an opinion is to be on ! 
one side. For instance: whenever any 
question, like that of slavery, has intro- 
duced itself into every interest and into 
all thoughts, as it has undeniably done, 
if a northern newspaper or magazine 
always ducks and dodges, or, with an air 
of calm superiority, straddles the fence 
by preaching platitudes or abstractions, 
it is clear enough to common sense that 
it prefers silence or smiling to the possi- 
bility of alienating the support of a cer- 
tain class. It calls itself neutral, or non- 
committal, or universal. It claims to 
be above party and to go for the whole 
country, which are all admirable things 
to be and todo. But, it is quite beyond 
argument, that, in the present juncture 
of our affairs, to decline to take a de- 
cided position with one sentiment, is to 
take a most decided stand with the 
other. And, just in the degree that the 
reticence is obstinate, the contempt for 
it is profound. 

This is the paralysis of Harper's 
Weekly. In the war of the roses it 
thinks that white is a good color, but 
then it thinks red is a good color, too. 
It is sure that a great deal may be said 
for white, but then it believes there is 
much to be urged for red. It is con- 
vinced that white is rather rash; but 
then it is confident that red is too im- 
petuous. It is sure that white is right; 
but then it is equally sure that red is 
not wrong. The side which such a view, 
takes is patent. It is simply its own 
side—the side of offending nobody—the 
side of not exciting warmth of opposi- 
tion, but only a gentle smile of derision. 
For every reader of the paper has his 
opinion of the subject it discusses, and 
he sees that the effort of the editor is, 
without knowing his opinion, not to of- 
fend him. 

Whenever unanimity of public opin- 
ion may be assumed, then Harper's 
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Weekly cordially agrees with the public. 
In the matter of city government, every- 
body interested is sure that the city 
ought not to be governed by the re- 
mote rural districts ; and it is charming 
to remark with what edifying emphasis 
the Journal of Civilization leads off 
upon that side. In the matter of nation- 
al government, on the other hand, things 
are not so unanimous, and’ the good 
journal wriggles, with all Macheath’s 
facility, and none of his brilliancy, be- 
tween the two charmers. So, in the 
matter of William Walker, the valiant 
Captain Harper Macheath wisely shifts 
all his own responsibility upon “ the fu- 
ture historian.” That individual it is 
who “will see” and “will say.” His 
history “will proceed,” and this and 
that circumstance will be “leading 
eyents in history.” Speaking for him- 
self, the captain thinks Walker the 
“most enterprising of the Northmen,” 
and an “audacious gentleman,” and “a 
hero,” and proceeds to state “ how mat- 
ters stand,” which he humorously tells 
us is not so easy, considering the 
manner in which truth from Central 
America is manipulated. In this delight- 
ful strain of persiflage he treats the 
whole matter. The famine among Walk- 
er’s men is touched with appropriate 
humor. Henningsen “had been caged 
by Belloso in an old church of our lady ;” 
“a wag might characterize” affairs in 
some waggish way, and “we,” Captain 
Harper Macheath, “in estimating these 
odds, sit by, watching the struggle very 
much as the ancient Greeks looked on at 
the Isthmian games of their day.” 
Precisely ; but how, if all thoughtful 
and hopeful Greece were taking part in 
the game? No leader or intelligent par- 
ticipator in affairs, such as every Amer- 
ican newspaper, which treats such topics, 
must be, by its very nature, can occupy 
that remote position. It is obviously 
taken here in order that nobody may 
think, on the one hand, that Captain 
Macheath is a filibuster; and, on the 
other, that nobody may think he is not. 
Quitting his persiflage, he safely calls 
Louis Napoleon “a sometime vagabond 
of the St. James’s street hells,” because 
the captain knows he may say what he 
will of him and nobody will be offended. 
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But Walker is a hero “who enlisted 
for a dynasty,” although the captain 
had just said that he might triumph 
without “ damage to the cause of uni- 
versal democracy,” and Prince Arthur 
and the Chevalier Bayard are summoned 
to offer an indirect homage to “ an article 
of our own time ;” and all this, because 
it is not quite safe to call William Walker 
a vagabond, in view of the recent elec- 
tion, and of the fact that he has a large 
sympathy among certain political classes, 
The simple truth, as the history of the 
last two years has abundantly shown, is, 
that Walker is an inefficient pirate, 
whose career is unillustrated by a single 
noble act or generous aim, who has pros- 
tituted the American name and cause in 
every way, and who has directly caused 
more horrible suffering than all the last 
thousand murderers who have been just- 
ly hanged. Captain Harper Macheath 
chin-chins to the public, announces that 
his “constant devotion to the principles 
of right and justice shall win the appro- 
bation of the wise and the good,” and 
then asks, of an adventurer who is appa- 
rently as much fool as he is knave, “ Who 
knows how soon he may replace the lau- 
rel of the hero for the diadem of a 
king ?” 

We have said enough, certainly, to 
show our éstimate of the probable value 
to American literature, politics, and 
morals, of the new enterprise of Har- 
pers Weekly. Like the magazine, it 
will follow, and echo, and shirk; but 
whoever believes in his country and its 
constant progress in developing human 
liberty, will understand that he has no 
ally in Harper’s Weekly. But, as a re- 
pository of pleasant, various reading, of 
sprightly chit-chat, and safe, vague, and 
dull disquisitions upon a few public 
questions, it will, probably, live long, 
and be widely sold. What we have said 
is with mortification, that, in the young- 
est, most hopeful, most favored, and 
most generally intelligent country in the 
world, a weekly journal should be start- 
ed with every auspice of permanence, 
aiming only to be the organ of the cir- 
cumlocution office, and show, with all the 
imposing respectability of the bald and 
benign old patriarch, how not to do 
it. 
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A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OHN BOWSON was far from being 

the only man in Salem who had be- 
come nearly idiotic with superstition 
and terror. Plenty of others were daily 
growing wild-eyed and haggard. Nor 
were these sufferers all, like him, in 
their own dwellings; many of them 
groaned in prison. Week by week the 
earth opened under some one’s foot- 
steps, and let him sink into those cells 
which, as yet, seemed only the ante- 
chambers of the grave. "Al who came 
under trial, were condemned; and all, 
who came under condemnation, perish- 
ed. A prosecution, at this period of 
the dreadful drama, was like hydro- 
phobia—so inevitable was its deadly 
termination. And, while those spirits 
in prison waited for the sure coming of 
death, their bodies were galled with 
suffering. The Salem jail measured 
only thirteen feet high and twenty feet 
square ; yet, through all the hot sum- 
mer months, its narrow cells were cram- 
med with captives. Their board was 
charged them at two and sixpence a 
week ; they could not complain so much 
of its cost, as of its quantity and quality. 
The shackles, on the contrary, were 
good, but rather expensive; the set 
which garnished Martha Carrier, stood 
her in fourteen shillings. 
_ On the last day of June, five women, 
some of them church-members, were 
led before the court, and, a few days 
after, were carted to Gallows Hill. 
John Willard helped those women, one 
after another, from the cart to the gib- 
bet; put the rope around their necks; 
felt them sob against his shoulder; saw 
them vibrate in their ultimate agony; 
and went homa sick, to the bottom of 
his soul. He sat on his door-step, 
after supper, with his head between his 
hands, and counted over those whom 
he had carried to prison, until the woe- 
ful muster-roll reached forty. ‘‘ That 
is the last,’ he muttered; ‘I’ve done 
my part. Witches or not, the blood 
fe bl souls is enough for John Wil- 
ar ys 

He looked up at the moment ; for he 
heard his gate swing briskly open. 
There was the tall, thin, dignified form, 
high features, and cold, steady, gray 


eyes of Justice Curwin. ‘Good even, 
sheriff,” said he, holding up three or 
four folded papers before Wil ard’s face. 
‘‘ Here’s more work for ye. Four new 
commitments. We shall soon root out 
the evil, at this rate.’’ 

‘Master Curwin,” replied Willard, 
speaking in his usual slow way, but with 
a tone of grave, collected resolution, 
“T’ve done !” 

** Done what?” asked the other, with 
a stare of haughty amazement. 

““T’ve done committing!” persisted 
the sheriff—a glow of excitement steal- 
ing over his usually quiet, slow-thought- 
ed, but kindly countenance. 

“Why, what d’ye mean ?” said Cur- 
win, perplexed, but growing indignant. 
‘‘ Are you marshal and deputy-sheriff, 
or not? Have you taken the oaths, or 
not 2” 

“I’ve been marshal and deputy- 
sheriff, but I’ve done being so,” re- 
sponded Willard. ‘I’ve taken the oaths, 
but you may just take ’em back agen. 
I’ve bloodied my hands enough with 
your commitments.” 

Explanations and arguments follow- 
ed, which ripened into a loud and an 
altercation, and ended by Curwin stalk- 
ing away, with the papers still in his 
hand, and a flush of wrath on his thin, 
aristocratic countenance. 

All the while the dispute continued, 
a fair, mild-browed young woman stood 
jast inside the open door, unobserved, 
but listening to everything. When the 
imperious justice had disappeared, she 
came out on the step, and put a trem- 
bling arm around Willard’s neck. ‘Oh, 
John,” said she, ‘I’m afeard! Won't 
they do aught to you? Don’t stay 
here, John.” 

“I’ve the fastest horse in Salem, 
Betsy; and I feel better in my con- 
science now,” he replied. 

Some moving figures loomed up the 
road through the twilight; and, catch- 
ing sight of them, she drew him hur- 
riedly into the house. 

The next day, just after dinner, as 
Rachel and Margaret Jacobs sat knit- 
ting, they were startled by a tramp of 
horses’ feet on the sward in front of 
the cabin, which came so suddenly, that 
it seemed as if some demon-riders had 
alighted to earth from a passing cloud. 





At a loud, harsh call, of ‘* Halloo— 
the house! ” Rachel opened the door, 
and saw two horsemen, one of whom 
was our thick-set, bull-necked friend, 
George Herrick. ‘ Lass,’’ said he, 
without further salutation, ‘is yer fa- 
ther home ?” 

‘* No, sir,” she answered, “ he is gone 
a-fishing.”’ i 

* Seen John Willard hereabouts 2?’ 
he continued. 

She told him, no. 

‘* Hear’n anybody go by here a-horse- 
back last evenin’, or airly this morn- 
ing 7” was his next question. 

chel said that she had heard no- 


&- . 

‘““That other woman hear’n any- 
thing?” he continued, leaning over his 
saddle-bow, and peering into the cabin 
at Margaret Jacobs. 

‘* No—none of the family had heard 
anythipg.” 

“S’pose you know me?” he said, 
looking Rachel full in the eyes; “I’m 
sheriff and marshal now—Sheriff Her- 
rick. If you’ve seen anything, or 
hear'n anything, you must tell me.” 

Rachel again assured him of her utter 
ignorance on the subject of his in- 


quiries. 

He gave a dissatisfied grunt, and, 
bidding his comrade “come along,” 
rode off at a trot. 

**Dear me!” said Rachel to Mar- 

ret, “‘ I wonder what’s gone of Sheriff 


Willard? I hope they are not going 
to commit him. He's a good, kind 
man, if he is sheriff. Are you afraid to 
stay here alone, Margaret? I wish 

ou were not. I want to go to the vil- 
lage, and find out about Sheriff Wil- 
lard.” 

Margaret loved Rachel to that extent, 
that she was willing to suffer any amount 
of fright, to do the girl a pleasure, and 
she, therefore, declared that she was 
quite able to stay in the cabin alone; 
although she resolved, in secret, to lock 
the door, shut the windows, in spite of 
the heat, and read the Bible, until Ra- 
chel’s return. Horse-shoe there was 
none, to guard the threshold from 
witches ; she had nailed one there once, 
but Master More had angrily torn it 
up, and thrown it away. 

‘There are those roasted pigeons,” 
observed Rachel; ‘‘ father won’t care, 
if I take them to Martha Carrier.” 

So, half a dozen of the birds pres- 
ently nestled in a clean Indian basket, 
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which Rachel put on her arm; and, 
thus charitably freighted, set out, 
through the murmuring wizard woods, 
for the village. On reaching the little 
jail, she was surprised to find Teague 
Rooney pacing up and down before it, 
in the dignity of sentinel! Instead of 
lounging at his post, as a New Eng- 
lander would have done, he held him- 
self as straight as a ramrod, kept his 
enormous duck-gun at a perpendicular, 
and marched back and forth, in straight 
lines, with a stride of absurd stiff- 
ness. 

‘‘ Why, Teague !” said Rachel, “how 
came you on guard ?” 

‘Och, murther, Misthress Rachel! 
the crame o’ the mornin’ to yiz!” re- 
plied this native Emerald. ‘ On guard,, 
is it? Deed, an’ I was put on guard. 
Ye must know that the thrain-band is 
gettin’ slapey, wid all this night-worrk 
and day-worrk; not to mintion, that 
some o’ them is within. So they takes 
most anybody that comes to hand, for 
the business; an’ I was mighty con- 
vaynient for ’em, ye know. An’ s0, 
here I am, howldin up a gun-barrl as 
weighty as a barrl o’ cidher, an’ much 
dhrier !” 

** What’s become of John Willard 2” 
she asked. 

‘“‘ Bedad !”? said Teague, ‘an’ that’s 
jist what all Salem is askin’ itself, with- 
out gettin’ much of an answer. But 
there’s shupayrior raysons, misthress, 
for belayvin that he’s made away wid 
himself.” 

“ What! killed himself?” exclaimed 
Rachel, with a look of horrified amaze- 
ment. 

“No!” said Teague. ‘He needn't 
throuble his head about not bein’ kilt 
soon enough. But it’s ginerally sup- 
posed that he’s run off intirely. Surely, 
*twas a mighty sthrong timptation for 
him so to do, whin they wanted to 
sthretch his neck for him !” 

“* What ! have they found him guilty, 
too?” asked the girl. 

“ Begorra, misthress, an’ they hayn't 
found him at all yit, guilty or innocent ; 
though I belayve they’re doin’ their best 
to thry. Anyhow, they’ve scotched the 
little eldher, which must be a great con- 
solation to *em.” 

“What little elder?” said Rachel. 
‘* There is no little elder.” 

‘¢Oh, yis, misthress ; the little one as 
staid wid us whin the first coort was; 
Eldher Warren, or some such name,” 
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explained Teague ‘Sure, an’ he’s in 
there as safe as Moses in the bulrushes ; 
but not so comfortable, though ; they’re 
too many in a bed, already ; an’ to-mor- 
row he goes to Boston.” 

‘‘ Elder Burroughs—you mean Elder 
Burroughs!” exclaimed the girl, in 
wonder. 

“ Yis, that’s the man; Eldher Warren 
or Eldher Burroughs; I knew it was 
something as partained to rhabbits,” re- 
plied the Irishman. 

“Oh, Teague, let me go in,” said Ra- 
chel; ‘*I know Elder Burroughs, and I 
want to give these pigeons to Martha 
Carrier.” 

‘Wait a bit, misthress,”’ replied 
Teague; “I'll get ye intrance, if any’s 
to be had.” 

Disappearing through the low door- 
way, he presently returned, followed by 
William Daunton, the jailer. That im- 

rtant official looked rather sulky, but 

rightened up at sight of Rachel’s hand- 
some face. He examined the basket to 
see that it contained no instruments of 
sorcery or jail-breaking, and then told 
the girl to follow him. By an enor- 
mously thick oaken door, studded with 
spikes, through a short and narrow pas- 


sage, paved with cobble-stones, and then 
through a second doorway, as strongly 
guarded as the first, she passed into a 


cell of the Salem prison. The building 
was divided into two apartments, each 
about nine feet in breadth by eighteen 
in length ; the one occupied by men, the 
other, which Rachel now entered, by 
women. A little light fell through a 
single small window, placed ten feet 
above the floor, and rudely but strong- 
ly grated. Seven beds, some of them 
mere heaps of straw, occupied nearly 
the entire floor; and on each bed sat or 
lay the form of her who was to lie there 
until the cart should carry her to Gal- 
lows Hill. Three or four anxious faces 
looked up, and there was a dull clank 
of chains when the door opened, while 
a dark figure rose from a kneeling pos- 
ture, near one of the pallets, and, after 
some whispered words of farewell to the 
prisoner who occupied it, came toward 
the visitor. She recognized the mild 
old Higginson, who bade her a kind 
good-morning, and then passed out in 
silence. The girl trempled as she heard 
the portal jar, and the key grind in the 
heavy lock behind her. ‘Is Martha 
Carrier here?” she said, without mov- 
ing. A sitting figure in the, furthest 
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corner, raised its head, but made no 
other answer, although Rachel advanced 
to it, and sank down on her knees 
among the straw by its side. ‘‘ Martha, 
it’s Rachel More; don't cry. Oh, how 
sorry I am for you,” she said, and be- 
gan to sob. 

“T never cry,” replied the woman, in 
a cold, hard, monotonous voice. Ra- 
chel continued to sob, without speak- 
ing, and presently the prisoner séemed 
moved by this sympathy; for she 
reached out her hand, and laid it softly 
on the girl’s arm. ‘Come nearer to 
me,” she said; ‘I can’t move easily ; 
I’m chained by the feet.” 

Rachel crept close to her, and put her 
arms around the neck of the desolate 
creature. ‘*Oh, Martha! you have be- 
friended me, and I can do nothing for 
you,” she whispered. ‘Yes, though ; 
I have brought you some pigeons ; here 
they are, in the basket.” 

‘Dear Rachel, you make me cry,” 
murmured the poor woman. ‘I thought 
I never would cry again. I said I never 
would let these people make me shed a 
tear, nor ever open my lips to one of them 
again. But you are not of them, and I 
am glad you have come. Whereis my 
little girl?" 

Rachel told all she could about Sarah, 
without, as she thought, hurting the 
mother’s feelings. 

‘*But Sarah has witnessed against 
me,” said the prisoner; ‘tell me about 
that.” 

‘“‘T hoped you hadn’t heard of that, 
Martha,” replied the girl; and she went 
on to relate, in as gentle terms as pos- 
sible, the scene of the deposition, and 
the subsequent troubles of her uncle, 
taking care, however, not to mention 
the whipping. ‘Poor thing !” observed 
Martha, quietly. ‘* They have talked it 
into all that. It doesn’t know what it 
says. It doesn’t understand.’’ 

She burst into a hysterical laugh at 
the trials of Deacon Bowson ; but, after 
a little while, she became grave, and, 
putting her mouth close to Rachel's 
ear, said, in a low whisper: ‘* Noyse 
has been here. He asked what I said 
to you. He wanted to pray with me. 
I spit at him. Promise me that you 
never will marry him. Promise! That 
is little punishment enough.” 

Rachel promised solemnly, and, we 
may be sure, with the most hearty sin- 
cerity of intention. In a moment after, _ 
Daunton opened the door, and called: 
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‘Mistress Rachel, half an hour’s up. I 
must send you out.” 

Rachel bent down her face toward 
Martha. ‘Don’t kiss me,” said the 
woman. ‘It may bring you harm.” 

Rachel obeyed, but her intention had 
been observed by the jailer, who was, 
consequently, much scandalized, and re- 
fused to let her see Elder Burroughs. 
On reaching the open air, she found 
herself so much inclined to cry, that 
she determined to go straight home, and 
have it out in the low-spirited society of 
sympathizing Margaret Jacobs. What 
happened to her there, and whether she 
cried much or little, will be related in 
what the Italians call a momentino; for 
at present the connection of circum- 
stances obliges us to look around after 
her father, and see whether he is taking 
any steps in opposition to Juggernaut. 

As we already know, Master More 
had gone a-fishing, in company with 
Giles Cory, the member of the opposi- 
tion from Salem village; one paddling 
the whitewood canoe up or down the 
sluggish waters of the North river; the 
other drawing in whatever scaly sim- 
pletons chose to hook themselves for 
the sake of a mouthful of earth-worm 
or muscle, Fish were still very plenty 
and very foolish around Salem, so that, 
in a couple of hours, the bottom of the 
little bark was strewn with gasping 
me pickerel, plaice, and catfish. 

he two piscators then paddled down 
to the village, and exchanged their 
booty at Deacon Bowson’s store for 
some small matters in the way of gro- 
ceries. They were returning to their 
canoe, when the roll of a drum fell on 
their ears, and they saw the Salem old- 
troop, led by Captain Redford, march- 
ing toward the training-field, or, as it is 
now called, Washington square. Every- 
body loved to look at soldiers in those 
days, and More proposed that they 
should turn aside to witness a drill. 
They were soon in Training-field—an 
open space, nearly triangular in shape, 
bounded here and there by clumps of 
bushes, and further diversified by two 
small ponds, fringed with bulrushes. 
The company was already drawn up 
in line, on the northwestern side of the 
triangle, facing the many-gabled house 
of Elder Noyse. It consisted of about 
forty men, sturdy and respectable 
householders, some of them gray-haired, 
and nearly all, no doubt, church-mem- 
bers. Uniforms being unknown as yet, 
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except for officers, the ranks presented 
a varied aspect of cocked hats and 
broad brims, coats and small-clothes, 
of all shapes and complexions. The 
captain and lieutenants alone wore 
scarlet coats, yellow breeches of doe- 
skin, and boots spreading out at the 
top like mighty tunnels. The arms 
were as heterogeneous as the raiment; 
many of the privates carried swords as 
well as fire-arms ; some had dwarf blun- 
derbusses, and some duck-guns long 
enough for lightning-rods. Around this 
unconformable legion stood, lounged, 
scrambled, shouted, and giggled a horde 
of delighted boys, Indians, and negroes. 
The Indians were a dirty set, dressed in 
shocking bad clothes; sauntering, list- 
less, taciturn, and scarcely possessed 
of even the dignity of laziness. ‘The 
darkies were slaves, mostly brought 
from Africa, and, therefore, magnificent 
in all the brilliant contrast of their un- 
adulterated ivory and ebony. 

The present attitude of the troop, 
with drums rolling and arms presented, 
was evidently in compliment to the 
minister; for he presently appeared at 
his front-door, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed three times very majestically. 
The company then shouldered arms, 
broke into ranks, wheeled and marched 
away toward Main street amid a tre- 
mendous outcry from that much-abused 
sheep-skin. More and Cory also left the 
common, and set off briskly in the direc- 
tion of the North river. Suddenly, the 
fozmer caught his comrade by the arm, 
and pointed at an Indian, dressed in 
ragged English clothes of a clerical 
cut and color, who had separated him- 
self from the crowd of spectators, and 
was making for the parsonage. ‘That 
is John Injun,” said Cory, ‘ Parris’s ser- 
vant. He’s got a letter, or message, or 
suthing for Noyse. Wait a bit, till he 
comes out. I’d like to whisper a word 
in that fellow’s ear.” 

He walked to a hazel thicket, cut 
three or four stout switches, trimmed 
off the leaves, and laid the wands down 
in the shade. More laughed knowingly, 
and the two waited a few minutes. Pres- 
ently the lazy, lounging, demi-savage 
reappeared at the door, where he scru- 
tinized the exterior of a letter, and then, 
putting it in his goat-pocket, sauntered 
down to the street. Gory stepped for- 
ward in view of him, whistled sharply 
and beckoned; upon which John cast @ 
glance at the windows of the parsonage 
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to see that he was not watched; and, 
observing no faces at the lozenge panes, 
he placed himself, with three or four 
extraordinary bounds, by the side of 
the two colonists. He addressed More 
with great respect, calling him saga- 
more: a title which all the Indians of 
the vicinity had agreed to bestow upon 
our mighty hunter; partly, perhaps, 
because of its punning resemblance to 
his name; but chiefly in token of their 
savage admiration of his wonderful 
strength. He then turned his snaky, 
watchful eye upon the farmer, and 
added nonchalantly: ‘* How do, Co- 
ry?” ‘How do you do, John?” 
replied Cory, with an affected nasal 
drawl, and a look of the most intense 
interest, at the same time that he con- 
trived to sidle the aborigine into a little 
hollow, hidden from the road by hazel 
thickets. ‘‘Oh, John, my pious am 
friend, hasn’t the devil been mighty 
hard on ye, though ?” 

“Oh, Cory, hard like gun-barrel !”” 
whined John, rolling up his eyes and 
grimacing as if words came short of 
the necessities of his sorrows. 

“ Yes, John,” continued the pitiful 
townsman; ‘‘and I suppose that old 
squaw-witch, Rebecca Nurse, don’t let 
ye alone a minute.” 

“Oh, Cory! witch-sachem she be,” 
groaned John, holding both hands to 
his abdomen, as if the weird fingers of 
Good-wife Nurse were even then tearing 
at his vitals. 

“Du tell, my yaller Christian friend,” 
snuffed Cory. ‘*And you don’t find 
nothing to draw out the pain from your 
inwards, I s’pose ?” 

‘‘ Like ’nuff sometime little cider take 
it out, Cory,” replied John, looking very 
thirsty in his miseries. 

“You don’t say !”” drawled the farmer. 
“ But when there ain’t no cider, and no 
chance of getting any, I reckon you 
suffer like all possessed, eh?”’ 

John went right down on his knees at 
the very mention of such a contingency ; 
and then, rolling paralytically onto his 
back, proceeded to writhe, kick, grunt, 
and bellow after the usual emphatic 
style of the afflicted; keeping up an 
especial outcry about the awful ferocity 
of Rebecca Nurse. Cory grasped the 
collar of his ragged coat by one hand, 
and with the other caught a whip which 
he next instant 


More flung to him, 
the little green switch quivered across 
the Indian’s legs, extracting from him a 
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loud ugh! of pain and surprise. He 
made a convulsive spring to get up, but 
the farmer held him down and shouted, 
“Now, John, give it up. Quit your 
manifestations, or I'll give yer hide 
such an almighty tanning that it “ll 
never feel nateral to ye again. Give 
it up, and come out o’ that ere.” 

But John’s eyes closed again, and he 
resumed his howlings. He had very 
nearly been tricked out of his fit; but 
there was yet a chance of recoveri 
character as a truly afflicted one, an 
he proceeded to make the most of it b 
an astonishing uproar, when his mou 
was gagged with a not over-clean 
pocket-handkerchief. The next instant 
the farmer turned him on his face and 
commenced hammering away at his 
tenderloin with the hazel switch, as 
regularly and composedly as if he were 
thrashing. More rubbed his hands in 
a pleasant excitement, and watched the 
operations of his energetic follower with 
a smile of cheerful approbation. Only 
once did he withdraw his attention from 
the lively spectacle, to order away some 
children who came hurrying up, attracted 
by the Indian’s clamor, Cory continued 
the flagellation with remarkable steadi- 
ness and vigor, drawing a loud breath 
after every blow, and keeping his tongue 
out of one corner of his mouth, as some 
people do when they are very earnestly 
engaged. The only one of the trio who 
certainly did not enjoy the interview, was 
the Indian; but, although he bounced, 
writhed, and groaned with rather un- 
common violence, even for one of the 
afflicted, it was all quite in character; 
and for some minutes he seemed deter- 
mined to keep up appearances at no 
matter what wear and tear of leather. 
After taking a round two dozen, how- 
ever, and finding that his inquisitor was 
not in the least fatigued, he concluded 
that it was paying too dear for the 
whistle. With a sudden start he leaped 
to his feet, freed his mouth from the 
handkerchief, and bellowed: ‘ Nuff, 
Cory! Stop! Meno s’pose you whip 
all day. Goramanty ! ho tell you 
hazel stick drive out devil?” 

“Oho! That’s what I’ve jest. found 
out, my good pious friend,’’ said Cory, 
arresting his blows, but tightening his 

asp on the Indian’s collar. ‘+ Now, 

ohn,” he continued, in his quiet drawl, 
“ you're goin’ to lie down oe take some 
more, jest to larn ye not to tell lies about 
decent people.” 
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The Indian gave a violent spring, and, 
leaving the collar in Cory’s hand, broke 
away at full speed across the common, 
and up Main street, yelling for assist- 
ance. Close at his heels panted the 
farmer, thundering along in bis ponder- 
ous hobnailed shoes, and plying his 
switch vigorously, until the goaded and 
barefooted savage left him behind out 
of striking distance. 

** Cory,’”’ said the hunter, as they 
walked back to their canoe, ‘*I’m afraid 
peu will get a commitment for this. 

atris will have you arrested, if he can. 
If the sheriff come upon you, tell him 
that Henry More stood by aiding and 
eS I will make that known my- 
se 9? 

More reached the cabin not half an 
hour after Rachel had got back to it 
from her expedition. Did he find her 
carrying out her proposed plan of hav- 
ing a good cry over the lamentable case 
of her friend Martha? He did, indeed, 
discover her in a state of considerable 
emotion, downcast, flushed, and talking 
in a tremulous undertone. But why did 
she start so guiltily from her little seat 
under the pines when he made his sud- 
den appearance? And Mark Stanton, 
too, what was he blushing at; and what 
business had he to be holding her little 
hand; and, finally, what was he there 
for, when he should have been on his 
way home to supper? These questions 
very naturally occurred to Master More 
as he came upon the culpable couple, 
and detected mysteries and confusions 
in their tell-tale faces; but, however 
surprised he might have been, he said 
nothing, and simply stood looking at 
them with a quizzical air of expectation. 
Rachel turned crimson from her throat 
to her forehead, and covered her face 
with her apron, ready to cry if neces- 
sary. Mark was struck quite dumb for 
a moment, as such an unconscionable 
misdoer deserved to be; but in a mo- 
ment, drawing all his courage from his 
fingers’ ends, and clearing his voice, he 
spoke out like aman: ‘ Master More, 
I’ve just been asking Rachel if I might 
talk to you, sir, about our being married 
whenever you—I—” ; and here he broke 
down, having forgotten the rest of his 
proposed discourse. 

‘* Well, Mark,” said More, shaking 
the young fellow by the hand, “I’ve 
expected this for some time, though 

ou have got along a little faster than 
 cappesnd. You rather surprised me ; 
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but never mind; a few weeks more or 
less don’t matter. So there’s my con- 
sent (another shake); and now talk 
away with each other.” 

Rachel took down her apron, and, 
looking very much ashamed of herself, 
began to kiss her father. 

“The fact is,’”? resumed Mark, “] 
know that perhaps I’ve pushed on mat- 
ters a little too fast. But then all the 
fellows in Salem wanted her; and I was 
mortally afraid I should lose her.” 

*¢ Never mind, lad,” said More. “] 
understand all that. Now, then, Rachel, 
let go of me, and let me get away. I 
want to smoke my pipe.” 

Of course Rachel ran to fill the pipe 
with her own hands, and Mark ran to 
hold the coal for her while she lighted 
it, and then followed her in a trance of 
admiration as she carried it to her father. 
More seated himself under the noontide 
shadow of the projecting roof, and 
smoked in tranquil reverie. He was 
quite contented; the young man had 
pleased him all along; they should be 
married as soon as they chose; the re- 
mainder of his life would be passed by 
their fireside; thus he roved on through 
year after year of an imaginary future. 
He forgot the witches, except once, 
when he laughed at a sudden recollec- 
tion of the cure which Cory’s hazel 
stick had wrought upon the possessed 
Indian. Sickly, quiet, careful Margaret 
Jacobs was moving about the cabin, 
preparing supper; and he called to her 
to set a plate for Mark. Presently he 
rose,.and summoned those ‘two absent- 
minded people from their idyl under the 
pine shadows. Mark could not stay to 
supper; oh, he had never thought of 
such a thing; he must go home, or his 
mother would be anxious—but the hy- 

crite remained, notwithstanding all 

is protests. I am doubtful whether 
his presence contributed much to 
Rachel’s enjoyment of the meal. It is 
certain that she seemed rather ill at ease, 
looked very seldom at her father and 
Margaret Jacobs, and kept her eyes for 
the most part on her bread and butter. 
Perhaps she heard the katydids, who 
were shouting from the neighboring 
trees, at the very top of their shrill pipes, 
some provoking impertinences about 
‘Stanton did! | Rows did!” Didhe? 
Well, what of it? What is the use of 
letting the whole world know it? Can’t 
a body kiss a body without having the 
fact bruited through all the forests of 
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New England by a coterie of chattering 
insects? A set of gossiping fellows, 
as lean as French dancing-masters, 
so disgracefully poor and so absurdly 
merry, that they will use their own 
shriveled legs for fiddlesticks! And 
then the frogs must join in, to increase 
the poor child’s confusion, with their 
impertinent basso yee of, ‘* Keep- 
ing house! keeping house!” Oh, but 
it was ungentlemanly, and what I should 
not have expected from a harmonic 
society composed, I have no doubt, of 
the first frogs of Salem. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue whipping of Sarah Carrier by 
More, and the whipping of John Indian 
by Cory, made a great noise in the vil- 
lage; not that people in general were 
at all convinced of the fallacy of witch- 
craft by these successful experiments 
with hazel switches; on the contrary, 
they were only shocked or maddened 
at the obstinate unbelief and outrageous 
violence of our two sturdy floggers. 
Some persons, indeed, thought that 
More and Cory had hit upon the true 
secret, and that the whole excitement 
was a delusion, curable, at any moment, 


by an application of cart-whips in the 


right quarter. But so strongly did 
popular opinion set in the other direc- 
tion, that these timid people said no- 
thing, and did nothing but bend their 
heads like bulrushes to the dangerous 
current. Others imagined that there 
was some peculiar anti-diabolical virtue 
in the hazel; and supported this hypo- 
thesis by the fact that divining-rods, 
for the discovery of springs, were 
usually made of that wood. But the 
masses united in denouncing More and 
Cory as a couple of raging Sadducees, 
who had done nothing more than tor- 
ture these poor afflicted ones into a 
momentary denial of the truth. This 
was the stand taken by the leading citi- 
zens, the magistrates, and all the neigh- 
boring elders, except that benighted, 
helpless old Higginson. 

On the day after John’s flogging, 
Sheriff Herrick had official business at 
the houses of both these persecuting 
Herods. Cory was marched straight 
off to prison, on the score of being a 
riotous man and a defamer of the wor- 
shipful elders and magistrates. But 
More was too much of a gentleman to 
be handled thus without gloves; and 
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nothing was done to him at present but 
to bind him over in £250 to keep the 
peace. He brought up Deacon Bowson 
as security; laughed at an insinuation 
of stocks and pillories; and walked off 
with a haughty bearing which made 
Justice Curwin gnash in his sleeves. 
As if in defiance of his opponents, he 
resumed, with fresh vigor, the circula- 
tion of his petition. But even friends 
looked askance at him; not another 
signature could he obtain; two or three 
who had given him their names now 
withdrew them ; and it was at this time 
that he lighted his pipe with the luck- 
less paper. From this period, also, 
there was an occasional croak at him 
from the bands of the afflicted. As for 
Cory, the moment he was in prison the 
possessed persons found that he was one 
of the greatest wizards in the country ; 
that he was on intimate terms with a 
black man in a high-crowned hat, and 
entertained familiar spirits in the shape 
of green snakes, yellow-birds, and mud- 
turtles. John Indian, Tituba, and the 
two Parris girls, in particular, made 
vehement outcries against his fiendish 
persecutions, and for four or five days 
were tormented by hardly any one else. 
Then they fell to accusing Good-wife 
Cory, who, by a natural consequence, 
soon followed her husband to prison. 
Mark Stanton was called to an account 
by Justice Hawthorne, for talking too 
much about the retractions of John and 
Sarah, and for indulging thereon in very 
sarcastic and Sadduceeistic comments. 
“The tongue is a consuming fire, young 
man,” said the magisterial monitor; 
“see to it that it burns you not up, by 
your own imprudence. Itis a thousand 
rest when a man willfully scorches 
imself with his own tongue.” ‘ Espe- 
cially,” muttered Mark, ‘‘as the tongues 
of our neighbors are so ready to scorch 
us.”” ; 
Nothing had so angered the advo- 
cates of the prosecutions as those flog- 
ging adventures; nothing had spurred 
them up to such an energy of wrangling, 
such a fury of denunciation. ‘arris 
declaimed in his sermons and in his pas- 
toral visits against the sin of thus trying 
to choke the truth by violence; the 
devilish cruelty of thus adding to the 
sufferings of those who were already so 
tormented. ‘ What, then?” he howled. 
“Shall we go back because the wicked 
rage? O Salem, for shame! Faint- 
hearted Salem, for shame! ‘Will you 





backward when heaven is forward? 
Rather go onward, though it be pain- 
fally and laboriously, in tears and in 
weariness, but still onward. Do the 
haters of God say unto you that you do 
ill in thus fighting the good fight of 
faith? Isay unto you that you do well. 
I say unto you, be elaborate in turni 
every stone of stumbling; for thus wi 
you unearth many a toad of hell, who 
otherwise would remain unvisible. 
Shall we have pity on the toads of hell, 
and protect them, and take them to our 
bosoms? If there be any one here who 
says that, let him rise instantly and go 
out; for he is not worthy of this place. 
No one rises—I thank Him, who has 
kept this assembly pure.” 

No sooner had the legal action against 
More got wind, than Noyse was at the 
cabin. Did he hope that the stout 
hunter would be frightened now, and 
ready to buy the protection of an influ- 
ential elder at the price of his child? 
Who shall blame him very bitterly? 
He wished fervently to make Rachel 
happy; and he believed sincerely that 
he could make her so, if he were her 
husband. Would it be an unworthy 
manner of winning her heart, to stand 
forward as a friend to her father in his 
hour of peril? Sacred band of lovers 
throughout earth-—ye who wish that the 
dear object might be in danger of death, 
to give you a chance of saving her, and 
so gaining her gratitude—I am sure that 
ye will not fling the first stone at this 
unhappy and lovelorn elder. 

More and Mark Stanton were setting 
partridge snares at a little distance from 
the cabin, while Margaret Jacobs had 

one to the village on some errand after 
ae ty implements and groceries ; 
so that the minister was left alone for a 
few embarrassing minutes with Rachel. 
How happy he was, in spite of the 
timid reserve with which she avoided 
sitting near him! He did not under- 
stand her confusion of blushes, and al- 
most believed that they rose from a heart 
agitated in like manner with his own. 
He noticed how she had changed since 
he first knew her ; how her manner and 
expression had risen into a matured dig- 
nity; how her form had rounded and 
ripened into the finished loveliness of 
womanhood. He was more charmed 
than he ever had been before, and reeled 
on in his blinded fascination towards a 
full utterance of his passion. ‘I fear that 
I have enemies, Rachel,” he said, with 
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the natural abruptness of a man who 
speaks under strong excitement. ‘ Your 
father has some prejudice against me, 
though I have tried every way to be his 
friend. O, Rachel, you know not how 
I grieve at it, how I desire his good 
will, Will you not speak of it to him, 
and try to soften his heart toward me 2” 

“ 4 I am sure, Elder Noyse,” the 
gl stammered, in reply—‘ I am sure 

know not what it is. I am sure my 
father never said he hated you. Qh, to 
be sure, I’ll ask him if you and he can- 
not be friends.” ¢ 

‘*Thank you, dear Rachel,” mur- 
mured the elder. ‘I do thank you 
heartily for your friendliness. But is 
friendliness all? Is it all, Rachel? 
Has your father never told you? has 
he not—” 

He tried to take the girl’s hand, but 
she was brave enough to withdraw it 
immediately; for she felt that he was 
driving her to extremity, and that sheer 
necessity ordered her to act and speak 
piataly, ‘Elder Noyse,” said she “I 

o regard all persons with friendliness ; 
but, as for any particular affection, I 
bestow it only on one—” 

She had meant to say, frankly, who 
that one was; but, when she came to 
the name, she could not utter it. Still, 
he urged her, and tormented her, until 
she did tell him that it was not he, and 
could not be. She admitted this, turn- 
ing away her head as she spoke, so as 
not to see the expression of his face. 
She had not yet looked at him, and he 
had not yet answered, when the feet of 
her father and Mark rang on the hard 
path which led up to the cabin. More 
entered, followed by Stanton; the for- 
mer saluted the minister, without ap- 
pearing to notice his emotion; the lat- 
ter gave him a quick, observing glance, 
and then, with a courteous forbearance, 
turned to the window. ‘‘ Come, little 
lass,” said More, ‘run out to the gar- 
den with your laddie, and oversee him 
weed the corn. He will do it; but I 
am not minded to let him scratch up my 
vegetables by mistake.”” Mark laughed 
at the humorous idea that he could, by 
any possibility, blunder between good 
maize-stalks and pig-weed. Rachel 
handed him a ponderous hoe, stout 
enough to root up an average a pr 
and, making their manners to Noyse, 
the two young folk escaped gladly to 
the little rustic garden. 

‘Reverend sir,’’ said More, as soon 
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as the coast was clear, ‘of course you 
understand what turn things have taken. 
I need not tell you that young Stanton 
there expects to be my son-in-law. I 
make no doubt, either, that you have 
ceased, altogether, to regret my answer 
to your own courteous motion of mar- 
riage. Yousee that Rachel is much bet- 
ter suited to a youth like Mark than to a 
man like yourself, in full maturity, and 
laden with many cares and labors. Let 
young folk begin the world with young 
folk, should be the maxim of us, who 
are much more than grown up. Beside, 
it appears that these children have been 
in love with each other for some time 
back ; so that it would have been down- 
right cruelty and sin to separate them. 
It was not so easily done, cither. My 
philosophy teaches me that we can 
divide bodies, but not spirits.” 

“You surely will not unite them in 
such an awful time as this?”” Noyse was 
able to say. 

“ Very soon,” replied More. ‘ Why 
not? All the greater need of haste. I 
should like to be present at my only 
child’s marriage; and who knows how 
soon I shall be spirited away ?”’ 

Noyse had no longer any wish to 
offer the hunter his friendship and pro- 
tection; nor did he even shake hands 
with him, as he passed, for the last time 
in his life, over that threshold. It was 
the second occasion on which he had 
left the cabin in an anguish of disap- 
pointment; but now, jealousy mingled 
with his other painful emotions, cake. 
ing his grief with a poisonous tint of 
rage. He had a wretched opportunity 
of noting how greatly, in three months, 
his religious character had declined in 
fervor. He felt little inclination, now, 
to pray, although conscious that his 
need of prayer had never been greater. 
Horrible thoughts, too, entered and 
ranged through his spirit, which seemed 
inclined to entertain them rather than 
to eject them with instinctive aversion. 
He began to wonder, with a vague con- 
sciousness of pleasure in the idea, 
whether Mark would not be accused of 
witchcraft. If so, and even if he were 
found innocent, the marriage would be 
put off for a while, and might never 

appen. But what if Mark should, in 
reality, be a secret wizard? Then 
would his condemnation be just; and, 
whoever unmasked him, would do 
Rachel the greatest of kindness. At 
all events, she surely would not carry 
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her foolish passion so far as to be faith. 
ful to a man attainted of communion with 
Satan. Be faithful to him? But did 
she love him now? Noyse could not 
believe it sometimes, and insisted to 
himself that she was only acting under 
the coercion of her father. Then 
what if More himself should be ac- 
cused—should be condemned—should 
be hanged? That would be awful, in- 
deed; but it would be a great obstacle 
out of the way. 

Thoughts like these went to sleep 
that night in his heart, awoke there in 
the morning, and lived there tual- 
ly. They became a part of his life; 
he grew accustomed to them; the 
were his familiars—his devils. He fe! 
that he was wicked; that he was a 
hypocrite; that he was committing a 
great sin; perhaps the unpardonable 
sin. He looked at himself in the glass, 
and wondered if that face concealed a 
demon ; if it would look up in endless 
torments. At times he tried to console 


himself with the idea that, having cer- 
tainly been renewed once, he was now 
one of the elect, and, therefore, could 
not perish eternally. He spent hours 
in thinking over his earlier experiences, 
and weighing the probabilities as to 


whether they were a reality or only a de- 
lusion of his fancy. What was particu- 
larly noticeable in all these conflicts is, 
the sensitiveness, and; at the same time, 
the weakness, of the man’s conscience. 
It writhed under an evil thought as un- 
der an evil deed, and stood aghast be- 
fore a sin of omission as before a sin of 
commission; yet it could not restrain 
him from rushing blindly on in the path 
of his sinful imaginations—could not 
bend him to any lowliness of submis- 
sion, nor elevate him to any sublimity 
of pious aspiration. 

But, oh! how beautiful Rachel seem- 
ed to him all this time! How she ap- 
peared to float, like an angel, above his 
abyss of hopelessness! Only, she 
would not deliver him when he reached 
toward her, but forever flew, unheed- 
ingly, away into her own heaven. How 
outrageous it was, that Mark Stanton, 
a mere boy, a farmer, who could not 
appreciate such a being, should come 
with his coarse hands and drag her 
down, to abide in his fleshly heart! 
Yes, it was an insult to the poor minis- 
ter—an unexpected insult, and intol- 
erably personal; for, were not the 
elders the choosers of all the hand- 
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somest, richest, maidens of the coun- 
” 


Whenever he encountered Mark, 
however, he was graciously civil to 
hiny; for he would not have had it im- 
agined that such a youth as that could 
make him suffer. Sometimes he was a 
little wolfish to Deacon Bowson, who, 
if not remiss, had certainly been very 
unsuécessful, in recommending his suit 
to Rachel; and, as for the poor witches, 
he was from that day doubly severe on 
them, pouring upon their devoted heads 
the dregs of a secret bitterness, which 
flowed out naturally, in sermons full of 
denunciation, and prophecies of wrath. 

Before long, he found an occasion for 
discharging Tis ministerial duties in 
such a way as to take a slight venge- 
ance on More. That utopian indi- 
vidual was bent upon inoculating de- 
vout, practical New England with a 
taste for May-days, out-of-door gay- 
ties, and athletic sports. He lost no 
opportunity of gathering the Salem 
youth around him, and setting on foot a 
strife at running, jumping, wrestling, 
or something of the sort. Very likely, 
he thought, that by thus quickening 
the blood and aiding the digestion of 
these ponderous lads, he was gradually 
sweating out of them those bilious doc- 
trines of witchcraft, election, and ori- 
=; sin. Or, perhaps, as he saw Bil- 

ad Hewit and Medad Jewet scufiling, 
in a perspiration, round the common, 
he reveled in thoughts of the Olympian 
games, and saw, in fancy, the new dawn 
of Spartan days. His own prodigious 
strength gained him great admiration 
and influence among the young fellows 
of that hale and active generation. They 
applauded his feats with boisterous 
gayety, and did their best to win his 
approbation of their own springy legs 
and stiff backbones. The fellow who 
could show a mighty biceps muscle, was 
something of a hero, in those old times 
of hand-to-hand warfare with forests 
and Indians. 

The rustic trials of strength on the 
common, excited no animadversion from 
either the clergy or magistrates, until 
the arrival of the witch excitement. 
Then, Justice Curwin observed that, 
“Our young men had better be wrestling 
in prayer against Satan, than wrestling 
with their. legs against each other ;” 
while Cotton Mather made a “lengthy 
and reproving extemporary” on the 
subject, one Sabbath that he preached 
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for Elder Higginson. From this time, 
the serious part of the community 
frowned upon gymnastics, and charac. 
terized them as ‘tone of the present 
temptations of the old serpent to youth 
and vanity.” Still, there were a few 
heedless youngsters, such as Mark Stan- 
ton, who persisted in aiding and abet- 
ting Master More in his attempted re- 
vival of the Olympics. One pleasant 
summer twilight, this unthinking crew 
were amusing themselves with flinging 
a sledge-hammer on the common, and, 
of course, in sight of Master Noyse’s 
dwelling. In the height of their sport, 
that troubled elder rode by, returning, 
perhaps, from some solemn pastoral 
duty, in which he had had a severe 
struggle with the demons of darkness. 
Steering his horse through the squad of 
children, Indians, and negroes, who had 

thered as lookers-on, he pulled up in 

ront of the gymnasts and gave them 

the severest lecture that he could frame 
against ‘such a foolish waste of time 
in unprofitable and light-minded amuse- 
ments.” 

More suffered himself to be provoked 
to no bitter reply, and stood, with fold- 
ed arms, gazing rather pitifully, than 
otherwise, on the haggard face of the 
minister. People began to slink off, as 
soon as the philippic was over; and 
Noyse, touching his horse, moved on 
with dignity toward the parsonage. As 
he passed More, he glanced stealthily 
at his face, and read its expression of 
scornful forbearance—an expression 
which must have soured him to the 
bottom of his feelings; for he scarcely 
replied to the hunter's salutation. At 
that moment, a yelping younker, who 
had better have held his tongue, but 
whose ten-year-old enthusiasm was too 
much for his prudence, was distinctly 
heard saying to a comrade: “I wish I 
could throw a hammer as far as Master 
More—by George, I do!” 

Here was another pastoral daty to 
perform, also very well suited to the 
elder’s present frame of spirit. Riding 
round the thicket from behind which 
the voice: proceeded, he came upon & 
group of garrulous -urchins, and ex- 
claimed, with his whip uplifted, ‘* Where 
is that profane boy ? hich is he ?” 

“That's him. It’s Jim Bowen, sir,’ 
said a little coward, pointing to a broad- 
backed minor of about three-feet-six, 
who looked very red in the face, but 
said nothing. The minister dismount- 
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ed, and, making one of the other boys 
liold his horse, proceeded to give Jim 
Bowen a most memorable flogging; 
after which, still holding the sore younker 
by the collar, he lectured the small 
crowd on the sinful folly of profane lan- 
guage. Suddenly, he caught sight of 
More, listening, with his hat off, in evi- 
dent mockery, his lips twitching, with 
an expression of amused contempt. The 
elder’s face was very much flushed, as 
he mounted his horse; he struck the 
animal a sharp blow, and pushed on to 
his own gate. 

That is the way boys were served in 
the good old days of New England; 
their parents hided them, the ministers 
hided them, and the magistrates some- 
times hided them. Ido not say that 
they were, in general, any the worse 
for it; Iam inclined to sustain, very 
decidedly, the contrary opinion. Young 
America had a more disagreeable time 
of it than now; but, on the other hand, 
Young America was a good deal better 
behaved. As for Master More, I think 
he was quite to blame for counteracting 
the salutary manual advice of Elder 
Noyse, by his scornful smile and his 
irreverent air. I charitably hope, how- 
ever, and do really believe, that what 
drew forth his mute sarcasm was not 
the whipping, nor the very proper sen- 
timents of the minister in regard to pro- 
fanity, but the spiteful, unworthy spirit, 
which he detected at the bottom of all 
that seeming zeal for good morals and 
religion. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RACHEL made one more attempt to 
see Martha Carrier; but Daunton, the 
jailer, refused her admittance. ‘+ And 
I must tell you, pretty mistress,” he 
added, ‘* that it’ll be waste time for you 
to come here any more for the visitin’ 
of prisoners.” 

“Why so?” asked Rachel, a good 
deal surprised ; for she thought herself 
on friendly terms with the official. 

“Your father’s in bad repute among 
the elders and justusses. Don’t you 
know? There be some curous reports 
about, as to his havin’ to do with these 
ere sorcerers. And, furthermore, I’ll 
jest tell you a piece of my mind. I 
don’t choose to let folk in here who’ve 
got the stomach to go a kissin’ of 
witches.” 

“She is no witch,” asserted Ra- 
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chel bravely. ‘*Martha Carrier is no 


witch.” € dy 
“« That remains to be found out,"? re- 
plied Daunton. ‘ Anyhow, what I’ve 
got to tell you, mistress, is all the same; 
which is, that you ain’t to come here 
any more, unless, perchance, old Her- 
rick fetches you.” 
The girl’s face flushed up at this 
coarse and threatening personality, but 
she bade the man a civil -morning 
and walked away, wondering in no lit- 
tle uneasiness what might be those 
curious reports concerning her father. 
She heard soon enough that he had at 
last been cried out upon vehemently by 
several of the afflicted. She went home 
crying, and tried to persuade him. to 
leave the colony for a while. He -re- 
fused resolutely, and asked her if she 
wished her father to show himself a 
coward by running away from his duty 
as soon as it became dangerous. This 
duty, as he understood it, consisted in 
arguing on all occasions against the 
doctrine of witchcraft, criticizing the 
proceedings of the courts, and denoune- 
ing without stint those who urged on 
the prosecutions. He carried on this 
warfare almost alone; and his adversa- 
ries were by this time more provoked 
at him than at any other person in the 
village; but such was the general respect 
for his talents, learning, and family, that | 
the magistrates were’ unwilling to com- 
mit him, except on grounds which would 
insure his condemnation. I must do 
them the justice to say that, before = 
ceeding to violence, they tried their best 
to effect his conversion. In imitation 
of Deacon Bowson, Cotton Mather vis- 
ited him at his cabin; and the two dis- 
puted all night there, taking occasional 
sips of cider and bites of venison to sup- 
port over-fatigued nature. The elder 
left in the morning, his eyes red with 
watching, and his patience quite fretted 
out by the hunter’s skeptical obstinacy. 
But all that More could say or do, 
retarded not one particle the progress 
of the murderous delusion; and the 
great car of superstition rolled on 
steadily, its wheels dripping redder and 
redder with the blood of New England. 
John Willard, who had fled as far as 
Nashua, forty miles distant, was ar- 
rested by the town authorities there, 
and sent back to Salem for the satisfac- 
tion of Juggernaut. The great, greedy, 
ry-mouthed idol also screamed loudly 
ior the blood of Elder Burroughs, Giles 





Cory, Martha Carrier, and other persons 
not so well known to us.. Deputy Gov- 
ernor Stoughton and five brother judges, 
such men as the Winthrops, Saltonstalls, 
Sewalls, and Sergeants, of Boston, per- 
_ sons of the highest respectability and 
most exemplary piety, met in the First 
Church of Salem, listened to the shrieks 
of the ssed ones, and decided that 
a great sacrifice should be made to Jug- 
— on the nineteenth of August. 
dmirable indeed was the bearing of 
Willard and those new sufferers, Proc- 
tor and Burroughs, through all the 
one suspense of that trial, and 
rough the fearful shock of condem- 
nation. What Christian patience, what 
utiostentatious courage was theirs, as 
they answered not again their revilers, 
but professed their innocence before 
God, and accepted death, bringing no 
accusation against their accus- 
ers! ‘I blame no man,” said Willard, 
still as honest, credulous, and kind- 
hearted as ever: ‘I do myself yet 
believe there be witches; and I justify 
the jurymen for condemning me on the 
evidence they have had.” 
Not thus beautifully did poor Martha 
Carrier listen to the railing testimony 
inst her, and face those who pressed 
her relentlessly toward the grave with 
an array of grotesque yet deadly false- 
hood. She was vexed to extremity at 
her persecutors, and would ask none of 
their mercy, nor hardly deign to affirm 
to them her guiltlessness. Imprison- 
ment had emaciated her face, but there 
was still an undaunted flush on each 
sunken cheek, and in her dark eyes a 
sparkle of speechless anger. Once only, 
a few tears shot to her eyelids, when 
she found that her child was not to be 
brought before her, and that Newton, 
the on be attorney, would simply read 
its confession as drawn up by Parris. 
“May it please the court!” she ex- 
claimed, in a loud, shrill, unnatural 
tone. “ Peace, woman!’ said Justice 
Curwin in a hoarse whisper, pinching 
her arm. ‘What does the prisoner 
want?” asked Saltonstall, who had 
observed Martha’s effort to speak. 
‘*E want to see my child,” she cried, 
** Why shouldn’t she come before me, 
like the other witnesses? If she has 
anything to say against me, her mother, 
let her say it to my face.” 
** Woman !” answered Stoughton, 
harshly, “‘we cannot be thus delnyed. 
The court is oppressed already with 
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testimony, and with the pain of draw- 
ing it from these poor afflicted crea- 
tures. Your child’s confession comes 
before us properly attested. It is 
enough.” 

“It is a trick to destroy me,’ shriek- 
ed the half crazed woman. ‘Sarah 
would take all back if she were here 
to look me in the face.” 

‘* Yes, I see through it all,” replied 
Stoughton. “ You think that the magical 
power of your eye would twist her and 
turn her at will. But have done now 
with these unseemly interruptions, and 
suffer the deposition to be read.” 

He glanced with no amiable expres- 
sion at Saltonstall, who the next day 
threw up his post and retired from the 
court in disgust. ‘Thank God, brother 
Mather, thank God, I say,” chuckled 
Parris, as, rubbing his hands with glee, 
he walked out of church after the last 
trial had closed in a conviction. ‘+ We 
have great reason to praise the Lord. 
It appears that not even the defection 
of rulers can weaken our cause. Be- 
hold, Major Saltonstall retired; and yet 
the cart will carry as full a load as ever 
to the gibbet. Truly may we sing, ‘The 
face of the Lord is against them that do 
evil, to cut off the remembrance of them 
from the earth.’ Is not his face against 
them that do evil? Iam sure that none 
but an atheist would deny it.” 

“TI hold it to be a great mercy that 
we have brought about the conviction 
of that Martha Carrier,” replied the 
author of the Remarkables. ‘I take 
her to be the most dangerous hag of 
them all. I should say that she was 
one of the very carrier pigeons of the 

it.” 

‘* Yea,” continued Parris, with a 
coarse relish of the grim pun, “and 
a pigeon who will shortly be roasted 
before a hotter fire than any in our 
kitchens.” 

It was while still unreconciled to her 
fate, still in fierce bitterness of spirit 
toward her accusers, that Martha Car- 
rier was led, on a Sabbath afternoon, in 
chains, to the First Church of Salem. 
She was placed on a lofty stool in the 
main aisle, with a paper cap on her 
head, whereon was written in great let- 
ters, Awitcu. And then, before the 
whole congregation, Elder Noyse sol- 
emnly excommunicated her from the 
church of Christ, and consigned her 
over to Satan as an apostate and a-sor- 
ceress. How could she be gentle, and 
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humble, and penitent, with such hot 
wrongs heaped like coals of fire on her 
soul It was with amazement, and 
almost with anger, that she looked on 
the resigned face of Elder Burroughs, 
and heard him talk, with a hope that 
seemed ecstatic, of that world where the 
weary are at rest. So peaceful was 
this condemned man, so forgiving, that 
he did not even say, ‘the wicked shall 
cease from troubling,” lest he should 
seem to speak harshly of those who 
had sentenced him to die. ‘ Let the 
whole world count me vile,” said he, 
‘or what they will: I matter it not: I 
shall be blessed. The Saviour has kept 
the best wine until the last. I have 
heretofore thought it an hard thing to 
die; but now I find that it is not so. 
If I might have my choice now, I 
would choose to go.” 

“Sir,” said John Willard, “the Lord 
hath enlarged your faith.” 

“Friend,” replied Burroughs, * this 
is sense; the Lord hath even satisfied 
my sense. I am sensibly satisfied of 
everlasting glory.” 

Over the wronged, resentful Martha 
Carrier even, there soon came a change 
of gentleness. With that inconstancy 
of sentiment which had always marked 
her, she, in the first place, forgave Noyse, 
who had certainly not thought of asking 
areconciliation. The very day after the 
excommunication she spoke of him with 
no ill-will, but rather with a warm kind- 
ness. She listened seriously to Elder 
Higginson, when he talked and ~ 
with her; but her last request to him 
was, that he would send his colleague 
to aid her in preparing for death; and 
so Noyse came, pale, haggard, embar- 
rassed, and for a while almost speech- 
less. Martha kissed his hand, wept, 
and begged his forgiveness for all that 
she had ever done to offend or injure 
him. I cannot conceive what his feel- 
ings were, as he knelt down to commend 
her to the shriving mercies of heaven, 
But his petition was appropriate and 
fluent; for he was too much accustomed 
to that duty to falter in it; and words of 
piety had become a habit of his utter- 
ance. After that, the condemned woman 
whispered long in his ear; detained him 
whispering until he almost struggled to 
get away from her. When he finally 
quitted her, she gazed after him with a 
passion of tenderness, abasement, and 
despair; an expression painful to be- 
hold, but which gave a better promise 
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of heaven than the workings of his 
disturbed visage; for he issued from 
the prison, ghastly, shaken, downcast, 
and looking fearfully round, with the 
air of a haunted murderer. 

It was strange that the devotions of a ~ 
man so harassed by a remorseful con= 
science could act as the consolation of 
one condemned to die: Yet so it was, 
All that evening Martha repeated pas- 
sages of his prayer to herself. At mid- 
night she still murmured them, mingled 
with her own petitions. At that hour, 
suddenly—without warning—the prison 
seemed to be filled with a light. which 
drowned ber in inexpressible calmness. 
She felt as if its unearthly splendor 
must penetrate the adjoining cell and 
the surrounding night. She wondered 
if the other prisoners saw it; if the sen- 
tinels without saw it; if the villagers 
were rising to gaze at it. She felt 
nothing like anger now toward her ac- 
cusers—nothing toward them like for- 
giveness even—for she had lost the 
sense that they had ever wronged her. 
She regarded them with affeetion—she 
thought of her very judges with bene- 
dictions. She would go to the gallows 
fearlessly; ay, more, with a joy that 
was unspeakable. Before she. was 
aware, she had sunk to sleep amid this 
serene radiance. 

It was with a calm and resigned look 
that she rode in the execution-cart, be« 
side Willard and Burroughs, to Gallows 
Hill. As she glanced unsteadily around 
the crowd which had gathered before 


the prison, she saw Rachel looking at 
her with eyes fascinated by pity and 


horror. She nodded mechanically in 
farewell; and saw the girl hide her,pale 
face against her father’s shoulder. 
More led Rachel into the. house of, 
his brother-in-law, and then hurried 
after the awful procession. His strong 
hands clenched, and his brave face 
white with anger, he saw the five con- 
demned ones lifted from the abominable 
cart on to a ladder whose summit,. as 
he hoped, was invisible and pierced. the 
heavens. To each one, as: he stood on 
the terrible verge, Sheriff Herrick cried, 
bidding him use this last. opportunity to 
confess his misdeeds, and prey for for 
iveness. ‘Friends,’ said John Wil- 
ard, ‘I led others here, and it’s right I 
should come here myself. I pray God 
I may be the last who. shall be unjastly 
executed for witchcraft. But. 1 con- 
demn no one—the evidence was against 
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me. Elder Noyse, give me your pray- 
ers,” 


. A startling murmur, like a passion 
of smothered ejaculations, burst from the 
spectators. It rose again, and gathered 
* to a wail, when Elder George Bur- 
roughs, once the minister of Salem vil- 
lage, ascended the ladder. More had 
only talked with this man once; but he 
had been won by his noble bearing dur- 
ing the trial, and that impression was 
quickened by his present demeanor and 
expressions. It seemed as if there 
were no crowd there, so utter was the 
silence, when this misjudged victim 
spoke, declaring at once his innocence 
and his forgiving resignation. The 
same stillness continued as he prayed 
with. the mildest composure, and ended 
by repeating, with solemn fervency, the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then, suddenly, an 
'y murmur rose from the multitude, 

and it surged tumultuously toward the 
gibbet, as if it would have attempted a 
rescue. Hawthorne, drawing his sword, 
sprang to the foot of the ladder; while 
Curwin’s trusty musketeers beat back 
the people with their heavy gun- 
breeches. More had been standing in 
the rear of the press; but he bounded 
forward now, hoping to gain the front 
ranks and lead the spectators to an at- 
tack upon the soldiers. The retreating 
tide of men carried him backward in 
spite of his strength; and, looking up, 
he saw that the ladder had been torr 
away, and the agony of Burroughs 
completed. At the same moment, Cot- 
ton Mather, sitting on his horse by the 
gallows, looked around with that Roman 
face of his, so young, yet so austere and 
unpitying, and, uplifting his sonorous 
voice, bade the people desist from op- 
position to the laws. ‘‘I tell you, men 
of Salem,’”’ he proceeded, “that this 
George Burroughs was no true minister, 
but came among us in some other way 
than by the door of holy ordination. 
Ye are moved at the devout expressions 
which he has used, and certainly they 
seem to the ear edifying; but how do 
e know that the black man stood not 

» invisibly, and dictated to him? 
Certain it is, that Satan himself is often 
transformed, in appearance, into an 
angel of light,” 

** Cotton Mather,” yelled More, in a 
frenzy, ‘it is thou who art that very 
Satan.’ 

People turned round and faced the 
reckless speaker, some with warm sym- 
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athy, some with fierce anger in their pal- 
fia files: He shook his fist at them liken 
madman, and whirling on his heel, hurried 
away from the abominable spot. From 
this frightful day there were many who 
more or less boldly encouraged him in 
his lonely struggle against the fanatical 
supporters of the delusion; and their 
sympathy, though uttered for the most 
part in timid whispers, gave him fresh 
courage, and made him hardier than 
ever in his denunciations of Juggernaut. 
In the mean time, Rachel trembled every 
time he left the cabin, lest he would 
never return. Mark, too, was anxious, 
and tried to persuade him to make a 
journey to Connecticut. Even Good- 
wife Stanton cried, as she said: “* Take 
care, Master More. You ain’t half 
enough afeard. Parris, there, is mighty 
spiteful.” 

Another week dragged on, ere this 
contest between a man and a commun- 
ity came to a crisis. A little before 
sundown, on a certain blazing August 
day, the reverend Elders Parris and 
Noyse, with that Cromwellian Puritan, 
Justice Curwin, repaired to the cottage 
of Goody Margaret Cory in the outskirts 
of Salem village, bent on worrying the 
antiquated witch into a confession. 
They twisted her shriveled neck and 
tumbled her gray hair in search of 
witch-marks ; they entreated her, urged 
her, bullied her, threatened her with 
torments, mortal and infernal; they 
called her a midnight hag, a daughter 
of Endor, and a fire-brand from the 
gulf of perdition. The old creature 
wrung her feeble hands ; tears of terror 
ran down the deep wrinkles of ‘her 
cheeks; but she persisted in affirming 
that she was innocent of sorcery. 
‘‘ What!’ roared Parris. ‘‘ Are you 
not a Witch of Endor? Will you say 
that there was no Witch of Endor! 
How dare you thus deny the Scriptures? 
If you deny them, you make yourself 
a liar, and have your part in the lake of 
fire and brimstone. Will you tell me 
there is no such lake? I tell you there 
is. Woe to you for an infidel and an 
atheist, saying in your heart there is no 
God! Confess, Satan—confess! Thou 
art a woman with a familiar spirit.’ 

“*T ain’t,” sobbed the goody, indig- 
nantly, brushing back her disheveled 
locks. ‘I never see no sperits more 
familiar than you be.” 

The noise of this severe discussion 
had attracted to the cabin half a score 
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of children, who, like most of the young 
ones of Salem now, had the reputation 
of being afflicted. They easily dis- 
covered what was going on within, by 
peeping through the ragged windows 
and Hinoaing at the shabby door. It 
was a capital chance to make a sensa- 
tion, and they were not long in improv- 
ing it. A knotty rail, from a neighboring 
fence, furnished a convenient ladder, 
whereby the little scamps and scamp- 
esses conveyed themselves, unseen, to 
the low back roof of the cabin. The 
boldest then kicked the rail away, and 
the whole pack opened, at the signal, 
in a chorus of shrill yelps and howlings 
which struck Goody Cory speechless, 
and started up her three inquisitors in 
an ecstasy of amazement and scared 
triumph. Out rushed the two zealous 
elders, and after them leaped the lengthy 
justice, scurrying around to the rear of 
the cabin, to see what demon was in the 
wind now. At sight of their upturned, 
goggling eyes, and arms thrown aloft in 
wonder, the children went off into a 
louder uproar, writhing and kicking, 
until it seemed as if the crazy roof 
would give way under the tempest of 
their monkey-shines. ‘Goody Cory 
called us!’ they screamed, wringing 
their hands and beating their breasts as 
if in unimaginable agonies. ‘ Her 
devils brought us here. They brought 
us through the air. They told us to 
come to the witch-meeting.” 

Is it possible that the small rascals 
were not afraid to play such a shallow 
trick as this; not afraid of being lashed 
indignantly by the grown men whom 
they tried to deceive with such a satiric- 
al impudence of humbug? No. Why 
should they have any such fears? A 
thousand impositions as silly had been 
practiced that summer in Salem, and 
not one of them had been exposed. 
How long did it take our own sagacious 
century to discover who broke the Strat- 
ford crockery, and who rapped on the 
Rochester floors ? 

Strong in the faith, refreshed by this 
new example of the power of Beelzebub, 
the magistrate and elders bolted into 
the cottage again and renewed their 
attack upon the unfortunate old granny. 
“ Confess !’’ thundered Curwin, ‘* The 
proof against thee is near and mighty. 
The prince of the powers of the air has 
himself discovered thee. Listen, thou 
tampant witch, to the anguish of thy 
victims !”? 
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‘‘T never bewitched ’em, so help me 
God,” whimpered the poor woméh. 
‘“*T don’t know how they come there nd 
more nor the dead. I done no harm to 
nobody. Oh, don’t look at me so, 
Master Curwin. I can’t bear it; indeed . 
I can’t.” 

‘* Don’t master him !” broke in Parris. 
‘He is not thy master. Apollyon is 
thy master, thou scholar of the pit.” 

‘““Why can’t you Jet me alone?” 
shrieked the goody, driven to despera- 
tion. “I'd go away, if you’d let me, 
But you keep me here as if you wanted 
to make me a witch, and wanted to have 
me torment you. You’ve taken’ 
son away from me; you’ve got Giles'in 
prison; and now you want to take’'me 
there, too. Well, take me. I’m’ all 
alone. I’m most starvin’. I don’t care. 
Take me. Hang me, if you want ‘to. 
But don’t try to make me own I’m'a 
witch. I ain’t one, no more nor you, 


Jonathan Curwin.” 

‘No more than I! exclaimed the 
justice, in amazement at the impérti- 
**T am a member 6f 


nent comparison, 
the church.” 

**So’s my son’s wife, and so was Re- 
becca Nurse, and so was Martha Car- 
rier,” replied the old woman. ‘“*But 
what did that help ‘em? I wish you'd 
let me alone.” 

While this conversation passed inside 
the cabin, and the children whooped at 
intervals on the roof, More, with @ bas- 
ket of trout on his left arm and ‘a tough 
lithe fish-pole twelve feet long over ‘his 
right shoulder, was coming down the 
road alone, on his way home from a fish- 
ing excursion among the brooklets north 
of Salem village. He heard the juvenile 
uproar at a considerable distance ;' atid, 
seeing the children, was at no loss to 
guess the nature of the disturbanée. 
Covered by the clumps of bushes which 
fringed the path, he reached thé cabin 
without being discovered ‘by the’ biped 
caterwaulers who enjoyed their ‘wrig- 
gles and spasms on the easy slopé of the 
hinder roof. Listening a moment at the 
door, he satisfied himself perfectly as’to 
what was going on, and resolved’ to in- 
terfere after his usual energetic fashion. 
He set down his basket, took ‘his’ fish- 
pole in his teeth, and, laying hold 6f'the 
projecting beams at a corner of ‘theo; 
edifice, swung himself up to the roo 
with a few powerful struggles) The 
huge chimney covered his cautious*ad- 
vance, so that he managed to reach the 





ridge-board without 


discovered by 
the children. They 


ranged them- 


sélves in rows on the mossy slope, 
facing in the other direction, and were 


keeping up a regular tattoo with their 
feet, diversifying the clamor by barks, 
ts, and screeches. Wetting his 
right hand, More set the butt of his pole 
fast in its iron grasp, and gave a grin 
of vindictive anticipation. The next 
moment the lithe hickory whistled 
through the air, and quivered, with a 
sharp crash, across the unsuspecting 
behinds of the four nearest juvenile 
roarers. A scream of childish anguish 
burst forth, in the midst of which the 
stinging scourge rose and descended 
onee more with terrible emphasis. 
Every little face was turned over its 
owner’s shoulder; every one of that 
score of eyes was fixed in horror on the 
well-known and much-dreaded visage 
of More; and then, as the fish-pole 
swung a third time on its mission of 
castigation, the whole pack plunged for- 
ward in headlong fright, and rolled, 
shrieking and writhing, down the roof, 
like an avalanche of monkeys. The 
fall-was too slight to hurt any one seri- 
ously ; aside from the mitigating circum- 
stance that a sow and her pigs had just 
lain down under the eaves. ‘The whole 
litter of afflicted ones—sow, pigs, and 
children—picked themselves up, and 
seattered in all directions, with a most 
ludicrous uproar of squeals, grunts, and 
elpings. More burst into a shout of 
ter, and stood on the roof, fish- 
pole in hand, when the three catechists 
of the cottage rushed out to discover 
the nature of this new and deafening 
phase of the manifestation. The two 
elders stared at him with an open- 
mouthed dismay; but the readicr and 
braver Curwin shouted, savagely: 
** What are you about there, you Sad- 
ducee 1” 

‘Breaking the devil’s spell,” an- 
swered More, contemptuously, as he 
leaped down and faced them. 

“T'liteach you to vex afflicted chil- 
dren,” thundered Curwin, springing for- 
ward to grapple with the hunter. More 
stepped aside, and got one swing with 
his fish-pole, making it absolutely double 
about Parris’s dumpy legs, and sending 
that heroic divine skipping after the sow 
and pigs... The next. instant, our New 
England Don Quixote, our protector of 
oppressed good-wives, felt the grasp of 
the tall, vigorous, enraged magistrate. 
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Curwin, unquestionably, knew his oppo- 
nent’s immense strength ; but he was as 
brave as a bull-dog, and, when his temper 
was up, would have fought the devil, 
For a moment he seemed to throttle 
More, forcing him back by sheer weight 
and shouting, hoarsely—‘ Have at ye, 
Agag!” But the next instant his hands 
were torn from their hold, and he was 
hurled against the wall of the cottage 
with a stunning violence. He spun 
round once, reeled against the petrified 
Noyse, and then came up to the scratch 
again, like a good one. The elder also 
advanced a little behind him, with both 
hands extended; although, perhaps, he 
had no other intention than to separate 
the combatants. More seized one by 
the breast, the other by the neckcloth, 
and, flinging them both prostrate, pro- 
ceeded to shake them out of their 
senses. Noyse was pale, speechless, 
and unresisting; while Curwin only 
grew crimson with fury, and struck out 
desperately with his fists and heavy 
boots. He ceased the useless struggle 
after a while, but still glared undismayed 
on his assailant, and snarled, like a 
hyena, ‘‘Take your heathen hands 
off me. I'll teach you to attack a just- 
ice in his duty.” 

A justice !” said More, still holding 
him down. ‘ What did you grip me 
for? Where is your commitment ?” 

‘You'll see my commitment before 
you are a day older,” retorted the un- 
terrified Puritan. 

** T will, eh?”’ sneered More, who, cer- 
tainly, was not in one of his most gen- 
tlemanly moods. ‘ Well, you feel mine 
now. Have you had enough of it, good 
people 7” 

Noyse humbly begged to be let up, 
while Curwin responded with a fierce 
growl. More loosened his hold, and, 
stepping back, allowed them to rise. 
The elder was trembling from head to 
foot: he brushed his clothes ruefully, 
and slank away behind the cottage. 
The justice followed him, after shaking 
his fist at the victor, and saying: ‘‘ Now, 
fellow, take care of yourself. I'll follow 
you to England for this.” 

More laughed with the impoliteness 
of a man excited by fighting, and turned 
about to look for Parris. That cau- 
tious person, flanked by five or six 
urchins, stood tip-toe on a stone wall 
nearly a quarter of a mile off, bobbing 
up and down in an unsatisfactory at- 
tempt to discover how the conflict had 
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terminated.. The conqueror hallooed.at 
him, upon which he left his post, 
and resumed his flight toward the 
village. More now walked into the 
cabin, and made a present of his fish to 
Goody Cory, who, to his indignation, 
was, if anything, more scared than 
grateful at her deliverance. 


CHAPTER XV. 


As More walked homeward from the 
scene of his provocation, his strife, and 
his victory, he had time to reflect calm- 
ly on the whole circumstance. He was 
glad that he had trounced the children ; 
he could not blame himself for having 
resisted Curwin ; he laughed as he fan- 
cied the black and blue streaks on the 
legs of Parris; it served them all quite 
right, he thought, to teach them that 
sauce for goose was sauce for gander. 
But he remembered, with a twinge of 
shame and regret, his violence toward 
Noyse. He had never received any 
harm from that man, and he had never 
caused him anything but pain. He cer- 
tainly owed him much forbearance, in 
consideration of the bitter disappoint- 
ment that he had helped to force upon 
him. He did not consider him a leader 
in the present delusion; nothing worse, 
certainly, than a silly follower of an ab- 
surd public, He reflected, too, what he 
had not thought of in the fury of the 
scuffle, that the minister, timid as he 
was, could hardly have intended more 
by his advance than to separate the 
combatants. ‘I will do what a brave 
man should do,’”’ he muttered to himself. 
“T will go and ask the elder’s pardon.” 

He immediately set about this duty, 
not even turning off in the first place 
to his cabin, notwithstanding that 
Rachel might be alarmed at his long 
absence. He kept the main road, 
pushed rapidly onward and entered the 
village of Salem. People stared at 
him strangely, and some evidently tried 
to avoid meeting him, so that it was 
clear the afternoon’s adventure had be- 
come public. Without stopping to 
speak to any one, he hurried forward 
to the house of Noyse. Good-wife 
Bibber, the elder’s housekeeper, an- 
swered his knock, and fell back with 
both hands raised when she saw who 
demanded admittance. He marched by 
her, and, entering the open door-way of 
the ministerial study, came full upon 
Noyse, Higginson, Bowson, and half-a- 
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dozen other leading members of the 
church. The aggrieved elder. was 
speaking angrily of the outrage which 
had been committed; nor were the 
comneueanene wv. his ee or ne 
any lesser degree of indignation; 
ond ro was a general start, followed 
by. a menacing murmur, as More. step 
ped in among them. Noyse. looked 
around, as if to see whether he would 
be protected, and two or three of the 
boldest advanced between him and the 
intruder, while Deacon Bowson, overs 
turned a chair as he backed hastilyinto 
the furthest corner. ‘Elder Noyse,’? 
said More, “I have come to,ask your 
pardon for my violence toward. you this 
afternoon. In the haste of anger—of, 
a riotous scuffle—I treated you as was 
unseemly in a gentleman, It was, es- 
pecially unseemly thus to touch a min- 
ister of the gospel. I beg your for- 
giveness for it,. sir, with my whole 
heart; and I call upon all these gentle- 
men here present, to witness my humr 
ble acknowledgment of wrong.” j 

Noyse tried to speak, but tears of 
anger and mortification, forced. their 
- into his eyes, and he could say no- 
thing. 

** You ought to ask. pardon of the 
law and the church,” broke, in am in- 
dignant somebody. 

‘I shall be willing to answer the law 
* What 
I do now is, to utter my shame for dis- 
courtesy toward a man who’ has always 
treated me with courtesy, As for those 
children, I did right in trouncing: them; 
and I would do it again. And as, for 
Justice Curwin, I, properly resisted 
and chastised his attack upon me.” ..;; 

“« But what do you say for your be- 
havior to Elder Parris?’’ asked the 
same speaker as before. ‘I'm from 
Salem Village. I don’t like my minis- 
ter to be abused like a runaway appren- 
tice.” 

“The day will come, Good-man In- 
gersoll, that you will want to flog Par- 
ris yourself,” responded More excited- 
ly. “He is the Titus Oates of this 
mesenen § He is the greatest villain un- 

” 


A murmur of indignation ran from 
mouth to mouth, in reply to. this bitter 
attack on a man who was, for the:mo- 
ment, the chief martyr and apostle of 


the generation. Noyse placked 
courage from the expression of | Me 
angry faces, and made a single step: of 
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tiiakd-be menace toward the hunter. 
Ah, Master More,” said the mild old 


Higginson, “such violent doings as 
these would make men think ill of the 
best cause in the world.” 

“TI confess it with shame, reverend 
sir,” was the reply. ‘ I have slipped 
out of myself to-day. But do not 
think ill of me altogether, nor condemn 
my belief, because I am imperfect. I 
am sure it is enough to drive one furi- 
ous, to see a few madmen leading our 
colony to destruction, as they do. But 
I will leave you, gentlemen. I have 
said all I came to say. I bid you a 
good-evening.” 

He saluted them and walked quietly 
out of the house. ‘He is afraid; he 
will go, now, and humble himself to 
Master Curwin,’”’ said one. ‘No he 
won’t,’”’ said Deacon Bowson; and the 
deacon was right. 

People saluted More in the street, 
but no one addressed him, until he was 
met by Mark Stanton, who came up 
with a face of very serious anxiety. 
“Sir, this will be a bad case; I am 
afraid,” said he. ‘Some people think 

ou did right; but very few dare say 
it. I have heard loud talk of a com- 
mitment to be made out this very night. 
I wish you would quit Salem, sir, for a 
while. Master English has fled to Pro- 
vidence; perhaps you could reach there, 
too, on horseback. There are no ships 
going for some days; I have been to 
the wharves to ask.” 

Never fear for me, Mark,’’ said the 
hunter. ‘I am not alone now, as I 
was a fortnight ago. Many a man 

ives me the hand nowsecretly, who, 
fore another fortnight, will stand with 
me shoulder to shoulder. It never will 
do for Henry More to turn his back just 
as the victory is about to be gained. I 
shall stick it out, and fight it out where 
Lam; and if I die, it will be in a good 
cause. Don’t you see, Mark, that it 
would disgrace all I have done hitherto, 
if I should run away now.” 

Mark said nothing in direct reply, 
but his face flushed up with a fine sym- 
pathy, and he shook More’s hand ener- 
getically. Then he preferred a request 
that he might be allowed to go and 
= that night, at least, in the cabin. 

e would sleep on the floor, anywhere ; 
and he would bring his good duck gun 
along with him. ‘* No, my boy, I don’t 
want your head broke, too,” said the 
hunter. “If anything should happen, 
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I want you to keep out.of harm’s way, 
to take care of Rachel. . I would send 
our little lass to her. uncle’s;, but it’s 
too late now; she would suspect some- 
thing, and wouldn’t go. Better sleep 
at home, lad; but take a run out to the 
cabin in the morning to see if all is 
right.” 

They parted. More looked kindly 
after the stalwart young fellow, as he 
entered his mother’s gate, and mutter- 
ed: ‘A brave lad—a stout lad. He 
would fight for me well. But it would 
be a pity. It would help little ; and it 
might bring him to Gallows Hill, and 
break his mother’s heart, not to say—” 

He did not finish the sentence aloud ; 
but we may suppose that he thought of 
Rachel. He found that handsome dam- 
sel at the cabin, perfectly alone, and in 
considerable tribulation about both him- 
self and Margaret Jacobs. She told 
him that Margaret had gone to Salem 
to visit the family of a brother, and 
had promised to return by twilight, but 
was as yet missing. More wondered, 
suspected arrests, but did not think 
it worth while to go back in search 
of the lost servant-maid; and pres- 
ently asked for his supper, to which 
he did the calmest justice. He said not 
a word of the occurrences of the after- 
noon, and Rachel could not remember 
afterwards that he had seemed more 
silent or anxious than usual. The 
August evening passed slowly away in 
a hot tranquil obscurity; for Rachel 
did not light the tallow candles, lest the 
mosquitoes should accept their glimmer 
as an invitation to enter the family cir- 
cle. They read nothing, therefore, but 
they talked in their usual style, and 
More jested with his habitual gayety. 
They sat up late, partly because it was 
too warm to sleep, and partly to keep 
open house for Margaret Jacobs. Nei- 
ther of them knew, until the next day, 
that poor Margaret had been cried out 
upon ; had been committed while at her 
brother’s, and was at that moment cry- 
ing and wringing her hands in a room 
of the Cat and Wheel Tavern, where 
she had been confined, because the pri- 
son was already overcrowded. That 
was the way people disappeared in the 
earnest old days when table-turning, 
and so forth, still had a strong hold on 
the faith of the people. 

Rachel passed the evening wondering 
and uneasy, but at last went to bed, 
and fell asleep. The house had three 
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rooms on the ground floor; two small 
bed-rooms, of equal size, in the rear, and 
the large front room, which served az 
kitchen and parlor. The little attic, 
being hot in summer and cold in win- 
.ter, was seldom used, except for a store- 
house. 

More, left to himself, cleaned his 
gun, loaded it, set it up by his bedside, 
barred the doors, and then flung him- 
self down without undressing. Not a 
sound of human presence crept to 
his ear through the stifling midnight ; 
and, even while thinking of Curwin’s 
threatened commitment, he fell sound 
asleep. 

Two hours afterward the moon had 
not yet risen, and only starlight crept 
through the stirless branches of the 
pines. But the faint glimmer betrayed 
the forms of twelve men, some of them 
armed with guns, others with pistols, 
swords, or heavy canes, who stalked in 
Indian file from the cover of the older 
thickets, and advanced to the cabin. 
“Master Herrick,” said one of them in 
a gruff whisper, “take six of the lads 
and put a gun at every door and win- 
dow. Shoot him down if he runs, mind 
now.” 


Seven of the party filed off rapidly 
around a corner, and halted, one by one, 


at the outlets of the cabin. “ And 
now,” resumed the speaker, ‘‘ you that 
haven’t guns, you follow Cap’n Curwin. 
Don’t use your swords, if you can help 
it. You might cut one another; and 
then we want to take him alive, you 
know.” 

He stepped up to the front door, and 
gave it a thundering rap with his knot- 
ty oak staff. There was no reply, and, 
after a moment’s expectation, he re- 
peated the summons. ‘* Who’s there ?” 
cried a voice from within, recognizable 
as that of More. At the same instant, 
one of the men saw a white girlish face 
at a window, which disappeared with a 
shriek, as he instinctively raised his 
pistol. “Open!” shouted Curwin. 
“Open, in the name of the king of 
terrors !”” 

- The door was suddenly flung wide 
open, and More appeared in it, with his 
long fowling-piece half presented. Cur- 
win struck up the unwieldy barrel 
with his cane, and the charge blazed 
over his head, almost deafening him by 
its report. As More stepped back to 
strike at greater ease, the justice sprang 
into the cabin, and made a second cool 
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and dexterous parry. The heavy iron 
glanced off his stick, but leveled a tall 
constable who had rushed in almost 
abreast of him. ‘+ Surrender!’ roared 
Curwin. “Hurrah, boys! Downwith 
him !”” 

Several others of the posse’ burst, 
shouting, into the room, and a contest 
ensued of the most frightful violence, 
rendered still more confused and horri- 
ble by the obscurity, the difficulty of 
distinguishing forms, or of avoiding the 
blind, furious blows which fell th 
the darkness. More, standing in 
shadow and facing the light, had the 
advantage of seeing better where to 
strike than his assailants. He had no 
opportunity to change ends, and use his 
gun-breech; but three times he brought 
down its barrel with such force as to 
knock as many stout fellows prostrate 
and senseless, Then Herrick caught 
hold of the muzzle, and two others, 
flinging themselves upon it, bore it to 
the ground ; while Curwin clutched More 
by the collar, and held on stoutly. But, 
before other hands could reinforce those 
of the justice, a dreadful blow in the 
face made him loose his hold, and flung 
him across the bodies of his fallen com- 
rades. The pious gentleman blasphemed 
like a trooper in his rage, and, spring- 
ing up, regardless of his gashed cheek, 
rushed again on the hunter, followed by 
the entire gang. Four of the assailants 
had fallen, but the remaining eight were 
all in the cabin, as maddened and reck- 
less as hungry wolves. Their tramp- 
ling and their savage exclamations min- 
gled with, and almost overpowered, a 
succession of piercing shrieks which 
burst from —e chamber behind ca 
Curwin again d his opponent by 
the dion and pa to hice with the 
tenacity of a wild-cat, although fright- 
fully beaten in the face and_ breast. 
Herrick, too, dropped under a blow, but 
rose immediately, and, clubbing his pis- 
tol, struck More violently on the head 
with its heavy stock. A flash, a dis- 
persing radiance, as of ten thousand 
stars, glittered before the hunter’s eyes ; 
and, throwing his arms high aloft, he 
fell heavily, with the tiger-like justice 
still clinging to his neck. 

‘Damn it, boys !—I mean heaven be 
praised!” said Curwin—* there he is, 
quiet as alamb. Satan didn’t help him 
much, after all. Who fetched him 
down? You, Herrick? Hope you 
haven't killed him.’ 











“*Hope not,” growled the sheriff, 
rubbing his head. ‘He’s most killed 
me, though. Strike a light, somebody. 
Let’s have a look at him!” 

After some groping they found a can- 
die, and lighted it from the coals which 
still smouldered under the ashes of the 
fire-place. All this time there was a 
dull groaning from the bruised men on 
the floor, some of whom were slowly 
wavering back to consciousness. The 
flickering glimmer of the candle showed 
their pale and bloody faces, occasionally 
writhing as if in vaguely-felt pain, to- 
gether with the flushed visages of their 
comrades as they gazed at the nerveless 
limbs and gashed forehead of More. 
Curwin put his hand on the hunter’s 
heart, and, after a moment of suspense, 
declared that he was still alive. 

“Very good,” said Herrick. “I 
should ha’ been sorry to have killed him 
outright. Oughter be hung, of course. 
Well, boys, catch hold now, and put 
them poor fellers on the beds in tho 
other rooms. Some on ye git some 
water to fetch ’em to. I s’pose they’re 
ony in a stound.” 

“JT say, sheriff, this is queer,” ob- 
served one of the men, as he wrenched 
at the door of Rachel’s chamber. ‘ This 
‘ere place is bolted on the outside; 
and yet, I’d take oath that I hearn a 
scream from the inside when we was a 
fighting.” 

“Oh, very likely Rachel is in there,” 

Curwin. ‘Sure enough, where 
should she be? I reckon that he bolted 
the girl in there so as to keep her out 
of liarm’s way.” 

He lighted a second candle, and 
came to the door just as the man suc- 
ceeded in throwing it open. There lay 
Rachel on her face, in her night-dress, 
with her hands extended, as if she had 
fainted in trying to foree the portal. 
Curwin raised her with sudden gen- 
tleness, laid her on the bed, and covered 
her up decently. She was quite sense- 
less and almost cold. He chafed her 
hands, and flung some water over her 
neck and forehead. After a while she 
gasped and opened her eyes, upon 
which he went out immediately, shutting 
the door behind him. He thought it 
was not best to have her learn at once 
the whole of her misfortune; and, 
strangely as the feeling may contrast 
with the scene which he had just helped 
to enact, he did not like to force him- 
self upon the consciousness of a young 
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girl in her night-dress. He was a stern, 
unrelenting magistrate; but he was no 
brute, and he remembered that he, too, 
had a daughter. 

It was rie to note how rapidly 
the victors had become cool—there was 
no excitement, no unnecessary noise— 
those desperate fighters had subsided at 
once into grave, calm Puritans. They 
ey, tended their bruised comrades, 
three of whom had now revived. More 
himself was gasping back to conscious- 
ness, under the effect of repeated dashes 
of water in the face; but, before he 
quite recovered his senses, Herrick pru- 
dently slipped a pair of manacles over 
his dangerous wrists. Presently he 
opened his eyes; stared vacantly at the 
beams overhead; then sat up with a 
sudden effort, and looked sternly at the 
stooping Curwin. ‘ Well, how do you 
find yourself now, Master More 2?” said 
the justice with perfect coolness. More 
returned him no answer, but bent for- 
ward with an air of eager attention, for 
he heard a feeble voice in the next 
room, wailing out, ‘* Father !” 

‘*Want to see her?” asked Curwin. 
“Come, get up then, and I'll help you 
in there.” 

More rose, with the magistrate’s as- 
sistance, and walked rather unsteadily 
into the bed-room. Rachel was weakly 
trying to rise; but as soon as she saw 
him she fell back on the pillow, and held 
out her arms with a sob of joy like an 
infant. ‘Oh, he isn’t dead, then. Oh, 
he is alive. Oh, Captain Curwin, please 
don’t kill him. He isn’t a witch; oh, 
indeed he isn’t.” 

“ The court will settle that, Rachel,” 
replied the justice, growing a little testy 
at hearing More’s innocence so stoutly 
affirmed. ‘Come, child, let go of him. 
We must take him to the jail without 
tarrying.” 

“Oh, let me go with him,” supplicated 
Rachel. ‘‘I won’t say a word to you— 
I won’t trouble you, if you only will 
let me go with him.” 

‘*She go to jail!” echoed Herrick 
from the door. “No! It’s cram full 
already.”’ 

“ Let her go with me to the village,” 
said More. ‘She shall stop at her 
uncle’s. It is too bad to leave her here 
crying.” 

“Yes, yes; let me go with him as 
far as uncle Bowson’s,” urged the ? anor 
child, tears all the while running down 


her cheeks, her eyes fixed pleadingly on 
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Curwin, and her hands clutched nervy- 
ously around her father’s neck. The 
magistrate’s face was woefully bruised, 
his teeth painful, and some of them 
shaky in their sockets, so that we must 
not blame him very severely for bein 

alittle bearish toward the hunter an 

his daughter. He rejected Rachel’s 


petition positively at first, but then 
changed his mind and said that she 
might go; for it really seemed the best 
way. They left the room, and in five 
minutes the girl came out ready dressed. 
Herrick and four of the special con- 
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stables had, by this time, led the; pris- 
oner out of the cabin. ‘“ Where's that 
gal?” shouted the brutal sheriff. 
“Come along, will ye? But none of, 
yer whining. I won’t have it.” 

Rachel stifled her sobs and placed 
herself close behind her father, who was 
held by two of the constables. ‘ For- 
ward,” said Herrick, and they moved 
on, at a quick walk, along the narrow 
pathway. Curwin remained at the 
cabin, partly to tend the bruised ones, 
partly to search for puppets and other 
instruments of sorcery. 





LECTURES AND LECTURERS. 


PAE lyceum is the American theatre. 
It is the one institution in which we 
take our nose out of the hands of our 
English prototypes—the English whom 
wo are always ridiculing and always fol- 
bine aad goalone. The consequence 
is, thatitis a great success. It has found- 
edanew profession. It provides a weekly 
amusement in the smallest and remotest 
towns, and it secures to the insatiable 
Yankee the chance, an hour long, of 
seeing any notability about whom he was 
curious. 

Lecturing is the manner in which the 
Yankee hunts lions. He clubs with his 
neighbors and they make up a purse. 
They call themselvesa lyceum. They 
hire a large room, for a trap, and hang 
fifty dollars over the desk, as a bait. 
Then they scour the hills and valleys, 
the cities and villages of their own, their 
native land, and wherever they see a 
lion of fair size and tolerable roar, they 
seize him by letter, hurry him by steam 
to the trap, turn him in, crowd after 
iim, and watch him carefully during the 
hour he occupies in consuming the bait. 

The lecture audience is usually large. 
The clergyman of the village deems the 
lecture an instructive and healthy 
amusement; the literary man of the 
neighborhood goes to criticise ; Corydon 
and Phillis go to flirt; the boys go for 
fun; and a few stragglers drop in as to 
a warm place for sleeping. If the lec- 
tureis laughable, all goes well. If grave, 
it is rather dull, the grave lecturer 
is young, it is a passable evening; if 
he is old and married, and, above all, a 
bishop, it is intolerable. 


We have all had a good deal of ex- 
perience of this lecture performance 
during the last six years. The hunt 
has been prosecuted for that period with 
unwearied vigor. Before that, there 
were courses of lectures, and occasional 
single lectures. The members of ly- 
ceums, in small towns, volunteered to 
contribute a series of discourses them- 
selves, or they hired some provincial 
celebrity for a half-dozen evenings: 
Scientific lectures did well—-poahialts 
mimic house were kindled by the elec- 
trical battery, or a li cannon were 
fired off by a mirror. [Then the fever 
shifted from science to Shakespeare, 
and the lecturer spread_his eagle wings 
above those of the swan.) In those ear- 
lier days, not very remote, the lecturer’s 
fee was small. To go from a Boston 
feather-bed, out into the dreary Puri- 
tanic wilds, whereon the east wind pas- 
tures, and the relentless year, in the 
intervals of chilly fogs, sows snow, was 
considered to be worth ten dollars. For 
that sum you were privileged to address, 
in a cold reoom—haply a school-house— 
a cold crowd of your fellow-Puritans, 
who regarded you severely, as a man 
who was being petted and spoiled by 
indulgent over-payment. Thence, with- 
out applause—for the severity of the 
season, and the habitual rigor of rural 
manners, forbade such folly—you were 
taken to a house—the chairman’s, per- 
haps—and there entertained with intel- 
lectual conversation and cold apples. 
Thence to bed—! Oh! draw the cur- 
tains, before the fingers freeze! No! 
nobody knows what coldness: is, they 
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tell us, who has not been a lecturer, and 
put to bed in the best chamber, in Janu- 

. Saddened and humbled, you de- 
scended to the fried pork, swimming 
in its own sap, for breakfast; or the 
toothsome steak, boiled in‘a skillet; and 
drowning it all in a dreadful decoction 
of boot-heels, mixed with cold milk, 
which is drank with enthusiasm by the 
American from Maine to Texas, and 
called coffee, you were sent back to 
your Boston, with the thermometer at 
zero, and ten dollars in your pocket. 
You were remorselessly handled in tie 
weekly village paper of the next Satur- 
day by Aristides and Z, a copy of the 
paper being sent to you by each of the 
nibbling anonymouses, and you threw 
them into the fire hastily, to spare your 
dear Jane Maria’s feelings—thereby 
getting the only warmth you had de- 
rived from your little lecturing effort, in 
the Puritanic purlieus of the metropolis 
of Suffolk. 

But times change, and fees. While 
Mr. Ticknor gave his admirable lectures 
upon Shakespeare, and Mr. Dana his, 
and Mr. Hudson his, and Mr. Emer- 
son intoned his lyric wisdom ; while Dr. 
Cyclopsedia Lardner proved to us, scien- 
tifically, that steam-ships could not cross 
the sea—and the demonstration and 
steamer arrived together—while the 

ious and persuasive Joseph Silk Buck- 
ingham told us of Lebanon and the 
Ganges, and innumerable ‘“ Professors,” 
with electricai machines and mirrors, 
flashed between, the public taste was 
gradually ripening for the system of 
popular lectures as it is now conducted, 
and as the far-seeing Herald and other 
E. M.’s of the press regularly inform 
us, at the beginning of every season, it 
will not be conducted much longer. 

For ourselves, we doubt whether the 
lecturing term has yet completed its 
great cycle. If it has, we are quite 
confident that another one has com- 
menced. If you will reflect a moment, 
you will see that the public of this 
country has been addressed now, for 
more than six years, weekly, upon every 
variety of topic, by the best oratorical 
talent of the land. Now, every seed 
helps some kind of harvest. If you sow 
tares, tares, at least, will come up. 
The public has been pursuing lions 
without mercy; but, then, it has also 
watched them while they devoured the 
bait. If aman stood upon his head, for 
ten minutes, upon a clothes-pole, any- 
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where within reach of the post, the re- 
turn mail, without doubt, b ht-him a 
hundred letters from the Y. M. A. of 
B., C., and D., to address them. upon 
Thursday evening, the 25th; but,. if h tC) 
went, he did stand upon his head; or, 
if he could not, it was the end of. hig 
lecturing career, and he was asked no 
more. 

What do the results show? That, 
although it was the roar of the animal 
which attracted the hunters, yet it was 
his strength or his beauty which en- 
chanted their eyes and hearts. You, for 
instance, had walked over the desert, or 
through the valleys of the sea; your 
blithe genius or your fiery rhetoric had 
lighted the house of God with the 
beauty of holiness; your name was, 
consequently, tossed from tongue to 
tongue, and the editor’s trumpet had 
whispered your deed to every lonely 
corner of the land with its morning 
music. Then the lion-hunters came 
down upon you. Then you were sum- 
moned to leave a lecture and take fifty 
dollars. But when your hour was past, 
if, in your tone, or mien, or manner, if, 
somewhere in your presence, there were 
no touch of that power, whose mere re- 
port fascinated, then, indeed, and for- 
ever, your hour was past, 

Think, how few men have done the 
lecturing for this country, during half- a- 
dozen years. Hundreds of men have 
lectured, yet there are but a score or 
two whose names figure upon the lists 
of every lyceum, and who are first in- 
vited everywhere. A lecturer told us, 
that he went from Maine to the Missis- 
sippi, two years ago, and there were 
certain names that appeared upon every 
programme along theroute. With only 
one or two exceptions, the same names 
and men do lecture-duty this year, and 
probably will during the next. 

Who are those men, and what does 
their universal popularity imply ? 

They are the intellectual leaders of 
an intelligent progress in the country. 
They are especially, and in the best 
sense, Americans. They are, we be- 
lieve, without an exception, of the 
largest and wisest liberality of thought 
and culture. They are men of all pur- 
suits, and ages, and denominations ; 
but if they are clergymen, as some of 
the chiefest are, then, whatsoever their 
form of faith, it is vivified by Christian 
charity. Week after week, from No- 
vember to April, these men go through 
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the land, talking in the most genial, 
serious, witty, learned, or wise way, 
about all kinds of subjects. Week 
after week, throngs of people, of every 

and every degree of cultivation, 
come to listen and enjoy. The lyceum 
is opera, theatre, ball; and yet this fact 
is remarkable: if the lecture be only 
ludicrous or amusing, if the object of 
the lecturer be plainly only to make 
himself a buffoon, and to make his 
audience laugh—-they do laugh, but they 
do not forgive him. - The experience of 
the system shows, that the men. who 
have hidden the soundest sense under 
the most brilliant and humorous rhet- 
oric are the permanently popular lec- 
turers. 

This, of course, is in the nature of 
the case. The value of a lecture is in 
its general tone, rather than in its de- 
tails. It is a fresco picture. It is to 
be contemplated by a multitude at a 
distance. With the utmost propriety, 
therefore, the lecturer lays on his color 
freely. If he be a man accustomed 


rather to write to be read than to be 
heard, he will soon discover that the 
essay, polished with care in his study, 
and full of genial delights to the eye, 


falls dull upon the ear—for they are 
different organs. To the secret bower 
of your heart's approval, as to a boudoir 
in a palace, there are two approaches— 
the stately gateway and the private 
door. Through the one you pass with 
noiseless, gliding footstep ; but through 
the other with the resonant prance of 
steeds. Therefore, many a lecturer 
will not allow his lecture to be printed, 
and they all quarrel with the reporters. 
He will tell you that you must not read 
it. You must hear it. What right have 
you to climb into the lofty belfry, and 
survey, with curious inquisition, the 
hues and joints of the statue that strikes 
the hour? Does it seem to you a huge, 
shapeless, bronze giant, banging with a 
great hammer a shield of metal, and caus- 
ing a crash of roaring sound? ‘To the 
eye below, for which it was designed, it 
seems a fairy tapping a flower-bell, and 
the ear, it was meant for, hears music 
trickling from it like melodious drops 
of dew. 

Now, is it likely these men have been 
talking all this time quite without effect? 
Have the towns and cities been piped 
to and wept to in such various measures, 
and must no dance or tears be looked for ? 
We believe, on the cuntrary, that no 
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institution has done more in humanizing 
and refining us than the lecture. How 
rapidly it has done this may be seen in 
the kind of lecture that is now required 
The old recipe. was. simply, He 
caught your encyclopaedia, or biograph- 
ical article, to flay it, and squeeze. it, 
and cover it with some worsted work 
of your own, lard it liberally with the 
least worn jokes that could be procured ; 
then serve, warm, for an-hour. This is 
no longer possible.. The audience 
dually tired of such diet, higher prices 
and higher-toned lectures came in to- 
gether, and the public, which had been 
educated by a. constantly improving 
character, now demands the best. The 
very number of the. most popular lec- 
tures shows this. Why are there no 
more? Why are there not new ones 
every year? It seems so easy and so 
delightful to pass a summer week in 
writing a lecture, and three months of 
the winter in delivering it, and so.;com- 
pleting the business of the year. It is 
easy to those who can do it. There 
seems to be no especial reason for you 
to laugh at them, until you have tried 
it for yourself and contemplated the re- 
sult. 

Undoubtedly, a lecture is the most 
profitable form of literary labor. A lec- 
turer, in the flood-tide of his career, will 
write a discourse of sixty or eighty pages, 
occupying an hour in the delivery, 
which he will deliver five evenings in 
the week for three months; and if he be 
paid, as he probably will be, fifty dollars 
every time, his three months’ lecturing 
give him just three thousand dollars, 
If he publish his manuscript as a pam- 
phlet, how soon would he get three thou- 
sand dollars for it? And the next 
season he may repeat, his lecture, and 
his receipts—or, if he prefers not to be 

aid, he may decline the fee, but express 
oe willingness to receive ‘ta compli- 
ment’’ of double the amount. 

But no hod-carrier or mariner earns 
his money more laboriously and. faith- 
fully than a lecturer, Wherever, be- 
tween November and April, there is a 
snow-drift, you may be sure there is a 
lecturer in it. . Wherever. there is a 
tough beef-steak, you may be sure there 
is a lecturer eating it. Wherever there 
is a sullen, dusky dawn, with the mer- 
cury lost below zero, you may know 
there is a lecturer getting up in it. And 
oh, north poles po laciers! wherever 
there is a bed-chamber without a fire- 





place, you may know thereis a lecturer 
going to bed in it. He shivers wild 
nights away upon the prairies ; he drags 
out dreary days in rummy bar-rooms; 
he hires rickety vehicles, with stolid 
drivers and inadequate horses, to carry 
him over unbeaten roads to distant 
towns; and, when he lands in the in- 
evitable bar-room, the inevitable loafer, 
who is cooking expectoration on a red- 
hot stove, drawls out to him, indiffer- 
ently, that there ‘‘ won’t be no lecter, 
koz Miss Smucks has a sort 0’ party to- 
night.” He pays his team and his lodg- 
ing, and departs—himself unpaid. He 
arrives too late for tea, too late to shavé, 
teo late to shirt; he plunges, grim and 

imy, into the desk, and spins his 

ur’s discourse; he is taken home re- 
luctantly toward that bed; but, before 
his final fate is reached, he undergoes, 
tealess, supperless, the homage of a 
select circle of literary spinsters, who 
ask him his views of the Infinite and of 
Tupper’s poetry. With the sad, slow 
day returns the giddy monotony of the 
national breakfast—tough steak, weak 
boot-heels, milk-and-water sauce, hot 
bread of pearlash, and fried leather 
blankets, fondly termed buckwheats. 


He starts again ; his feet freeze, his head 
aches, his stomach refuses to be paci- 


fied. His neighbor batters him with 
questions ; he changes cars in the snow, 
and loses his place, and shakes in his 
corner by a broken window, where his 
cold nose gets the fumes of scorched 
trowsers, fried spit,* and sizzled apple- 
parings from the stove, without any of 
the warmth. His days are desultory— 
his nights dreary. Wherever he goes, 
he is told, ‘‘Oh, you should come in 
the summer!” herever the snow 
blocks him, banks him, barricades 
him, the committee evidently con- 
sider him at fault, and wonder what 
they can say to the audience. He must 
bear with the man who tells him, as he 
told him last year, that Deacon Bump’s 
evening meeting and the remarkable 
weather have diminished the audience ; 
and, as they were asleep, and did not 
applaud, he must blandly smile upon 
the other man, who recalls to him the 
_ Close attention with which he was heard, 
and informs him that the directors have 
resolved to keep good order by putting 
out any boys who endeavor to stamp 
or clap during the lecture. He must 
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tire of saying regularly at half-past 
seven o’clock, of five or six evenings in 
the week, ‘In the beautiful antedilu- 
vian year one, the wren one morning 
awoke in Eden, and said to the spar- 
row, ‘good-day.’” He must be haunted 
by the thought that at least twenty of 
his hearers have heard that before, and 
anticipate his jokes, and climb his cli- 
maxes, and drop asleep upon them, be- 
fore he arrives. He knows that the 
lynx-eyed Rhadamanthus of the Semi- 
Weekly Tempestuous Teapot is sitting 
under him, with his lynx eyes open, 
and his mind out in great force. He 
knows that there will surely be applause 
at the joke, out of which chronic reitera- 
tion has long since squeezed the last drop 
of any fun for himself; and he fears, as he 
falters out his peroration, as if intellect- 
ual deterioration had already set in with 
dreadful rapidity, and has a dizzy fancy 
that when his decay is completed, his 
fellow-countrymen will build him a gray 
granite monument, with five per cent. 
off the cost price for cash, and carve 
upon it, in the space upon whicli they 
have not cut their own names: “ He 
died young, and his country laments 
him ; but she recalls, with pride, that he 
eat more tough steaks, and faster, ina 
given time, than any of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and—stranger, pause !—made up- 
wards of THIRTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FROM A SINGLE LEC- 
TURE. Selah!” 

You see it is no summer-pastime to 
be a lecturer, and the constant iteration 
and reiteration of the same discourse 
becomes, at last, even mortifying; so 
that Thackeray was said to have left 
us with a kind of sad humility, as if he 
had traversed the land, making himself 
a motley to the view. 

But, unless you are ready to assert 
that the sermons of the last six years 
have done no good, you must concede 
the value of this stated lay preaching. 
The lyceum is, in truth, a week-day 
church a little humanized and enlarged, 
and its direct influence upon Sunday 
has undoubtedly been, the demand for a 
more picturesque and pungent style of 
pulpit oratory. This fact opens the 
view of its disadvantages. For, the 
tendency of the lecture-system is, to 
place brilliancy before all other quali- 
ties. A miscellaneous audience is most 
easily held by a series of sparkling sen- 
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tences and pictures. The popular lec- 
ture explodes like a battalion volley. 
It is a succession of climaxes and 
ints. Often this is natural to the 
speaker, but, gradually, it shapes the 
performance of any man; so that, in 
reparing his lecture, he will be swayed 
y fis consciousness of what the audi- 
ence will expect, and what will surel: 
amuse them. In reaching this bril- 
liancy, he will naturally often lose, some- 
times sacrifice, what is better than bril- 
liancy. His lecture thus fades into a 
hantasmagoria, or blazes into rhetoric. 
tt tastes sweetly, it looks brightly ; but 
when the auditor gets home he"is not 
fed, and has no vision. You will find, 
consequently, that. the lecture audience 
is composed mainly of young people, 
and largely of women. Dry old men, 
and dryer young ones, quote to you the 
stalest of old stories, that when Mr. 
Emerson began to lecture in Boston, an 
ancient lawyer said, when he was asked, 
that he did not go because he did not 
understand him ; “ but,’’ he added, ‘my 
daughters do.”” The inference was sup- 
posed to be that the lecture was non- 
sense, because the lawyer did not un- 
derstand it. But then, even the song 
of the Syrens would be dull, if you had 
no ear for music. 

We do not feel any serious apprehen- 
sion that the lecturers will be too bril- 
liant, or that any American audience will 
pemeneety dine upon waenpee syllabub 

owever ingeniously flavored with rose- 
water. It will surely do no harm that 
the popular mind requires a rather high- 
er tone in preaching, for the dullness of 
sermons is proverbial; but it will, we 
confess, be rather hard upon the clergy, 
if they are compelled to prepare two 
“brilliant” lectures every week. Doubt- 
less, however, they will assert their pri- 
vilege by not doing so. 

We will not follow E. M. and ths 
Herald, by indulging in vaticination. 
It is not easy to foresee what modifica- 
tions the lecture system will undergo, 
but we have no fear that it-will perish. 
Perhaps, instead of the miscellaneous 
courses now offered, there will be a 
combined literary and scientific course, 
thereby giving unity to the interest of 
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the winter, and making it worth a man’s 
while to prepare a series of lectures 
upon subjects of his especial pon 4, or, 
the interest may languish for a little, but 
will certainly revive again and flourish. 
For, to return to our text, it is the Ame- 
rican amusement which is most con- 
genial to our habits and tastes. The 
opera is always an exotic with us; the 
theatre is a reproduction of the — 
in which the actors, the plays, and the 
local humor are British, and the dra- 
mas we have ourselves produced, are 
either -adaptations of the French, or 
mere spectacles of the lowest and most 
prurient sarcastic scandal. Then 
minstrelsy, which is partly indigenous, 
has degenerated into coarse burlesque 
and sentimental buffoonery. These 
things only thrive in the city, and theré 
only by rapid and exciting changes. 
And in the city, naturally, lectures 
languish. Scarcely a lecture in the city 
this winter has attracted a crowd. But, 
in the country, where the insanity for 
intense excitement is less imperious, 
and the genuine Yankee character has 
fairer development and play, the week- 
ly lecture flourishes, and the strolling 
theatre or minstrelsy live for a few. un- 
certain evenings, and then move on, 
like other v; ts. 

Since, then, the public will be amused, 
and is generally intelligent and sensi- 
ble, is it likely to return to Jim re 
Josey, or to require that the lecture sha 
be constantly better and’ more attract- 
ive? As men of cultivation and talent 
find that they have the gift of public 
talking, and that they can, in that way, 
turn their advantages to the best pecu- 
niary account, are they not likely to 
labor to make themselves more and 
more acceptable ? 

And every noble man, who knows the 
magic of speech, and believes that, in 
this country of good general morality 
and common schools, as great and as 
profound an influence is to be exerted, 
morally as it is politically, by that per- 
suasive nay ew will not let his talent lie 
and rot in the handsomest damask nap- 
kin, but will keep it turning and aceu- 
et in the great exchange of the 
world. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


— WuoEver loves trees—and we trust 
there are few men with soul so dead as not 
to love them—will welcome Dr. Prrer’s en- 
terprise, called the Trees of America. It isa 
serial publication, in which he proposes to 
rescue those noble and beautiful objects, 
which distinguish our landscape above al- 
most any other, from forgetfulness,-and to 
give them a name and a history. The 
regular writers upon horticulture and bota- 
ny have described and classified the mon- 
archs of our fields and forests with suffi- 
cient precision ; but Dr. Piper proposes to 
take their portraits. An engraver as well 
as a draughtsman, he visits every locality 
in which famous trees are to be found, gets 
a perfectly accurate likeness of them, 
which he transfers to steel, and then pub- 
lishes their images, with such descriptive, 
poetical and scientific remarks as the theme 
suggests. Two numbers of his publication 
are before us, and we have been both in- 
structed and delighted by them. His 
drawings of trees are remarkable for their 
fidelity, while the letter-press illustration 
always contains some useful thought. In 
the last number, for instance, he directs 
attention to the uses of trees in prevent- 
ing a too rapid evaporation of heat and 
moisture, presenting the subject in what 
is to us a novel light, and suggesting some 
highly important considerations, as to 
vegetable economy in general. Several 
years since, a writer in the Worth American 
Review predicted that many and serious 
evils would result from the rapid destruc- 
tion of our forests. Prominent among 
these evils, he placed the injurious in- 
fluence of it upon the climate, arguing 
from the fact that other countries had 
been affected in this way, to such extent, 
indeed, that, in some regions, large tracts 
of territory had been rendered uninhabita- 
ble from this cause. Dr. Piper contends 
that these bad influences are already 
making themselves felt ; but he accounts 
for the effect in another way than is com- 
monly adopted. 

In the Massachusetts State Report on 
Agriculture, it is said that “ trees, by their 
shade, prevent the abstraction of moisture 
from the earth.” This, he thinks, is entire- 


ly a mistake, as mere shade can produce 
no such effect, so far as in this manner it 
prevents the elevation of temperature, it 
acts to this end and no further. Trees 
prevent evaporation, he says, mainly as 
they prevent the abstraction of heat by 
retarding the motion of the air. He does 
not know that the mere absence or pres- 
ence of light has anything to do with 
evaporation, and supposes that it depends 
solely upon the temperature and motion of 
the atmosphere. A good illustration of 
this has recently come under his notice. A 
gentleman of his acquaintance, who is an 
extensive piano-forte manufacturer, con- 
structed a large brick building, air and 
light-proof, with furnace beneath, for the 
purpose of baking the wood used in his 
instruments. Upon finishing his building, 
he invited Dr. Piper to inspect it; he 
pointed out his friend’s error, but he per- 
sisted in filling it with lumber, and was 
much surprised when he found that it real- 
ly accumulated moisture. This arose 
plainly from this cause—that the air was 
completely saturated with moisture pre- 
vious to the introduction of the timber, 
and, of course, it could take up no more; 
but, when the door was opened, a current 
of cold air rushed in, and, by lowering the 
temperature, at once precipitated a portion 
of it, which was absorbed by the wood. 
The defect has been remedied by the intro- 
duction of ventilators. As everybody is 
aware, the air can take up only a definite 
amount of moisture, depending upon its 
temperature. At freezing, it will hold in 
suspension 1-160 of its weight; at 59°, 
1-80, and so on, doubling at every 
27° increase of temperature. Now, in 4 
country where there was no motion of the 
air, and no other sources of loss but eva- 
poration, this might go on forever, and 
there remain the same amount of water as 
at the commencement. Of course, in such 
a country there would be no rain. 

Dr. Piper suggests that our railroads, in 
order to prevent the evils which they oc- 
casion by their enormous consumption of 
the forests (about one hundred thousand 
acres going annually in this way), should be 
planted with trees ; and contends that, if 
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the plan should be adopted, not only 
would the lines be beautified, and a source 
of income be provided for the future, but 
that the trees, by preventing the motion 
of the wind, would lead to no little econo- 
my in the:use of fuel. He informs us 
that it is ascertained, from actual experi- 
ment, that double the fuel is used in pass- 
ing through an open, from what is used in 
passing through a wooded, country. We 
cannot tell how correct he may be in this 
utilitarian aspect of the case, but we agree 
entirely with him as to the artistic bear- 
ings of the subject. Our lines of rail are 
hideously bare and bleak, and ought to be 
put into wood and grass, for the benefit 
of the human eyes, if for no other end. 
—-The best description which can often 
be given toa book is its title-page ; we, 
therefore, copy as follows: “The Archi- 
tectural Instructor, containing a history of 
architecture from the earliest ages to the 
present time, illustrated with nearly two 
hundred and fifty engravings of ancient, 
medieval and modern cities, temples, 
cathedrals, and monuments; als6, the 
Greek and early Roman classic orders, 
their principles and beauties, with a large 
number of original designs of cottages, 
villas, and mansions of different sizes, 
accompanied with practical observations 
on construction, with all the important 
details on a scale sufficiently large and de- 
finite to enable the builder to execute 
with accuracy ; and further, designs of 
churches, monuments, and public buildings, 
together with a glossary of architectural 
terms. By Minard Lafever, architect.” 
G. P. Putnam & Co. This is a long name, 
but the book is a big book, and deserving 
of its name. Designed not only for pro- 
fessional but for popular use, the author 
has brought together nearly everything 
that is useful or pleasant to know in re- 
gard to the art of construction. With a 
profound practical knowledge of his sub- 
ject, he has spared no pains of historical 
research. Every chapter of the work be- 
trays the most careful study and sound 
judgment. His principles throughout 
are also illustrated by plans and cuts, 
which greatly increase the value of the 
volume. For the man of wealth or pleasure 
who is about to build, and to the work- 
ing architect as well, his instructions will 
be found to possess the highest utility. 
Whether Mr. Lafever is always right in 
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his theoretical principles of art, we shall 
not stop to say ; it is enough that he has 
considered his theme with great thorough- 
ness, and brings to the discussion of it in- 
telligence and good sense. His volume 
is a perfect store-house of information in 
nearly every department of his art. 

—Haswell’s Mechanics’ Tables (Harper & 
Brothers, 1856).—This small work con- 
tains much matter of the first value to 
manufacturers and mechanics—so neces- 
sary that it seems strange that its prepara- 
tion should have been delayed to this day, 
Mr. Haswetu is already well known for 
various other works of value, which he has 
prepared for engineers and mechanics ; and 
we take it for granted that these tables for 
measurement of circles and angle iron are 
correct. Besides these tables, the work con- 
tains the weight per foot of wrought and 
cast iron, of bolts and rods, of copper and 
lead, of tubes and pipes ; also, receipts for 
the preparation of solders, paints, etc. 
Altogether, it cannot but be a valuable 
work, so far as we can judge. 

—Mr. Prescott has performed an ac- 
ceptable service to historical science, in 
presenting it a new edition of Robertson's 
Charles the Fifth. Thatis a standard work 
in literature, and could not be easily 
superseded by any new work on the same 
subject, and yet it is not au niveau to the 
present state of knowledge. © Since the 
learned Scottish professor wrote, great 
developments have taken place in history. 
The discovery, or, rather, the making pub- 
lic, of the Spanish archives of Simancas, 
has brought to light a great many import- 
ant documents, which put a new face on 
many points in European history. Robert- 
son’s book professes to narrate the reign of 
Charles V., and devotes a few pages only 
to the life of that monarch, after his relin- 
quishment of his crown. But those pages 
are not correct. It was no fault of the 
author that they were not, because he 
wrote according to the best authorities 
available to him at the time. The revela- 
tions from Simancas have come since then, 
showing that Charles, instead of being 
wholly abstracted from the concerns of 
government and politics, during his retire- 
ment, as Robertson represents, was almost 
as active as he was before. The subject 
has been treated, under the new light, by 
Mr. Sterling of England, and by Mignet and 
Pichot of France, and Mr. Gaehard of Bel- 
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. gium, and Mr. Prescott, availing himself 
of their labors, has also made extensive 
use of the MSS. in his own possession, 
copied for his Philip the Second. He is 
enabled, by these means, to give us nearly 
two hundred pages of additional matter, 
which adds greatly to the value of the 
original work. Apart from the new and 
interesting matter contributed by Mr. 
Prescott, we are glad to have a new and 
handsome edition of Robertson; for the 
old one, in one volume, which has hitherto 
circulated, was execrable as to typography 
and shape. 

—No more important work is projected 
than the Letters and Dispatches of Major- 
General Nathanael Greene, which will be 
edited, from originals in the possession of 
his family, by his grandson, Gzorar Wasu- 
tveron Greene. To this work, one of our 
ripest and most accomplished scholars 
brings a rare literary talent, and the filial 
reverence of a descendant. It is equally 
unnecessary to remind our readers of the 
value of the work or the ability of the 
workman. No unpublished revolutionary 
records could be so valuable, and every 
good citizen is interested that they shall 
be prepared with that tact, and knowledge, 
and skill with which the name of Professor 
Greene is synonymous. We cannot so 
well commend his work as in his own 
words, describing the position and charac- 
ter of his grandfather. The book will be 
published for subscribers only, in six vol- 
umes, of the style of Sparks’s “ Washing- 
ton.” 

“ Of all the materials for the history of the 
war of the Revolution, there are none which, 
after the letters and dispatches of Washing- 
ton, are so important as the letters and dis- 

atches of Major-General Greene. General 
reene joined the army at the camp before 
Boston, immediately after the battle of Lex- 
ington, in 1775, and continued in active serv- 
ice, without a day’s furlough, to the final dis- 
bandment, in 1783. From the spring of 1778 
to the summer of 1780, he , in addition 
- to his rank as major-general, the office of 
artermaster-gencral, which he accepted at 
urgent solicitation of Washi —which 

he found in a state of absolute disorganiza- 
tion, and which, under all the disadvantages 
of an exhausted country and depreciated cur- 
tency, he administered with such prompti- 
tude and efficiency as to call forth from the 
Commander-in-Chief the assurance that no 
of operations had ever been thwarted or 
want of codperation in his depart- 

men the defeat of General Gates, on 
the 16th of August, 1780, which left the Caro- 
linas and in the hands of the enemy, 
and Virginia open to immediate invasion, he 
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was appointed to the command of the forces 
in the southern states; and, within less than a 
year, with the remnant of an army half. 
armed, half-clad, and often half-starved, with- 
out a military chest, and with no resources 
but those of his own energy and genius, he 
had, by four battles and a series of vigorous 
attacks upon the enemy’s posts, driven Corn- 
wallis, with one part of the hostile army, iito 
the toils of Yorktown, and shut up the other 
in Kmits ‘hardly more than large enough for 
thein to — their tents upon.’ During the 
whole of this period he was the confidential 
friend and counselor of Washington, who re- 
lied upon him for advice, —. and sym- 

y, and had, according to the general be- 
ief of the army, marked him out as his 
successor, in case of any disaster to his own 
person.” 

—A History of France is a desideratum 
in English literature. We have no work, 
on that subject, worthy of the notice either 
of the scholar or the general redder. 
That of Crowe is the merest compilation, 
and that of Mrs. Markham is only intended 
for beginners. No original, elaborate, 
well-considered history exists. Mr. Wricut 
has undertaken to supply the deficiency ina 
book which is now being issued in numbers 
by Tallis & Co., but not with more than 
qualified success. Like most of his pre- 
decessers, Mr. Wright makes most of his 
statements at second-hand, and prefers a 
rapid and superficial narrative toa patient 
investigation of authorities. In the ab- 
sence of other and better works, however, 
his will serve to satisfy the curiosity of 
the mass of readers. The edition, of which 
four numbers are before us, is handsomely 
printed and illustrated. 


— “The quarry-man,” says Dr. Hrrcu- 
cock, “who has made excavations in the 
rocks for architectural materials, some- 
times looks over the fragments which have 
been thrown aside, and finds blocks that 
seem to him worth preserving.” Thus 
has he been doing with the literary de- 
bris which, during his active and useful 
life, have been quarried and wrought on 
different occasions, and afterwards thrown 
aside. Under the name of Religious Truth 
Illustrated from Science, he has gathered 
into one form numerous addresses and ser- 
mons delivered before different scientific 
and religious bodies. The object of all of 
them is, to present certain aspects of reli- 
gious principle in the light of modern sci- 
ence, to show, not only that there is no 
incompatibility between them, but that 
they confirm each other. Dr. Hitchcock 
stands so high in both the religious and 
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scientific worlds, that his name alone will 
be a sufficient warrant that his deductions 
in both departments are orthodox. His 
first discourse treats of the highest uses 
of learning ; the next, of the relation be- 
tween the philosopher and the theologian ; 
the third, of special divine interpositions 
in nature ; the fourth compares the won- 
ders of science with those of romance ; 
the fifth tells of the religious bearings of 
man’s creation ; the sixth, of the catalytic 
powers of the gospel; while others illus- 
trate the attractions of heaven and earth, 
the waste of mind, etc., etc. They are all 
written with more or less power, and, 
though not strikingly original either in 
the train of the thought or in the imagery, 
are still pleasing and persuasive. We 
ought to except, perhaps, on the score of 
originality, one address, which is entitled 
“ Mineralogical Illustrations of Charac- 
ter,” wherein, taking up all the varieties 
of mineral clearness or opacity, he uses 
them as symbols of the moral and Chris- 
tian manifestations of life. Thus, he de- 
scribes the transparent, the hydrophanous, 
the translucent, the double-refracting, the 
phosphorescent, the dichroic, the chatoy- 
ant, the pavonine, and the opaque Chris- 
tian. His applications of the terms might 
be extended to the world in general, in which 
there are many double-refracting mediums, 
or mediums which give two images of every 
object seen through them, and not a few 
dichroic fellows, who exhibit different col- 
ors on different faces; and we hope, also, 
a considerable number of chatoyant indi- 
viduals, splendid in the display of prismatic 
colors, and yet sound to the heart. Dr. 
Hitchcock’s success in this use of miner- 
alogy suggests an infinite number of modes 
in which natural science might be turned 
to novel and striking illustrations of moral 
truth ; but there is one difficulty that lit- 
erary men find in the use of science, and 
that is, in the barbarous and pedantic ter- 
minology which men of science will use, 
and which to all outsiders seems little bet- 
ter than a jargon. His terms, dichroic and 
chatoyant, are a specimen, which would not 
be understood in any promiscuous assem- 
bly, and hardly with the help of a diction- 
ary 


—Count Gasparm, of France, has un- 
dertaken a scientific exposition of modern 
spiritualism, which has been translated 
and is now published in this country under 
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the auspices of Dr. Baird. It is altogether 
the most elaborate treatise on the subject 
that has yet been elicited. It is written, 
after careful research and in a philosophic 
spirit, but with characteristic French viva- 
city of manner. The Count admits the 
principal phenomena of what is called 
spiritualism, having verified many of them 
by his own independent experiments; but 
he endeavors to account for them on natu- 
ral and physical principles. We cannot 
say that we admire his style; for it is 
very diffuse, and the author has spread 
over two large volumes what might have 
been easily condensed into one. But he 
meets his problems with courage, and 
handles them with the utmost frankness. 
Conceiving that there are but two methods 
of investigating truth—that of the ancient 
schoolmen, who announced certain princi- 
ples a priori, to which the facts were made 
to conform, and that of modern science, 
dating from the time of Bacon, which first 
observes the facts and constructs its theory 
from them afterwards—he incontinently 
prefers the latter. The facts of this so- 
called spiritualism are to be ascertained, 
he remarks, at the outset, and the inter- 
pretation follow thereupon. They come 
on too uniformly and too persistently to 
be pooh-poohed out of the way, and they 
are not to be ridiculed or ignored, but. to 
be explained. In the first part of his 
work, consequently, he proceeds to affirm 
to what extent the alleged phenomena are 
real occurrences, and in the second part, 
to account for them in an adequate and 
satisfactory way. The academies and the 
philosophers have satisfied themselves with 
condemning these modern discoveries, but 
yet they have not disposed of them. Un- 
fortunately, nothing can be less complais- 
ant than facts. They are endowed with 
the most injudicious obstinacy. In spite 
of all the anathemas, the tables persist in 
turning ; in spite of disdainful and despotic 
decisions ex cathedra, the old quarrel is per- 
petually renewed. Count Gasparin details 
his experiments at great length, going to 
show that tables turn, dance, rise in the 
air, knock responses, ete., without contact 
with hands. His explanation of the re- 
sults—in the course of which he furnishes 
many instructive pages on miracles, super- 
natural actions, hallucination, etc., etc.-- 
is the operation of a physical fluid, similar 
to animal magnetism. There is nothing 
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new in this theory, but it is developed 
more elaborately than anywhere else. Per- 
sons interested in such inquiries will find 
the book full of matter. 

—The Youth of the Old Dominion, by 
Samvet Horxws (John P. Jewett & Co.), 
is a kind of historical novel, which is par- 
tially spoiled by the constant fear of the 
author lest he should leave the line of 
strict fact. Now, the idea of a historical 
novel is the presentation of the romantic 
aspects of facts, and if an author is nervous 
to mention everything, whether romantic 
or not, he must needs fail. Partly from 
this reason, and partly from a want of 
power of characterization, this novel is a 
failure. How could a reader believe that 
he was to find the complexion of old Vir- 
ginian times, and the rough portraits of 
Smith and his comrades, truly or even 
tolerably painted, when the book opens 
with a Mohammedan maiden in Constan- 
tinople, Charatza Tragabigzanda, who talks 
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to her attendant in this strain: “Nay, 
girl, neither tales nor music suitme. Am 
I not peevish, my faithful one?’ caressing 
her. ‘Methinks the fault is here,’ laying 
her hand upon her heart. ‘And yet what 
sorrow have 1? what want? Allah pre- 
serve me!’?” Is this an _ oriental 
style? 

—It is too late in the day, or, rather, the 
year, to notice holiday books, but there 
are some books that are suitable for any 
season. The collection which has been 
made for children, out of Dickens’s works, 
and containing all that he has to say of 
Little Folks is of this sort. No one has 
written more agreeably of the young, and 
for the young, than Dickens, and it is a 
happy idea to bring together, into a series 
of neat little volumes, his various childish 
creations, from Little Paul to Tiny Tim. 
They are well printed, and inclosed ina 
small case, adapted to the use of 
juveniles. 
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“ A particular arrangement of reflecting surfaces.” 


—Mozrer’s Scutproures.—The Greek 
marble is grand and simple; it is only 
form, beauty, grace—the ordinary elements 
of nature, in harmonious proportion. It has 
no inner life, no allegorical secret. It is 
all that marble can be, and no more. It 
does not pretend to do what language only 
can do—to interpret abstract ideas, “An 
allegory on the banks of the Nile,’’ or one 
at Greenwood, alike require a page or two 
of description ; but Hercules, or the Venus, 
tell us all they have to tell at a single 
glance, and need no further translation. 
Now, insomuch as we love the Greek mar- 
ble, for its unaffected simplicity, we must 
find a little fault with Joseph Mozier, 
American sculptor at Rome, Italy, for his 
statues of Truth and Silence, at the Mer- 
eantile Library Rooms. “Silence,” with 
the inevitable fore-finger on her lip, does 
not convey any idea beyond the well-known 
fiction represented so often by inferior 
actors at the theatres, who never fail to 
say “hush?’ with the same gesture ; 
and “Truth,” if the sword and the atti- 
tude may be construed literally, only 


expresses : “ You most solemnly and sin- 
cerely swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; for, 
if you don’t, I shall certainly cut you down 
in the flower of your mercantile youth.” 
What we find fault with is, not the execu- 
tion of the conception, but the conception 
itself. The figurative Truth and Silence 
might have been quite as well conveyed in 
the coarsest hieroglyphics. The really fine 
sculptures are only symbols, after all, and 
must take rank accordingly. We remem- 
ber some of Mr. Mozier’s earlier efforts, a 
bust of a little girl, full of life and thought 
—and that is saying a great deal for mar- 
ble—and a pure, noble head of a woman, 
doubtless a portrait, and yet idealized, and 
these we recall with peculiar pleasure. 
But we do not recall with equal satisfac- 
tion a bust of Hesper, or Aurora, or 
Diana, or whatever it may have been, 
simply because it expressed only by star 
or crescent what the intention was. Morn- 
ing or evening are not expressible in hu- 
man features. High art has not yet ar- 
rived at such perfection as to “bind the 
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sweet influences of. Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion.”’ “The breezy call of in- 
cense-bearing morn’ is beyond the scope 
of the callipers and chisel. Dawn and 
twilight are proper subjects for landscape 
painter, or poet. Truth and Silence are 
metaphysical abstractions, and rightfully 
belong to the great race of Pensters. The 
sculptor’s vocation is broad and plain 
enough—the outward and visible world of 
humanity, of men and women, on foot, or 
on horseback. Marble must keep within 
proper limits. The statue “that enchants 
the world” is only a graceful and beauti- 
ful womacz; and with such the world is 
content to be enchanted, in spite of alle- 
gorical Truths, and Fortitudes, Justices, 
Mercys, and Charitys, with any quantity of 
marble eleemosynary infants. As an illus- 
tration of what we mean, let the reader look 
at the exquisite arrangement of the drapery 
over the right breast of “Silence,” in the 
Library Rooms, and see if that be not better 
worth admiration than the allegory itself. 

We have received a few photographs 
—a sunlight view, as it were—of the inte- 
rior of Mozier’s studio at Rome—“ a boy 
making a pen,” “a girl plucking a flower,” 
“a woman carrying a water-jar,” “ music, 
vocal and instrumental, represented by a 
nymph playing the accordion, and a slen- 
der Italian greyhound in full concord—a 
satire in stone ;” “The Prodigal Son—a 
sketch of two figures to be modeled life- 
size hereafter ;”’ and “an Indian girl—a 
suggestion of Bryant’s lines: 


“¢ An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 
Her maiden veil—her own black hair— 
Came down o’er eyes that wept ; 
And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung.’ ” 
These are exceedingly simple and beau- 

tiful, and, what is rarely the case, the 
most elaborate piece in the collection 
is the best—namely, “ The Return of the 
Prodigal”—a group of two figures. The 
poor fugitive has cast himself upon the 
breast of his father—the flaccid muscles, 
the slender arms, the pinched loins, the 
projecting shoulders, the drooping head, all 
indicate painfully and truly the story of 
the wanderer; and around this form is 
thrown the strong, supporting arm of pa- 
rental tenderness, and happiness and com- 
miseration are expressed in every linea- 
ment of the face of the father. We can 
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heartily commend, also, “the girl pluck- 
ing a flower,’ a charming little conception 
of artless grace and beauty ; and the Pen- 
mender is full of thought and expression. 
Altogether, we are very much pleased 
with this photographic glimpse of Mozier’s 
studio at Rome, and sincerely trust the 
statues themselves will soon find a place 
within some of the many mansions of this 
great city. 

Tue Noses oF Emrmvent Men.—Of all the 
quadrupeds, the elephant is, unquestion- 
ably, the most sagacious. And, although 
some have fondly imagined that his sa- 
gacity is wholly owing to his great bulk— 
just as we are apt to think wisdom is pe- 
culiar to the fat, or judgment to the thick- 
set—yet, in justice to the elephant, we 
must not allow the world to repose upon 
so absurd and preposterous an error. If 
mere bulk were wisdom, what shall be said 
of the hippopotamus ; of coroners, and al- 
dermen ; of justices of the peace, the rhi- 
noceros, and the commissioners of the 
Patent-office ; of prize-medal pigs, and 
Gen. ——-? We see, at once, the fallacy 
of the popular belief, when we consider 
the very opposite relations existing be- 
tween bulk and. wisdom, in the above ex- 
amples. It is needless here to enter into an 
elaborate detail of the sympathetic attach- 
ments of the brain and the nose, extending 
through an infinite ramification of nerves, 
arteries, ganglions, and tissues, nor of the 
power of the organ itself to express emo- 
tion ; to scorn, to sneer, to snivel, to affirm, 
or deny ; to put itself intrusively where it 
is not wanted ; to be arrogant, haughty, 
conceited ; to suffer indignities; to be a 
sleeping-trumpet, and a moral, psalm-sing- 
ing instrument in the conventicle. The 
relations between the brain and this organ 
are, therefore, nearly equivalent to those 
between a ship and its rudder—with the 
trifling difference, that we-are guided by 
one, and led by the other. These facts 
being established, all that is required to be 
known further is, whether, the dimensions 
of a nose being given, it is possible to ar- 
rive at a fair estimate of the subsidiary 
mental power, if not, indeed, at a regular 
scale, such as Kepler has laid down with 
regard to the planetary system. To this 
we answer in the affirmative. Let us take 
the wisest of brates as an instance. The 
height of the tallest elephant in the jun- 
gles of Africa is ten feet and a half, and 
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the length of his proboscis, from the lower 
suture of the coronal bone (0s frontis), to 
the tip, is exactly seven feet and an inch. 
Now, if we add to the height of the ele- 
phant his weight and circumference, we 
find the proportion of the organ to the sum 
total to be exactly 19 11-60 per centum. 
If we take, as an offset to this, the com- 
monest and most familiar zoological ex- 
ample, viz., the proportions existing be- 
the weight, height, and bulk of the hippo- 
potamus, and the length of his nose, we 
find them expressed in round numbers by 
the fractions 132°33900. And it is a curi- 
ous scientific fact, that the mental capaci- 
ties of the two animals, when carefully 
measured, exhibit nearly the same figures. 
If, then, guided by these astonishing re- 
sults, we take up any plethoric body of 
men—say the board of aldermen, for in- 
stance—it is very easy to determine pre- 
cisely their value, in a psychological point 
of view. The average of the board of 
aldermen, reduced to the scale of half an 
inch to the foot, exhibits so near an ap- 
proximation to the proportions of the 
lesser animal, that we might call them the 
“city hippopotami,” and be accurate 


enough for ordinary purposes. On the 
other hand, if we attend a meeting of 
strong-minded women, we find a prodigi- 


ous development. of this feature. Strong- 
minded women have immense noses. Jews, 
also, are singularly gifted; but we make 
allowance of at least one-third for organs 
of this pattern, on account of the natural 
hook, from the eyebrows to the tip. We 
once had the honor of being intimate with 
one of the most profound scholars and 
thinkers in Holland, who was so long-nosed 
and near-sighted that he wiped out with 
his nose half of what he wrote with his pen 
—thereby showing a memorable instance 
of wisdom. The average length of a fully- 
developed, intellectual, male nose, is pre- 
cisely two inches and a half from the in- 
dention between the eyes tq the extreme 
end of the cartilage. Washington’s nose 
was 25-8 inches; but the presidential 
average has, so far, been what we have 
stated above—Jefferson, for example, rep- 
resenting the longs, and Pierce the shorts. 
Wellington and Napoleon differ only the 
sixteenth of an inch, both being above the 
average; Lord Brougham, who is an en- 
cyclopedia of general information, fol- 
lows a feature nearly three inches in 
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length! the average nose of the Century 
Club is 2 9-16 ; Thackeray’s nose is 2 5-8— 
precisely the length of the “Father of 
this country’s ;” Bancroft’s is 29-16 ; Iry- 
ing’s, 27-12; Bryant’s, 26-11; Dickens’s, 
23-8; Durand’s, 27-13 ; General Scott’s, 
2 5-10 ; Longfellow’s, 2 6-11; Curtis’s, 21-2 ; 
Macaulay’s, 2 5-9 ; Hicks’s, 2 3-4 ; Commo- 
dore Stockton’s, 2 7-12 ; Tennyson’s, 2 4-7 ; 
Benton’s, 2 7-13; the average magazine 
nose of this city is 2 5-8 ; in Philadelphia, 
1 7-8; Marcy’s is 28-12; Verplanck’s, 
25-9; Bayard Taylor’s, 26-11; we shall 
have Fredrika Bremer’s by next steamer ; 
the nose of the Academy of Design, 2 5-9; 
Paulding’s, same as Hicks’s; Parke God- 
win’s, ditto ; Hawthorne’s, 27-12 ; Field’s, 
25-9; General Walker’s, 2 3-8, and Jameg 
Buchanar’s, 2 4-7. 

In making our measurements, we haye 
had the greatest difficulties to encounter, 
by reason of the foolish desire of many to 
be represented as measuring more than 
they are entitled to. But, as we know by 
experience how often scientific data are 
put aside as worthy of no credit, be- 
cause of a few trifling defects or errors, 
we have been guided only by our instra- 
ments. We know it is very hard to refuse 
a sixteenth of an inch, when it is asked by 
a friend, as a particular favor, but, never- 
theless, our “ reflections” must be accurate 
and reliable, or else they will be justly 
condemned. In pursuance of our theory, 
we have engaged Mr. Pike, the eminent 
mathematical instrument-maker, to con- 
struct for us a noseometer, of the greatest 
capacity, and will, from time to time, fur- 
nish our readers with the results of the ob- 
servations taken therewith. 


—Atas, PooR SHEPHERD! — This very 
old ballad is not in any printed collec- 
tion, that we are aware of, but it is still 
sung by country people in England. It, 
no doubt, belongs to the Elizabethan age, 
and smacks strongly of the style of the 
madrigals, and other love-lorn ditties of 
the period. It has also been imitated by 
Gay, in the Beggars’ Opera, and the title 
quoted as “‘ the air.” 


“TI am a poor Shepherd undone— 
I cannot be curéd by art; 
A army as bright as the sun 
as stolen away my heart; 
And how to get it again, 
How dearly herself could tell, 
By giving to me a kiss 
And saying she loves me well. 
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“And alas, poor herd ! 
Alack, and a well-a-day! 
Until I was in love, 
Oh every month was May! 


“If to love she wasn’t inclined, 

I told her I’d die in an hour; 
‘To die,’ says she, ‘is in vain, 

And to love you is out of my power:’ 
I asked her the reason why 

7 eg she couldn't approve: 
Said she, ‘’Tis a task too h 

To give any reason in love!’ 


“And alas, poor shepherd ! 
Alack and a well-a-day ! 
Until I was in love, 
Oh every month was May!” 


MorLerisms.—The three great questions 
now distressing the scientific world are— 

Whether two messages, delivered simul- 
taneously at each end of the oceanic tele- 
graph, would meet and annihilate each 
other, or would dodge each other, or re- 
bound and return each to its own office? 

It is a well-established fact, that when 
we travel eastwardly to the antipodes, we 
lose twelve hours, and when westwardly, 
we gain twelve hours; therefore, if two 
messages were sent at 6 o’clock a.m. from 
the Merchants’ Exchange, New York, to the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Kongtcheou, China, 
by opposition lines, one running east and 
the other west, whether the one by the 
western line would not reach Kongicheou 
twenty-four hours before the eastern one? 

‘If a merchant in Kongtcheou should 
telegraph to a stock-broker in New York, 
“Buy me 1000 shares Nicaragua to-mor- 
row,’’ what would “to-morrow” mean, if 
the dispatch reached this city the day be- 
fore it was sent’? 

— There are two words in use, very ex- 
pressive of the difference between men and 
women, namely, persuasion and convic- 
tion. You may convince a man, but a 
woman must be persuaded. 

—One of the most interesting and valu- 
able discoveries made within a few years 
past, is a new method of making tin-foil 
with a lining of lead. The lead is first 
cast*in a mould about the size of an ordi- 
nary brick, with several small square pro- 
jections, about a quarter of an inch thick 
and half an inch long, on every side. The 
lead, when cold, is placed in a larger 
mould, into which melted tin is poured so 
as to completely surround the lead. The 
projections on the latter hold it in its 
place, within the tin. The whole is then 
passed between iron cylinders and rolled 
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out to any degree of thinness. It is almost 
marvelous to see the thin sheets—so light 
they will almost float, and may readily be 
blown up in the air with a puff of breath— 
and yet know there are three leaves in one 
there, the two outer of tin, the inner of lead, 
and that the latter, in its new position, is 
entirely obedient to the outer metal: The ~ 
inventor is Mr. J. J. Crooke, of this city. 
The discovery has been patented and the 
manufacture is now in full operation. 

Our Private Limrarms.—Few per- 
sons are aware of the great bibliothecal 
opulence of New York, for the simple réa- 
son that heretofore nothing has been said 
about it. With the exception of a chance 
allusion, now and then, to the “ Historic- 
al,” the “Astor,” the “Society,” or some 
of the many other public libraries, the 
press has been scrupulously silent in re- 
gard to the vast collections of books gar- 
nered up in the midst of our state by its 
citizens. It has generally been admitted 
heretofore, we believe, that New England 
was the treasury of our literary wealth ; 
but a writer in the Evening Post, in a 
series of very clever papers, begins to 
show that this is a mistake ; that our pri- 
vate libraries not only rival, but absolutely 
transcend, those of New England. This is 
a very startling revelation; “but facts,’ 
as the Duke of Wellington once observed, 
“are stubborn things.’ The writer of the 
articles in question is a gentleman of for- 
tune, leisure, and scholarship, and enters 
into this new field with the most perfect 
sang-froid. He speaks of a private library 
of ten or fifteen thousand volumes, of the 
rarest and choicest editions extant, with 
imperturbable coolness; and in a few days 
brings down another little paper with an 
account of another collection of equal 
richness and variety, and yet totally dis- 
tinct in character, as if such things were 
so simple and frequent, that it was not 
worth while to give them particular men- 
tion, further than as a part of the great 
whole. But, nevertheless, these quiet re- 
cords, with here and there a touch, indi- 
cating the writer’s intimate acquaintance 
with his subject, are not a little fascinating 
to the student. It is curious, too, to observe 
the distinctive features of each library: in 
one, costly missals, illuminated bibles, rare 
manuscripts—vellum, vermilion, and black 
letter ; in another, the original editions of 
familiar authors, doubled and sometimes 
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quadrupled in thickness by inserted illus- 
trations, portraits, autographs, etc., and 
famously bound ; in another, science and 
art are specialities; in another, theology 
is conspicuous, containing all authorities 
of weight and value ; in another, histories, 

manners and customs, the labors 
of naturalists; in another, the drama, 
Shakespearean collections, belles lettres ; 
here surgery unfolds itself in myriads of 
beautifally-colored plates, and there phi- 
lology is firmly entrenched behind two 
hundred dictionaries. 

We have had an intimation, that it is the 
intention of the writer of these sketches 
of our private libraries to continue the 
subject, and finally collect and publish the 
papers in a volume. Such a book will be 
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of great value to the student, as it will at 
once indicate where rare authorities, not 
always attainable in the best public libra- 
ries, can be found. For, we trust the pos- 
sessors of our private libraries are not 
like those collectors D’Israeli speaks of, 
who “place all their fame on the view of 
a splendid library, where volumes arrayed 
in all the pomp of lettering, silk linings, 
triple gold bands, and tinted leather, are 
locked up in wire cases, and secured from 
the vulgar hands of the mere reader, daz- 
zling our eyes like eastern beauties peering 
through their jealousies !” 


All communications intended for this 
department must be marked “ Kaleido- 
scope,” Putnam's Monthly. 
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Tuere is an old adage, to the effect that 
“it takes all kinds of people to make up 
the,world,” which is constantly quoted in 
explanation or excuse of the existence of 
people for whose existence no sufficient ex- 
cuse or rational explanation immediately 
offers itself to the inquiring mind. 

Why it should take all kinds of people 
to make up the world; why the world 
might not very well have been made up of 
exemplary, decorative, and valuable peo- 
ple, whose individuality would have been, 
like “‘ beauty, its own excuse for being,’’ 
nobody has ever attempted to satisfy us. 

Perhaps it is not probable that anybody, 
who should make the attempt, would suc- 
ceed in it; and the .adage, we suppose, 
must stand till the occasion for it passes 
away—that is, till the golden year ar- 
rives, 


“ When wealth no more shall rest in mounded 


heaps, 
But, can with freer light, shall slowly melt 
In many streams, to fatten lower lands, 
And light shall spread, and man be liker 
man.” 


Till that extremely desirable, but, as yet, 
extremely distant, consummation shall have 
been reached, it will be difficult for us to 
dispense with the facile philosophy which 
accepts the mysteries it cannot solve, and 
reconciles itself with the universe by sub- 


stituting for that imperious note of inter- 
rogation, which is the symbol of youth, the 
complacent note of acquiescence, if not of 
admiration, which beseems the defeated 
temper of maturity, and so dismisses all 
problems as with a shrugging of the 
mentai shoulders. 

The love of art, which is an aspiration 
in youth, becomes a consolation in our 
riper years. The beautiful creations, which 
prophesied to us, when life was still a 
question and a hope, pacify and indemnify 
us when life has become a reality and a 
disappointment. 

From a world full of people for whom 
we cannot account, and with whom we are 
always coming into collision, how gladly 
do we turn to a world of beings whose 
right to be vindicates itself to every sense, 
and with whom you cannot quarrel, if you 
would! Justinus Kerner, the German poet 
and psychologist (who wrote that remark- 
able story of the Seeress of Prevorst, 
which is so excessively improbable that we 
have always been inclined to believe it 
strictly true), had a habit of seeing fami- 
liarly, and dealing with, spirits, long be- 
fore tables turned or wardrobes walked ; 
and it isrecorded of him, that he grew so 
fond of this sweet society, that often he 
would stop at the door of a ball-room, and, 
looking around with great sadness on the 
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human faces before him, would exclaim, 
with evident sincerity and longing: “Would 
to heaven these people were all pleasant 
spirits, instead of men and women, then 
would I go in and join them.” As Kerner 
felt towards his disembodied friends and 
acquaintances, as contrasted with those 
who still wore the garments of the flesh, so 
have we often felt towards a company of 
our fellow-beings on coming froma gallery 
of pictures, or of statues, or a concert of 
fine music, or pages glogious with the 
great thoughts and regal fancies of some 
selected soul. 

Not that we are in the least addicted to 
misanthropic moods. Far from it! We 
hold that there is no lunacy so deplorable 
as the madness which makes men solitary 
among their fellows, and drives them from 
their kind. But the “world is too much 
with us,” and if we are forever elbowing 
one another, forever deaiing with creatures 
imperfect as ourselves, and vexed as we 
are with passions, great and small, life 
cannot fail to lose its sacred inner glow, 
and the soul to abdicate, one by one, all its 
fine instinctive hopes, its splendid irration- 
alities—the powers which buoy it up, and 


make it sublimely useful to itself and to 
others. 

It is hardly possible to estimate, it is 
quite impossible to over-estimate, the im- 
portance to a community of the resources 
which art offers to the imagination and the 


intellect. It is very easy to talk sad non- 
sense about the “ beautiful ;”’ but there is 
no nonsense so sad as the nonsensical de- 
preciation of the beautiful. If we men 
were but machines set to work for a brief 
time in the world, the sum of our utility 
being appreciable in the visible results of 
our labor—if we had no individual exist- 
ence estimable and sacred in itself, and no 
individual destiny inevitable and solemn 
before us—then it might be reasonable 
enough to question the value of activities 
which minister less to the eye than to that 
which uses the eye—less to the ear than 
to that which uses the ear—less to the ex- 
ternal sense than to the intangible spirit 
Within. But we cannot rid ourselves 
of our souls, do what we may ;_and, if we 
Weary out, or waste, or never heed the 
sublimer self within us, we shall have to 
suffer for it, sooner or later, on earth or 
somewhere else. 

It is good for us, therefore, to cultivate 
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such society, and to frequent such scenes 
as shall comfort and encourage our better 
natures, and restore, from time to time, 
the freshness of that finer sense, which the 
world’s contact is forever rubbing away. 

The Greeks—pagans as they were— 
knew this well; and they made their 
streets and public walks beautiful with 
images of divinity, heroism, and love- 
liness. You will find few splendid draw- 
ing-rooms, we fear, in the finest of our 
fine streets, so richly farnished with real 
wealth of beauty as were the squares of 
Athens; and, if it be true that a “ man is 
to be judged by the company he keeps,” 
it becomes a question for abecedarian 
philosophers to solve, whether, of the two, 
should be styled the truest gentleman, 
your opulent modern, who dwells in the 
midst of vulgar vanities of gilding and glass, 
worth an earl’s ransom, or the penniless 
Athenian of antiquity, who walked sur- 
rounded with the stateliest visions of dig- 
nity and grace that ever took shape be- 
fore the eyes of men. AH the modern 
world, indeed, is not so far behind the 
Athenians in respect for the higher neces- 
sities of man. 

The great cities of Europe charm the 
western traveler, and seduce him from his 
home affections, by the society which they 
offer him for his better thoughts, and his 
subtler instincts. However patriotic a man 
may be, if he be not “fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils,’’? he cannot help 
preferring a residence within reach of no- 
ble galleries of art, lovely public gardens, 
exquisite music, and rich libraries, to a 
home which, though it may be in all other 
things richer, in these is utterly lacking. 

It is very idle to declaim against the 
passion which leads so many cultivated 
Americans abroad to the Old World, and 
keeps so many of them there. It would 
be a disgrace to an educated man that he 
did not feel this passion stirring in his 
soul; for it is simply the desire of com- 
munion with whatever is most perfect in 
human achievement, and most ideal in 
human life. 

When a man learns that certain artists 
have created works of beauty which have 
delighted, inspired, and enriched the 
minds of ten generations, what manner of 
man must he be, if no ardent wish arises in 
his mind to look upon these works and 
gauge their meaning for himself? Or, 
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when a man hears that there are cities so 
fairly built that their churches and their 
palaces, their fountains, their bridges, and 
their towers have taken a place in the 
admiration of mankind, with the great 
and lovely works of nature herself—cities 
where all that is grand or gay in the 
capacity of music, ministers magnificently 
to the mirth, or the sorrows, to the solem- 
nities, or the sports of men—is it not most 
natural that he should believe a pilgrimage 
to these cities, and a residence in them, 
will make him a wiser and better, a more 
refined, more thoughtful, and happier 
man? 

If we would wean our citizens from the 
love of foreign lands, we must make our 
own, at least, as attractive to the higher 
nature as it now is rich with all things 
that our mere necessities demand. 

In the great nations of the older world, 
patriotism has been educated by appeals 
to every instinct that lives in the hearts 
of men. The arts of Europe are not con- 
fined to a single European country. The 
French, the English, the Germans, each, 
in their measure, have built up at home 
some image of that inward world of beau- 


ty whose external shape the American 
must cross the wide Atlantic to enjoy: 


We must do likewise. Whatever. may 
be thought of human immigrations, the 
veriest know-nothing of us all can hardly 
object to the largest introduction into our 
national life of the elements of inspiration 
and of beauty. Every citizen, who brings 
home to us, from the Old World, a 
fine statue or a noble picture, makes his 
country his debtor for so much new and 
refined wealth of thought and of enjoy- 
ment; and still more generously does he 
éndow his nation, when he helps some na- 
tive genius into the light, and gives form 
or color to some idea born in an American 
brain. 

People are continually complaining of the 
dullness of American society ; but whose 
fault is it that our society isdull? Is itnot 
theirs who, having the means to multiply 
the resources of society, by adding to the 
number of the refining influences which 
may be brought to bear upon the members 
of society, neglect to employ these means? 

There is no want of liberality in Ameri- 
ca. If money is nowhere more eagerly 
made than in the United States, nowhere 
is it more lavishly spent. It is with the 
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direction of the streams of wealth that 
pass out from the purses of the rich, not 
with the meagreness of these streams, that 
we quarrel, Our opulent friends, who are 
80 anxious to do the public a service, we 


’ are sure need only be persuaded that there 


is one most important service as yet very 
poorly done, in order to secure its imme- 
diate and satisfactory performance. 

That practical system of association— 
by virtue of which our mountains have 
been tunneled, pur rivers wedded to each 
other, and our lakes joined to the sea~— 
that wonderful system of combined efforta 
by which all the great marvels of this mar- 
velous age have been achieved —hag 
never yet been thoroughly and heartily 
applied to the establishment of the arts in 
America. Why should it not be so ap- 
plied? 

On every side we hear people lament- 
ing the desultory and distracted way in 
which all artistic interests are cared for, 
even in this great and wealthy city of 
New York. Everybody wants the opera, 
for instance, to be established among us. 
Large sums of money are subscribed, a 
superb house is erected, and an admirable 
company is collected, after many failures 
and trials—a company which, on the whole, 
we are all agreed to consider as sufficient- 
ly satisfactory, as capable, that is, of pro- 
ducing excellent old operas in a respecta- 
ble way, and of introducing us agreeably 
to whatever novelty the musical genius, 
such as it is, of the day may be able to 
create. 

The house is soon, however, found to be 
not all that we could have desired, the 
management and the proprietors get into 
hot water with each other, and the artists 
begin to quarrel with themselves and with 
everybody else, as is the manner of artists. 
If there were anything like a concert of 
action among a dozen people who were 
really in earnest in regard to the opera, 
as much in earnest on that subject as they 
are in the matter of a railway, or a bank, 
these difficulties would have turned out to 
be no difficulties at all. 

“The house is defective,” you say. 

“ Very well ; then the house shall be re- 
modeled, and at once; the defects shall 
be found out and removed.” 

“The artists cannot agree with the man- 
ager, nor with one another.” 

“Very well; as our object is to have an 
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opera, and not to keep a menagerie of 
riotous singers, we shall achieve that object 
at once, by bringing all reasonable mem- 
bers of the company to reason, and by 
politely dismissing all who cannot be so 
brought into the harmonious relations which 
the stage requires.” 

Let it not be said that this cannot be 
done. 

Our universities are not languishing for 
the lack of professors; our factories do 
no not stop because skilled workmen can- 
not be brought here from abroad. We se- 
duce the designers of France and the 
machinists of England, the refiners of Ger- 
many and the glassworkers of Bohemia, to 
come over and help us. Why should we 
find it so hard to make up a respectable 
opera corps, and to keep it in order? 

Is it not simply for the reason that so 
few people, among those who have the ca- 
pacity for managing the business details of 
such an enterprise, and command of the 
means necessary to insure its success, feel 
a sufficient interest in the matter, or a suf- 
ficient confidence in the disposition of the 
public to support them, to take hold of the 
affair with that American energy of com- 
mon sense which would secure a favorable 
result? 

As we write, the enterprising Mr. Strak- 
osch is acting out an impressive commentary 
upon our observations. He is achieving a 
success at the Academy, in the face of the 
most discouraging circumstances, simply 
by attending to the interests of his under- 
taking as he would if it were a great 
bakery or a blacking manufactory. When 
it was announced that he meant to open 
the door of the opera to us, everybody 
predicted that he would accomplish only 
gtief and loss. We had just been robbed 
of our best operatic corps; the snow had 
just fallen, and the sleigh-bells were ring- 
ing out everywhere that merry tune, with 
which the sweetest music finds it hard to 
compete, in the ears of a merely excitable 
people ; and “society’’ was spinning around 
upon its axis (or, rather, its many azes) with 
that accelerated velocity which always pre- 
cedes the quiescence of Lent. Everything 
looked black in the prospects of the bold 
impresario, but he did not quail. He meas- 
ured his resources, tried the experiment, 
and now what remains for us but to con-- 
gratulate him on having proved to us that 
opera can be established in New York, if we 
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can only find one or two men who are really 
determined to establish it. 

The public cannot provide itself with an 
opera any more than it can provide itself 
with any other positive institution. The 
democratic machinery of our social and 
political world is very apt to make us 
overlook the fact, that the sagacity which 
discerns, and the courage which meets, an 
instinctive, popular demand, as well as the 
wisdom which goes before and leads the 
popular will, must be the prerogative of 
small classes of the people, and must be 
exercised by them, if we are to see any- 
thing achieved. Did the people make for 
themselves even so eminently public an 
institution as the Erie Canal or the Colum- 
bia College ? 

One of two things let us do. Let us 
either admit that we hold the opera, in 
common with all other institutions, the 
end of which is to provide for the finer in- 
stincts of enjoyment in human nature, to 
be a superfluity not worth the trouble of a 
thought; or, let us urge it upon those 
whose position and whose opportunities 
combine to designate them for the per- 
formance of that function, to see that the 
opera and other kindred institutions are 
established and conducted among us on 
rational and effective principles, and in a 
rational effective way. Whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well, and what- 
ever a people, so intelligent as the people 
of New York, are convinced is worth the 
doing, certainly will be done well. 

If we reject the Spartan theory of re- 
publican life (which simply leads us back 
to the barbarities of Spartan or Puritan 
despotism), let us adopt the Athenian 
theory, and shame the antique city in re- 
ducing it to practice. 

And decidedly we do reject the Spartan 
theory ; we like to be amused ; we are only 
too happy to be entertained ; and the wor- 
ship of the beautiful, if not yet performed 
altogether “according to knowledge,” is, 
nevertheless, fervent enough even in this 
great money-making Nishni-Fair of the 
New World. See how cordially we have 
received the great artists whom Europe has 
sent to us—how frantically we heap praises 
on those of our own people who contrive 
to get a hearing from us. 

The début of Madame de Wilhorst, at the 
Academy of Music, was a comfortable sign 
of the times in this respect. In the first 
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place, it was very pleasant to witness the 
evident disposition of our people to hear 
fairly and to judge liberally a spirited 
young lady, who had resolved to attempt 
the most arduous heights of the musical 
art. In the simple announcement that a 
fair young New Yorker, bred in our board- 
ing-schools, and habituated only to our 
own world and its society, had determined, 
without the preparation of an operatic 
training, to come forward on the lyric 
stage and risk a comparison with our 
memories of Bosio and of Sontag, there 
was something eminently audacious and 
American, which at once startled and 
fascinated us. The charming débutante 
impersonated, for the moment, the great 
American ideas of “ go ahead!” and “never 
mind!” Her début was, therefore, in more 
senses than one, a kind of national féte. 
All of us, who had heard her sing in less 
ambitious scenes, were satisfied that she 
had at least voice enough and skill enough 
to save her from a positively shameful fail- 
ure; but the most sanguine hardly hoped 
for her a positively brilliant success. With 
what a sense of relief and gratitude, there- 
fore, did we draw our breath, after the first 
scene had amazed us into a recognition of 
so much more merit in her than we had 
ever suspected ! 

The locomotive had leaped the chasm— 
the clipper had rounded the point—the 
bold young bird had alighted safely among 
the branches of the bay-tree! Hereupon, 
we went off at once, with the national nerv- 
ousness, into the most frantic enthusiasms 
of praise. If we do not spoil our promis- 
ing prima donna, it will not be our fault, 
surely ; and yet, such extravagance of 
laudation as we fall into upon these occa- 
sions, is a better extreme of error than 
indifference or timidity of appreciation 
would be. The song of birds is sweetest 
and the fragrance of flowers is finest in the 
wholesome airs of the temperate zone, it is 
true ; yet one finds more and better of both 
in the tropics than at the poles. 

We have, at last, secured the positive 
promise of a really admirable prima donna, 
in the person of Madame de Wilhorst. No 
euch début of an American vocalist has 
been witnessed here. She has a delicious 
soprano voice, edged a little, it is true, 
with the shrillness of extreme youth, but 
resonant and pure in quality—not entirely 
sympathetic, but certain to become con- 
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stantly more sympathetic as her character 
develops and her lyric training is perfected, 
She is a good and thorough proficient in 
music, up to the point which she has now 
reached, and is so well advanced as to be 
able to go on fearlessly, and to profit 
rapidly by profounder instructions than she 
has yet received. She has vigor enough 
and fire enough of nature to be susceptible 
of dramatic culture, and we have a right 
to expect of her that a year or two of de- 
votion to study, in the best school, will put 
her name among those which all lovers of 
music repeat with delight when the vision 
of the Opera and its enjoyments rises in 
the mind. 

Contemporaneously with the rising of 
the star in Irving Place, a star of the 
South rose upon our dramatic world at 
Wallack’s theatre. Miss Matilda Heron 
came to us a mere notoriety, and remains 
with us a renown. Her, too, we have en- 
dangered with our adulations. We expect- 
ed so little of her, that the much she gave 
us quite addled our wits. Seeing on the 
stage of one of our staid and steady thea- 
tres, a vehement, earnest, passionate, 
sincere actress, who acted as if acting were 
a serious reality, we put no bounds to our 
exultation. We prostrated the superlatives 
of the English language at her feet, and 
broke all the statues of the Dramatic Pan- 
theon in her honor. It is the highest 
praise we can offer Miss Heron, to say that 
she does not seem to have been intoxicated 
with the very new wine of our pane 
gyrics. 

She seems to know, herself, how much 
she has still to achieve—how much further 
she can yet go in that path of artistic sim- 
plicity, and truthful adherence to drama- 
tic laws, apon which she has already gone 
so far. While her pathos, and intensity of 
emotion, the vibrating volume of her 
voice, and the passionate grace of her gest- 
ures, move the pit to tears, and touch 
even the stonier hearts in the boxes, the 
actress herself will, we are sure, remember 
that her own ideal must be continually ris- 
ing, if she is not to educate her hearers 
beyond herself. A little true acting, fre- 
quently seen, will soon teach those who 
see it, to be impatient of whatever is un- 
true in the acting which instructs them. 
It is in this way that admiration grows 
into criticism ; and Miss Heron, we hope, 
will remember that she can do us n0 
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greater service, than to lead our audiences, 
step by step, into continually higher at- 
mospheres of appreciation. She has in her 
the making of a really great actress, and 
a really great actress, we doubt not, that 
she will become. 

Let the enthusiasm of the public for Miss 
Heron, founded, as it really is, in the vera- 
cious and vigorous quality of her acting, 
stimulate our managers and our actors 
generally. Théy may count upon the pub- 
lic of New York with perfect confidence, 
if they will but do their best to deserve 
the public interest. It is idle to charge 
our people at large with indifference to the 
Opera and the Theatre, when you see that 
every genuine and vivid appeal to their 
attention is answered so warmly and £0 
rapidly. 

“ Organize ! organize ! organize !’’ should 
be the cry of the critics to the caterers for 
the public amusement and instruction. 
Let those, who have. such matters in 
charge, devote themselves to developing 
our resources of the kind, in the most 
thorough and fearless way, and they will 
find their reward. 

Not less earnestly is the same advice to 
be pressed upon those who feel a real con- 
cern for the welfare of the “ arts,”’ so com- 
monly called, in America. 

We have on more than one occasion 
lamented the disregard of the interests of 
painting, which was indicated by the con- 
dition of the Academy Exhibition, and, 
now that the season of that annual display 
of the nakedness of the land is approach- 
ing, we might easily renew our Jeremiads. 
But we have no tears to spare for the 
painter, after wasting our sympathies on 
the sculptor, or, rather, on the only sculp- 
tor who is at present inviting the public 
neglect, by announcing that he has spent 
the best years of his early manhood in 
contriving beauty for the comfort and in- 
struction of his fellow-men, instead of pil- 
ing up dollars for his own delectation. Mr. 
Palmer’s exhibition of sculpture, at No. 
547 Broadway, is well worth visiting, in 
the first place, for the sake of the sculp- 
tor’s works which you will see there, and, 
in the second, for the sake of the instruct- 
ive solitude which the rooms offer to the 
meditative mind, overwearied with the 
converse of men. If you have found the 
society of your human friends unsatisfac- 
tory, or vexatious, we can assure you that 
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you will find the most agreeable dumb 
people in the world at these rooms, and 
that you will find there nobody dse. 

If you take the trouble to go there, that 
fact is a sufficient proof that you care 
enough for art to talk with us a little 
about those sweet and steadfast creatures 
of the chisel, and about their gifted 
maker. 

You find in them all, do you not, a sin- 
gular graciousness and delicacy of concep- 
tion ; not much force, to be sure, at least, 
not so much as should make you feel that 
the strength of life was balanced with its 
grace in them, and a fine smoothness of ex- 
ternal manipulation, which makes you 
first remember Powers, and then forget 
him? When you ask this Indian Girl what 
site thinks about the cross she has found in 
road, she has not much to say, that indi- 
cates inward illumination, and you have 
to infer that she would not have looked 
very differently, nor spoken otherwise, had 
she found a silver crescent instead of a 
wooden crucifix ; but, after all, what could 
you expect of an ignorant Indian girl, but 
Indian ignorance and girlish satisfaction 
in anew mystery? Nothing, of course ; 
and if Mr. Palmer expected to find any- 
thing else in her, hegvas a misled man, and 
you cannot be surprised at his disappoint- 
ment. Still, if he could not find a soul in 
that forest face, he cannot be blamed for 
dwelling with a patient artist’s elaboration 
upon the graceful form, and wearying his 
hand out, until he had subdued the mar- 
ble into such a semblance of firm, and soft, 
and living flesh, as few sculptors have 
ever won from it. So, too, you think of 
this Sleeping Peri. What a peri may be, 
you never very distinctly knew, and this 
Peri gives you no more insight into the 
nature and ways of Peris, than Mr. Thomas 
Moore’s—excepting, that while you look on 
her, you cannot help thinking it odd she 
shouldn’t have been able to reach Para- 
dise with these wings, if Paradise be, in- 
deed, located somewhere in the blue empy- 
rean—for a stouter, more substantial, more 
ornithological pair of wings, no angel could 
require for the most distant mission and 
the swiftest flight which an angel could 
be commissioned to take. Observe with 
what minute and felicitous touch the 
feathery substance of these very available 
pinions is reproduced! You would say 
they were soft enough for the repose of a 

















child’s cheek. And here is a child whose 
cheek is soft enough to need such a downy 
couch! What wonderful truth of percep- 
tion and force of touch there are, in the 
handling of this little creature’s shoulders 
and head! Moreover, you find in this 
child something more than you have 
found in the others, of intellectual life. 
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royal dignities” lies about that small su- 
preme brow, those firm, fearless eyes, the 
undaunted innocence of that chiseled 
mouth. 

On the whole, you like the child’s com- 
pany best, though you may turn from him 
now and then, to wonder at the rich, wavy 
effect which the sculptor has given, by his 
peculiar handling, to the tresses of these 
spiritual young ladies near by. We fear 
they are allegorical as well as spiritual, 
but they are certainly lovely. 

Would it not be a relief to you, now, if 
some human being would come in, to whom 
you might say what you have gathered from 
the dumb eloquence of the beautiful crea- 
tures around you? And should you not say 
to him something like this: “How plain 
it is that our sculptor here, endowed with so 
fine a sentiment of beauty, and so exquisite 
@ facility of hand, would never have mis- 
taken fancies for imaginations, and notions 
for ideas, had he been surrounded with 
great works—really great works—that 
would have educated his inward intellect- 
ual life, as the beautiful realities which he 
has seen have educated his external per- 
ceptions?” 

And would you not further go on to say, 
that the works, which this self-taught serv- 
ant of art has executed, are too lovely and 
too genuine, for us not to lament most sin- 
cerely that they are destined to be taken 
away from us, unseen by the multitude of 
our people, and unheeded by all save a few 
critics, who haven’t faith or courage to say 
one-half of what they think about these 
things, or about anything else, because 
they have no assurance of the public con- 
cern or sympathy ? 

If these are your impressions, rich and 
fortunate reader, why will you not do 
your share towards stimulating the capa- 
ble in our community into the establish- 
ment of some real!y efficient institution for 
the reception of all new works of art, the 

of such as are excellent, an@ the 
exhibition of them to the people—to the 
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formation, in short, of a fine gallery of 
painting and of sculpture? 

If we cannot have the thing in its puri- 
ty, as in France, or Germany, or Italy— 
and even in London they have it—let us 
take the most feasible opportunity which 
offers itself tous. « 

There is the Crystal Palace still standing, 
sad, and shivery,. and desolate, but not cast 
down or utterly destroyed. To make, of 
this building, anything like the glorious 
and lovely wonder which the Sydenham 
Company have made of its English proto- 
type, is, perhaps, impossible ; but who can 
have seen the happy and humanizing place 
which the new palace has already become 
to the London population, without a eense 
of shame and vexation that we, in New 
York, should be suffering our pleasant 
temple of good weather and beauty to be 
going so fast to decay in uselessness! 

It isa melancholy sight now. Cheered 
@ little while ago by a prosperous fair, it 
has sunk again into silence and desertion. 
Machines are there, pleading vainly, for 
their inventors, to the empty air; beauti- 
ful marbles, the splendid product of our 
own hills, ave there, reproving us for our 
extravagant recklessness of our own rich 
resources ; and, saddest voice of all, there 
are the slowly-crumbling stairways and 
scaffoldings, that might be made forever 
gay with flowers, and bright with paint- 
ings, and noble with statues, and cheery 
with sweet music—a lounge more genial 
than Broadway in the winter’s days, and, 
perhaps, not less profitable—a place of 
warmth and pleasant meditation, and the 
most meritorious and beneficial society. 

When you have established the opera, 
dear reader, will you have the goodness to 
buy up the Palmer Marbles, and all the pic- 
tures of the coming exhibition, to organize 
a Crystal Palace Company, and so make 
yourself the most beneficent benefactor of 
the people whom these latter years have 
produced, and introduce a happier era into 
our public and our private life? If you 
manifest a good disposition in this respect, 
we will enter, hereafter, into fuller details 
of that which is, and that which ought to 
be, done, in regard to both the Crystal 
Palace and the opera, the theatres and the 
concerts, and all the means, employed and 
unemployed, of artistic culture, and of re- 
fined recreation, which are lying at our 
hands in this World of New York. 





